THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Art, I—THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE death of the most illustrious of the recent sovereigns 
of the world has been followed by an outburst of respect- 
ful eulogy, not merely from her own subjects, whose pride, 
no less than their affection, was concerned in the matter, 
but also from independent observers in all countries, even 
in those which are, by old habit or recent prejudice, hostile 
to British institutions, and to the rulers of our Empire. It 


has been gratifying to us to feel that the virtues of Queen 
Victoria rose so high above all international jealousies as 
to command veneration even when it must have been 
grudgingly accorded. In all the nations—but particularly, 
it should in justice be said, in France and in America— 
that ugly habit of scolding, from which we ourselves can- 
not pretend that we are free, gave place, at least momen- 
tarily, to a respectful and sympathetic appreciation, for 
which, unused as we are to these amenities, we can hardly 
be too grateful. This was a very striking tribute to the 
person of the late Queen, and one which, when we reflect 
upon it, must have arisen more from a correct general esti- 
mate than from any very exact knowledge. The character 
of Her Majesty was very widely divined; it cannot with 
truth be said to have been very precisely known. The 
fierce light which beats upon a throne has two effects, the 
one of which is more commonly perceived than the other. 
It. throws up, indeed, into brilliant prominence, certain 
public features of the character, but none the less it pro- 
duces a dazzlement, a glare of glory, in the flood of which 
itis not easy to analyse with exactitude the component 
parts out of which that character is formed, 
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For a little while after the death of a person for whom 
a semi-religious admiration has been felt, the blaze of rever- 
ence continues. It takes some time for the bewildering 
radiance to die down, and to leave the majestic potentate 
in the common light of man. But this regression to the 
mortal state is inevitable, and it occurs not merely in the 
moral and religious sense which has always impressed the 
Bossuets of the pulpit. It occurs in the natural order of 
history ; and it is when it has done its worst, and the soli- 
tude is most blank around a royal coffin, that we begin to 
see what the robes and pageantry concealed. Was it a 
human being at all? Was it worthy of the idolatry it 
awakened? How much of the worship was paid to a 
woman, and how much to a fetish? In the utterances 
of a loyal and justly emotional press, we have heard the 
last and least-measured accents of a praise that was too 
closely allied with pain and grief to analyse or to dis- 
criminate. But reason tells us that this cannot last. It 
tells us that Queen Victoria must, in her turn, take her 
place among all the other great preceding figures, who are 
judged not as what they seemed to be, but as what they 
were. It appears to us that the time has come to begin 
to abandon the note of purely indiscriminate praise, and 
to put even this revered personage into the crucible of 
criticism—to endeavour, in other words, to note, without 
any blind or sycophantic laudation, what were the ele- 
ments, and what the evolution of her character. We can 
try to do so with the more perfect serenity, seeing that by 
such treatment it has scarcely anything to lose, and, to 
the undazzled mind, not a little to gain. 

The theories of heredity are not encouraged by any 
study of the temperament of the late Queen. There was 
little of her father or of her mother that could be dis- 
cerned in the constitution of her mind. On the paternal 
side, in particular, although some traits which were really 
habits have been held to resemble those of, for instance, 
George III, Victoria offered few or none of the character- 
istics of her Hanoverian forbears. But in no instance 
could it be more plainly laid down that while, as we 
know, poets are born and not made, sovereigns, on the 
contrary, are rather made than born. Highly exceptional 
conditions combined to mould the youthful spirit of the 
Queen into the composite and elaborate mechanism which 
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it became. It has been customary to say that she was 
unique, and this is in measure true; but if by this phrase 
it is meant to be inferred that she was born with an irre- 
sistible trend towards personal greatness, like a Napoleon, 
or a Darwin, or a Hugo, it appears to be wholly incorrect. 
The daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Kent was born, 
we seem to see, a rather ordinary mortal, with fine in- 
stincts, considerable mental capacity, and a certain vital 
persistence which was to serve her well. These qualities, 
not in themselves very unusual, were, however, educated 
by circumstances which made the very most of them, and, 
in particular, which enabled them to provide a basis upon 


which rare excellence could be built up. 


The first fact, in short, which we are required to recog- 
nise if we wish to comprehend the character of Queen 
Victoria, is that it was, to an unusual degree, a composite 
one. It was not brilliantly full at some points and void 
at others; it had no strong lights and shades. It pre- 
sented to the observer a kind of mosaic, smoothed and 
harmonised by circumstances into a marvellously even 
surface. There was no one element in her mind which 
would certainly, in other and untoward conditions, have 
made itself prominently felt. It was this, indeed, which 
constituted the very essence of her originality, her com- 
pleteness on so many sides, her marvellous unity and effi- 
ciency, the broad, polished surface which she presented to 
allthéinnumerable difficulties which beset.her path in life. 
It might ‘be hazarded, as a paradox, that her originality 
layin her very lack of originality, in the absence of salient 
eccentricity. Her character was built up of elements 
which are usually antagonistic, but which in her case were 
so nicely balanced that they held one another in check, 
and facilitated, instead of embarrassing, that directness of 
purpose and instinct for going straight to the mark, whieh 
were indispensable to success in her sovereign career. 

We speak for the moment of the Queen’s character, not 
as it had been in earlier and more tentative years, but as 
it has revealed itself, since the death of the Prince-Consort, 
to those who have publicly or privately been brought into 
relations with her. There are none now living who have 
known this composite mind of hers in any other condition 
than completed. The Liitzens and the Melbournes did 
something to prepare the surface of it ; they helped to fit 
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the pieces into the tessellated floor. But in the memory of 
living man it has never presented any but a finished appear. 
ance. The originality of it, as it has presented itself ip 
recent times, was discovered, when it was closely studied, 
to be formed of a singular conjunction of shrewdness, sim. 
plicity, and sympathy. It will be found, we think, that it 
was upon a kaleidoscopic combination of these qualities in 
ever-varying proportions that almost every characteristic 
act of Queen Victoria was based. Montaigne understood 
how, in the case of persons fenced in from the combat of 
life, each little impact lays its stamp on some facet of 
character. Chaque parcelle, as he might have put it, of 
the temperament of the late Queen was the result of some 
pressure from these her three cardinal qualities. 

Her discriminating shrewdness was at once an invalu- 
able gift and a dangerous weapon. There is no question 
that it had more than anything else to do with her pro- 
longed success as a politician. It is not difficult to see that 
it might have proved a peril to her. She early recog- 
nised that indulgence in it might lead her astray in the 
direction of obstinate prejudice, and she was always on 
her guard against its vagaries. No one that knew her late 
Majesty well will be inclined to deny that her extraordinary 
pertinacity, her ingrained inability to drop an idea which 
she had fairly seized, might naturally have developed into 
obstinacy. By nature she certainly was what could only 
be called obstinate, but the extraordinary number of oppo- 
site objects upon which her will was incessantly exercised 
saved her from the consequences of this defect. She was 
obliged to cultivate her powers of discrimination, and to 
introduce into her action that element of deliberate and 
conscious choice which is fatal to the blind indulgence of 
prejudice. The habit of suspending her judgment, in other 
words, prevented her from ever resting too absolutely on 
one order of ideas. The old Pythagorean tag tells us that 
adversity is the touch-stone of character. In the case of 
Queen Victoria the same effect was produced by the isola- 
tion of extreme prosperity. 

It followed that her will, so trained and fortified, 
usually kept the Queen on a high plane of action. She 
was actuated by an extraordinary singleness of purpose, 
from which, however, it was only human nature that she 
should sometimes descend. It was in these moments of 
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moral relaxation that she was exposed to the danger of 
yielding to prejudice, for in these conditions obstinacy, in 
the true sense, would take hold of her. Conscious as she 
was of the vast round of duties in which she had to move 
and take her part, she was sensitive about the quantity of 
time and thought demanded of her from any one point. 
Hence, if she thought one of her ministers was not 
thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary work, she would 
with difficulty be induced to believe that his demands 
were ever essential. She would always be suspecting 
him of trying to overwork her. Her prejudice against 
Mr Gladstone, about which so many fables were related 
and so many theories formed, really started in her con- 
sciousness that he would never acknowledge that she was, 
as she put it, ‘dead beat.’ In his eagerness Mr Gladstone 
tried to press her to do what she knew, with her greater 
experience, to be not her work so much as his, and she 
resented the effort. He did it again, and she formed one 
of her pertinacious prejudices. The surface of her mind 
had received an impression unfavourable to the approach 
of this particular minister, and nothing could ever in 
future make her really pleased to welcome him. 

» In daily life, too, the inherent obstinacy, not checked 
by the high instinct of public duty, would often make 
itself felt. The Queen was fond of a very regular and 
symmetrical order of life. In this she showed her great 
instinct for business, since her hours had to be filled and 
divided with as rigid a precision as those of a great general 
orthe manager of a vast commercial enterprise. But the 
habit of regulating all the movements of life necessitated 
the fixture of innumerable minute rules of domestic ar- 
rangement. The Queen displayed an amazing quickness 
in perceiving the infraction of any of these small laws, 
and she did not realise how harassing some of them were 
to those who suffered from their want of elasticity. There 
they were, settled once and for ever. In small things as 
in great, the Queen never believed that she was or could 
be wrong on a matter of principle. This was an immense 
advantage to her; in great matters it was an advantage 
the importance of which, in steadying her will, could 
hardly be over-estimated; but of course in little things it 
was sometimes apt to become what is colloquially called 
‘trying.’ Again, since it is in moments of physical weak- 
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ness that the joints in every suit of human armour dis- 
eover themselves, so, when the Queen was poorly or 
exhausted, those around her were made to feel how, with 
less self-control, she might have appeared arbitrary. She 
would be cross for no reason; she would contest a point, 
and close the argument without further discussion. .At 
these moments those who knew her best could realise 
what a merciful thing it was for her own happiness that 
the immensity of the field of her actions and her decisions 
forcibly kept her mind upon the very high plane which 
was its habitual station. 

To form an accurate opinion of human beings who 
were presented to her attention was so important a part 
of her whole function as a sovereign that it took a foremost 
part in her intellectual exercise. She was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of being correct in her reading 
of character, and she devoted her full powers to it. In 
her. inspection of a strange minister or a newly appointed 
member of her household, she had a method well under- 
stood by those who observed her narrowly. She received 
the unfamiliar person with a look of suspended judgment 
in her face. Her eyes and her mouth took on their 
investigating aspect. She could be seen to be making 
up her mind almost as though it were a watch which 
had to be wound up. If the analysis was easy, and the 
result of it satisfactory, the features would relax; a certain 
curious look of amenity would pass across her face. But 
if the presented type was complex or difficult, those who 
knew the Queen extremely well would perceive that her 
mind was not made up after all. The lines of the mouth 
would continue to be a little drawn down; the eyes, like 
sentinels, would still be alert under eyebrows faintly arched. 
But sooner or later she would succeed in her analysis, and 
an almost unbroken line of examples served to give her 
a justified faith in her acumen. She was scarcely ever 
wrong, and she was slow to admit a mistake. The judg- 
ment formed in that cool period of suspended observation, 
of which'we have spoken, she was content to abide by ; she 
defined the personage after her own acute fashion, and 
such. as she had seen him first so she continued to see him. 

This sureness of judgment was veiled by a simplicity. 
and an absence of self-consciousness which took away from 
it' the most formidable part of such an ordeal. Often, 
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doubtless, the humorous look of indecision which pre- 
ceded the Queen’s inner summing-up, must greatly have 
baffled the victim of her analysis. ‘What is Her Majesty 
thinking about?’ he might say to himself, but never with 
a sense of real discomfort, because of the Queen’s complete 
freedom from anything like personal vanity. This was 
once exemplified in the case of a public man presented to 
her for the first time. Something was said about his 
opinion of the Queen. ‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘I did not give 
athought to that. It is so beside the question. What really 
signifies is what I think of him.’ If this initial examination 
was embarrassing to a timid person, no one was so quick 
as the Queen to observe the result and to mitigate any 
outward sign of its cause. Then all her kindliness would 
assert itself. To the awkwardness of real modesty no 
one in her court was so indulgent as herself. Once when 
a man who was presented to her had been so particularly 
clumsy that his efforts were afterwards smiled at, the 
Queen reproved the merriment. ‘He was shy,’ she said, 
‘and I know well what that is, for sometimes I am very 
shy myself.’ The most serene and dignified of women to 
external observation, it is possible that indeed Queen 
Victoria had a little secret core of timidity, for she was 
rather fond of confessing, with a smile, to ‘a stupid 
feeling of shyness, especially if that confession could 
make another person comfortable. 

Perhaps it should be noted that there was one result 
of the Queen’s studied habit of suspending her judgment 
which was not entirely convenient. She feared to commit 
herself; and sometimes her cryptic phrases, short and 
vague, with the drawn lips and the investigating eyes, 
fairly baffled her ministers. They put before her State 
conundrums to which she was not prepared to give an 
immediate answer; and she puzzled them to divine what 
she had on her mind. She left them in their uncertainty, 
and sent them away bewildered. It would perhaps have 
been convenient if, in these cases, she would have deigned 
to admit that she was herself undetermined. 

We have said that when onceshe hadformed a deliberate 
judgment with regard to a person, it was difficult to induce 
her to revise it. But her innate and yet carefully cultivated 
kindliness tempered the severity of a harsh decision. She 
would moderate her condemnation; she would dwell upon. 
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some pleasant trait in a character not otherwise to her 
fancy. There can be no doubt that she was aware that her 
view of others, shrewd as it always was and astonishingly 
close to the truth as it would often be, was not infallible, 
Those who watched her could almost see her hold her 
severity in check, draw herself together lest she should 
be tempted to be severe, to forget that her first duty was 
to be quite just. She was, however, very impatient of 
dulness and of want of instinctive perception. This was, 
perhaps, where she was least inclined to be indulgent. It 
would be respectfully urged that some lady who was out 
of favour was ‘a nice kind woman.’ ‘ Yes,’ the Queen 
would reply, ‘but I’ve no patience with her, she’s so stupid.’ 
This was not out of any kind of intellectual arrogance, but 
because stupidity, in relation to herself and the business of 
the court, was rust on the axle of the coach of state. It was 
necessary that all things about the Queen should be lubri- 
cated with the practical emollient of common-sense and 
alertness. 

Those who were much with her were never allowed 
to forget that she was the most important person in the 
room. Without the least emphasis, or need for emphasis, 
her character imposed itself on her surroundings. It was 
part of her real importance in great things that she was 
obliged to be a little tyrannical in small things. After 
all, it was essential that the court and the country should 
continue to move; and in order to do this properly, they 
must revolve smoothly around herself. No doubt, in a de- 
gree which she would scarcely have admitted in her secret 
thought, she was always conscious of this. If any one 
had ventured to put this into words and to submit it to 
her, she would unquestionably have acquiesced in it. It 
was not personal vanity; it was a proper acceptance of 
her inborn station in the general social system. Oddly 
enough, though she bore her imperial greatness with such 
perfect ease and modest assurance, she sometimes dis- 
played a certain love of the exercise of power, for its own 
sake, in little things. It might almost be said that, feeling 
decision to be of the first importance to her in her pro- 
fessional life, she was tempted to protect her judgment in 
matters of petty moment by an arbitrary exercise of will. 

The Queen’s celebrated punctuality could not be counted 
among unessential or petty forms of decision, for this was 
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ahabit the paramount importance of which she had seen 
very early in her career. She would deign to justify her 
impatience of dawdlers by saying: ‘I can’t afford to be 
kept waiting. If I am to get through my work, I mustn't 
have my moments frittered away. Punctuality was 
almost more than a habit with her, it was a superstition. 
She was really persuaded that all the institutions of the 
country would crumble if her orders were not carried out 
tothe letter and tothe instant. Very few people know how 
superbly she continued to stand sentry to the business of 
herempire. She never relaxed her hold, she never with- 
drew under the excuse of sorrow, or weakness, or old age. 
This persistent and punctual attention to affairs lasted 
much later than most people have the least idea of: She 
did her business, as Head of the State, until the Thursday 
before her death. Then and not till then did the last 
optimism of those about her break down. There were 
amusing instances, in earlier days, of the tyranny of her 
promptitude. It was well known, that, not only must not 
the Queen be kept waiting for a moment, but there must 
be no hitch in her service. She well knew how much is 
gained to an organising and directing mind by the removal 
of everything that can vex the temper or distract the atten- 
tion; and a military exactitude as to times and seasons 
became a religion with all those who waited upon her. 
What she liked was a sort of magical apparition of the 
person wished for, the moment that her wish was formu- 
lated; and many were the subterfuges’ by which her 
courtiers attempted to become visible the moment that 
Aladdin touched the lamp. But no rule is without an 
exception. In the long years of her reign, there was only 
one individual who dared to break the law of punctuality. 
The late Lady Mount Edgeumbe had as great a penchant 
for: unpunctuality as the Queen had for the opposite. By 
principle, she was never quite in time. Oddly enough, so 
devoted was the Queen to this noble and accomplished 
friend, so completely did she enter into the humour of the 
thing, that she was never known to be the least incensed 
at it. But Lady Mount Edgcumbe was a licensed libertine, 
andin the dread circle of lateness none durst tread but she. 

The memories of all those who have served her long: 
and observed her closely abound with instances of her 
genuine humanity. It was her intense womanliness and 
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loving tenderness which prevented the stiff regularity of 
her life and her persistency of purpose from degenerating 
into a hard autocracy. It is evident that with the 
authority which was assured to the person of Her Majesty, 
and the extraordinary edifice of obedience which she had 
built around her, unkindness or mere sourness of temper 
would have wrought great misery in her entourage. - It 
would have been impossible, if the moral nature of the 
Queen had decayed, to have resisted her wishes, however 
unreasonable they might have been. It is easy to conceive 
what misery even a slight abuse of her great power might 
have caused. But her extreme sweetness of heart stepped 
in and saved all. It was unquestionably a sense of this 
human genuineness, divined rather than known, which 
was the secret of the extraordinary and indeed un- 
paralleled sympathy which. existed in her last years 
between her subjects and herself. Cool observers noted, 
during the festivities of her later jubilee, the evidences of 
a latent magnetism passing between the Queen and her 
people, over the heads of her official interpreters. It was 
as though the Queen spoke to her subjects face to face, as if 
her very presence hypnotised them. When she returned 
to Buckingham Palace, amid the shouts of those who 
gathered’ at the gates, the tears gushed from her eyes, 
tears of pure thankfulness. This was the signal for an 
outburst of frantic and perfectly unpremeditated. loyalty. 
The Queen felt it; she had not the habit of subtleties of 
speech nor of the ‘ fine shades, but she said over and over 
again ; ‘How kind they are tome! How kind they are!’ 
This was her formula for a perfect sympathy between a 
subject and herself: She used. it commonly for a minister 
or a guest whom she liked, and now she used it in the same 
sense for the nation that she loved, and that loved her. 
It is.time to endeavour to define, before the clear 
memory, of it is lost, the exquisite manner’ of Queen 
Victoria. . This was the characteristic in her which grew 
most definitely out of her training and surroundings. | It 
was made up of what. she, had learned as a child from 
Baroness Liitzen,as a girl from grands seigneurs who gently 
guided her first unpractised footsteps in public affairs, as 
a young matron from the, Prince Consort. Probably we 
should be right. in attributing the most striking parts of it 
to. the second of these classes of influence, and especially 
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to the admiration she had felt for the experience of life 
and the stately tenue of Lord Melbourne and of Lord 
Conyngham. These men belonged in measure to the 
tradition of the eighteenth century ; they could recall the 
time when people wore perukes, and long silk waistcoats, 
and entered drawing-rooms delicately, with the chapeau- 
bras pressed between the palms of their hands as they 
bowed. It was a very curious chance which ordained that 
theearliest guides of the youthful Queen should be men of 
mature age extremely conservative in manner and bearing, 
carrying about with them an elaborateness of conduct 
which was already, sixty years ago, beginning to be 
antiquated. 

The consequence was that the Queen, carefully preserv- 
ing this tradition as she did, and perpetuating it by her 
august example, retained nota little of the air of a bygone 
age. Without pedantry, her scheme of manner was dis- 
tinctly more vieille-cour than that of any one else in 
Europe. In itself beautifully finished, it offered positively 
an antiquarian interest. But people who saw her seldom, 
or who were not accustomed to differentiate, made a mis- 
take in speaking of ‘the Queen’s beautiful manners,’ She 
had no ‘manners’ at all in the self-conscious or artificial 
sense. Her charm was made up of spontaneous kindliness 
and freedom from all embarrassment, built upon this 
eighteenth-century style or manner which she had in- 
herited or adopted. She acted as a great lady of 1790 might 
have acted, not because she set herself to have good ‘ man- 
ners, but because that was how great ladies, trained as she 
had been trained, naturally behaved, with a perfect grace 
based upon unsuspecting simplicity. What was inherent 
nature in her manner struck recent beholders with amaze- 
ment as conscious art; but what deceived them was a 
survival of the stateliness of the eighteenth century. 

Her ‘manner’ was greatly aided by a trait so unusual 
and so strongly marked that no sketch of her character 
could be considered complete which failed to dwell 
upon it. It was perhaps the most salient of all her 
native, as distinguished from her acquired, characteristics. 
This was her strongly defined dramatic instinct. Queen 
Victoria possessed, to a degree shared with her by certain 
distinguished actors only, the genius of movement. It is 
difficult to know to what she owed this. From the accounts 
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preserved of her earliest girlish appearances, it would look 
as though it had been innate. She certainly possessed it 
in full force as far back as human memory now extends, 
What we mean by her instinct for movement may perhaps 
be made apparent by the use of a homely phrase—she was 
never flurried by a space in front of her. How rare this 
is, even among the most august of every nation, only 
those who have had some observation of courts can know. 
The most experienced princes and princesses hesitate to 
‘take the stage,’ to cross alone, without haste and without 
hesitation, over a clear floor, just so far as is exactly har- 
monious and suitable. The most hardened are apt to 
shrink and sidle, to appeal mutely for help. These move- 
ments neyer gave Queen Victoria a moment’s inquietude. 
She knew by divination exactly where, and exactly how, 
and exactly how far to advance ; how to pause, and how 
to turn, and how to return were mysteries which never 
bewildered her in the slightest. When the Ozar Alex- 
ander II was here in 1874, the Russian court was astonished 
at the easy and unconscious dignity with which the Queen 
would walk straight over to some obscure person, and enter 
gracefully into conversation with him. Thatso much state- 
liness could be combined with so unconscious a simplicity 
was the subject of their continual amazement. 
Something more must be said about this habit of the 
Queen. Her movements on these occasions were never 
made without a purpose. It was not her custom to go 
directly to a personage of the first importance who had 
just been brought within her circle. She made it a practice 
to be well-informed, and she greatly disliked being put at 
a conversational disadvantage. She would therefore walk 
over to a man or woman of less prestige, and obtain from 
him or her the information she required about the ultimate 
object of her enquiry. But it would often happen that in 
the course of this auxiliary interview the Queen’s sympathy 
and interest would be arrested ; and while she was collect- 
ing facts about the third person, her attention would be 
drawn away to the individual from whom she was receiv- 
ing the information. Hence the court was often amused, 
and those who had but a superficial knowledge of the 
Queen were surprised, to see her, at a formal reception, 
linger long in apparently confidential exchange of ideas 
with one of the least important people in the room. Of 
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eourse the person so distinguished was enchanted, and the 
Queen had made another friend for life, and one whom 
she would never forget. Then she would serenely resume 
her turn round the room, entirely unembarrassed, greatly 
interested in each fresh mind that was presented to her. 
These were occasions of singular interest to the student 
of her character, who would try, but try in vain, to de- 
cipher the inscrutable look in her face. It is impossible 
to conceive a social function more distressingly set about 
with snares for an unwary footstep. But the Queen was 
trammelled by no bourgeois fear of not doing the right 
thing. She trusted to the unfailing nicety of her famous 
dramatic instinct. 

There are still a few who recollect her demeanour when 
she went to Paris to greet the Emperor and Empress of 
the French in 1855. She was not known in France; Parisian 
society had not made up its mind whether it meant to like 
her or not. Her tiny figure disconcerted the critics, and 
somebody quoted Emile Deschamps, ‘ La reine-Mab nous 
a'visité. Paris decided at first sight that it did not like 
her English dress, and was frigid to her ‘ want of style.’ 
But within a week Paris was at the feet of the little 
great lady. Her conquest of France happened at the 
gala performance at the Opera. Everybody was watching 
for the sovereigns, and the moment was highly critical. 
The Empress was looking magnificent, a dream of silken 
splendour; the Queen, as ever, somewhat disdainful of 
her clothes, had made no effort to shine. But when the 
party arrived at the box of the Opera, her innate genius 
for movement inspired her. The Empress of the French, 
fussing about her women, loitered at the door of the box ; 
the Queen of England walked straight to the front, wait- 
ing for no help and anxious for no attendance. She stood 
there alone for a moment, surveying the vast concourse 
of society, and then she slowly bowed on every side, with 
a smile which the most consummate actress might envy. 

This was a great moment, and the way in which it 
struck the French was extraordinary. ‘La reine Mab’ 
became from that day forth the idol of Parisian society, 
and ‘the way she did it,’ the consummate skill of the thing, 
was celebrated everywhere by the amateurs of deportment. 
She was never embarrassed ; if a question could possibly 
be raised about etiquette, she would say, ‘What does it 
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matter?’ She felt herself to be a law-giver on all such 
questions. In'the same connexion, her behaviour to the 
Empress of the French was a model of good style. The 
Empress Eugénie was at that time one of the most 
exquisite human beings in Europe, while Queen Victoria 
was not, and knew that she was not, what is understood 
by ‘pretty.’ But she was frankly and simply charmed 
with the admiration which the beauty of the Empress 
awakened wherever the sovereigns went; she shared this 
admiration, and it never crossed her mind to resent the 
expression of it. She would as soon have been piqued at 
the effect caused by a gorgeous sunset or by a tropical 
flower. Her admiration was returned on other grounds; 
the Empress Eugénie’s visits became a pleasure which the 
Queen always looked forward to. The manner of each of 
them to the other was perfect, and the friendship between 
the two ladies, begun nearly fifty years ago, ended only 
with the life of the Queen. 

Queen Victoria was unique in combining simple and 
unconscious dignity with a distinct theatrical instinct. She 
was unrivalled in her sense of the proper mise en scéne of 
a formal ceremonial. When her chamberlains were at a 
loss to see by the light of nature how a court function 
should be arranged, at the. last moment there was always 
the resource of appealing to the Queen. This dramatic 
imagination of hers made her a formidable criti¢ of 
manners and in particular of attitude. It was no matter 
of doubt with her how this, that, or the other should be 
said or handled ; she knew at once, infallibly, what was 
the one right way. Hence she was sometimes, as it 
appeared to laxer disciplinarians, rather severe on ugly 
manners; she used to complain that so-and-so had ‘such 
an uncomfortable way of behaving.’ It jarred upon her 
nerves; it was a discord which the perfect rightness of her 
own instinct made it difficult for her to comprehend. But 
she never showed the discomfort which she felt. Her 
command over her face was absolute, and only those who 
knew her very intimately could detect the slight tighten- 
ing of the lips and concentrated expression of the eyes 
which showed her sense of annoyance. 

Queen Victoria’s genius for movement was born with 
her, and not inherited. She certainly did not receive it 
from the excellent Duchess of Kent. She attributed some- 
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thing of her perfect ease to the early training of a French 
dancing-mistress, but it was certainly innate. Although 
the drama was that branch of the fine arts in which she 
took the greatest interest, she herself never acted in the 
private theatricals which were so prominent a part of the 
court life at one time. She was not, perhaps, a careful 
student of drama itself, from the literary point of view; 
it was the scenic effect, and, in particular, the elements of 
scenic attitude and movement, which occupied her atten- 
tion. When she attended the theatre, which she loved, 
she always commented on any lack of propriety in action ; 
and, on the other hand, the presence of this quality at- 
tracted her strong approval. It is recollected that. she 
placed Grisi on a higher level than all other operatic per- 
formers in this respect. When that actress flung herself 
across the door in ‘The Huguenots, or arranged the poison 
scene with the Duke in ‘Lucrezia Borgia, and when Viardot 
Garcia rose to the height of her invective in the ‘Prophéte,’ 
the Queen’s face blazed with approbation. She would turn 
in her box and say, ‘There! not one of the others could 
do that, no, not even Alboni!’ At the private plays 
at court, she was always an acute observer, and, when 
she consented to advise, a superlatively practical stage- 
manager; while, when professional companies came down 
to act before her—an event to which she looked forward 
eagerly, and which she enjoyed like a child—it was al- 
ways the effective theatrical movement. which interested 
her most, 

Of her personal attributes, her smile was perhaps the 
most notable. It played a very large part in the economy 
of her power, and something of the skill of her dramatic 
instinct passed into its exercise. No smile was the least 
like it, and no shadow of it is preserved for posterity in 
any one of her published likenesses. In particular, under 
the evil spell of the photographic camera it disappeared 
altogether, and those who never saw it can have little 
idea of the marvellous way in which it brightened and ex- 
hilarated the lines of the Queen’s features in advancing 
years. The subtlety of a smile is forgotten sooner than 
any other feature of a countenance, and it may be well, 
while the memory of it is still fresh, to attempt some poor 
picture of it in words. It came very suddenly, in the form 
of a mild radiance over the whole face, a softening and a 
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raising of the lines of the lips, a flash of kindly light 
beaming from the eyes. Then, in another moment, jit 
was gone, leaving behind a suffused softness, something 
that was the antidote to embarrassment or fear. The 
Queen could express all nuances of feeling by her smile, 
Sometimes it would suggest the gentlest of reproofs, ina 
deprecating glance, with a sparkle in the eye which with- 
drew the least apprehension of offence. Sometimes it 
would be a little espiégle, with a hint that the smiler was 
wide-awake, was aware of the subtleties of the occasion, 
Sometimes it would be coyly negative, leading the speaker 
on, the lips slightly opened, with a suggestion of kindly 
fun, even of a little innocent Schadenfreude. But of all 
the varieties of the Queen’s fascinating smile, perhaps the 
most delicate was the sorrowful one at the troubles of her 
friends ; this was a sort of pale beam emanating from the 
motionless features, a faint illumination all made up of 
affection and sympathy and regretful experience of the 
fragility of human happiness. Curiously enough—and 
we have to note this as one of the little contradictions in 
the Queen’s character—as she grew older, and her opinion 
grew firmer, she certainly grew less positive in many of 
her expressions of it. The more easy she felt it would be 
to dictate, the less did she seem to desire to be dictatorial. 
This tolerance, too, was to be read in her smile, a cautious 
suspension of judgment, a faintly humorous and inten- 
tional ambiguity. Her smile, in fact, was the key, for 
those who knew how to turn it, to the secrets of the 
Queen’s character. 

In the intimacy of home life, and particularly when the 
discipline of her household was relaxed at Balmoral or at 
Osborne, the Queen gave way without restraint to her 
very quick and rich sense of humour. If those of her 
ladies who have seen her at the little purely feminine 
dinners in Scotland or at Mentone would but speak, they 
could give us charming studies of Her Majesty in the allegro 
vein. The jests in which the Queen delighted were not of 
the very subtle kind. But a rather primitive kind of fun, 
when she was in the mood for it, would amuse her almost 
beyond her own endurance, till she was simply breathless 
and could bear no more. Her rather prominent blue 
eyes would positively beam with entertainment. Some- 
times she was taken, and at very awkward moments, 
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with what the French so aptly term le fou rire. She had 
no very cautious sense of the proper range of jokes, and 
has been known to pass them on with an extraordinary 
rashness. A very charming element in her humour, when 
it was less exuberant, was a certain kindly shyness, as 
though she were not quite sure of being met half way, 
and yet believed that she would be, and, at all events, 
would venture. 

Although so given to perceive the risible side of things, 
and, therefore, unprotected against laughter, the Queen 
could, when it was necessary, perform feats of endurance. 
Qn one occasion an embassy from a leading Oriental power, 
never represented at our court before, was to be received 
for the first time. The event was of some importance, 
and the reception very ceremonious. The English court, 
however, had not been prepared for the appearance or the 
language or the formalities of the envoys. From the very 
opening of the scene, there was something inconceivably 
funny about everything that happened. When, at last, 
the ambassadors suddenly bowed themselves, apparently 
as men struggling with acute internal pain, and squeezed 
their hands together in passionate deprecation between 
their knees, the English court quivered with merriment 
like aspen-leaves. The Queen alone remained absolutely 
grave. If anything betrayed emotion, it was a deepened 
colour and a more intense solemnity. The envoys with- 
drew at last, with salaams the most exquisite imaginable, 
and then, but not till then, the Queen broke down, saying, 
through her sobs of mirth, ‘ But I went through it, I did 
go right through it!’ 

The Queen made no pretention to smartness of speech, 
yet she could often surprise those who talked with her by 
her wit. It consisted, to a great degree—as, indeed, most 
wit does—in a rapid movement of the speaker’s mind, 
which dived suddenly ‘and reappeared at an unexpected 
place. Her sincerity led her to a quaintness of wording 
which was often very entertaining. One instance of this, 
among many which rise to the memory, may be given 
here. A piece of very modern music had been performed 
in the Queen’s presence, manifestly not to her approval. 
‘What is that?’ she asked. ‘It’s a drinking song, Ma'am, 
by Rubinstein.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said the Queen; ‘no. such 
thing! Why, you could not drink a cup of tea to that?’ ’ 

Vol. 193.—No. 386, Zz 
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Her sense of humour was that of a strong and healthy 
person. It was a natural outcome of the breadth of her 
normal and wholesome humanity. That she had a very 
remarkable fund of nervous strength follows as a matter 
of course on the record of what she was and what she 
lived to. do. Her courage was one of the personal 
qualities of which her subjects were most properly con- 
vinced; they knew her to have a royal disdain of fear, 
One of the little incidents, hardly noted at the time, and 
soon forgotten, which deserve to be revived, was connected 
with the attack made upon her in 1850 by Robert Pate, 
who struck her across the face with a cane. She was on 
her way home from her afternoon drive, when, just as 
the carriage turned into the archway on Constitution 
Hill, the assault was made. She was announced to appear 
at the Opera that evening, and her frightened ladies said 
that of course she would stay at home. ‘Certainly not; 
she replied. ‘If I do not go, it will be thought that I am 
seriously hurt, and people will be distressed and alarmed.’ 
‘But you are hurt, ma’am. ‘Very well, then every one 
shall see how little I mind it. The usual orders were 
given, and at the proper hour she appeared in the theatre, 
where the news of the attack had preceded her; the 
whole house was in consternation. The Queen walked 
straight to the front of the royal box, stood there for 
every one to see the red weal across her forehead, bowed 
on all sides, smiled, and sat down to enjoy the play. 

On her last visit to Dublin, she was strongly urged to 
have an escort of cavalry always close to the carriage. 
She refused point-blank. ‘Why, if I were to show the 
least distrust of the Irish, they would think I deserved to 
be afraid of them.’ Under no conditions did she ever show 
the slightest panic or any fear for her own person. When 
the Fenian troubles were at their height, there was an 
idea that an attempt would be made to kidnap the Queen 
from Osborne, and she was consulted as to steps to be 
taken for her further protection. She laughed aloud and 
put the proposals by. ‘Poor things,’ she said, ‘if they 
were so silly as to run away with me, they would find me 
a very inconvenient charge.’ 

The attitude of Queen Victoria towards religion formed 
a very interesting element in the composition of her 
character. It was two-fold; the political and the personal, 
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and these two never clashed. The political side can easily 
be defined. She accepted, without discussion, the paradox 
that she was the head of two more or less antagonistic 
religious bodies. It did not trouble her at all that at 
Carlisle she was the official representative of the Anglican 
Church, and a few minutes later, at Lockerbie, she had be- 
come theofficial representative of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
This she not merely did not question, but its discussion 
annoyed her; she did not permit any trifling with the 
subject. She considered her political relation to the 
national religions exactly as she treated her headship of 
the army or the navy. It was a constitutional matter, 
which she never dreamed of disputing. To have asked 
how it coincided with her personal inner convictions 
would have seemed to her like asking her if she had ever 
served as a soldier or a sailor. She was Queen of Great 
Britain, and the sovereigns of this country were heads of 
its two national churches. She wished to be kind to her 
Catholic subjects in the same way; ‘I am their Queen, 
and I must look after them,’ she said. She would have 
been quite prepared to be the religious head of her 
Mohammadan and her Buddhist subjects in India, in the 
same professional way. She looked upon these things as 
part of the business of her statecraft, and never allowed 
the matter to trouble her conscience. 

Of her personal religion it behoves us to speak with great 
reserve and with deep respect. Yet it was so prominent 
a feature of her character that we are not justified in 
excluding it from our study. Be it simply said, then, that 
in Her Majesty the religious life was carried out upon the 
plainest Christian lines, without theological finesse, and 
without either vacillation or misgiving. She never dis- 
puted about questions of faith; she never dwelt on its 
circumstances. She was always very shy of airing her 
convictions, and had something of the old eighteenth- 
eentury shrinking from what she called ‘enthusiasm.’ 
She desired above all things to avoid the appearance of 
eant, and brought to the discussion of religion, as of all 
other things, that exquisite spirit of good breeding of 
which she was the acknowledged mistress. It may be 
hazarded that the forms of service in which she found 
most satisfaction were those of the Presbyterian Church. 
But she never discussed them, and. never was at pains to 
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defend them. If by chance some ardent theologian in 
Scotland should find it irresistible in the Queen’s private 
presence to split hairs and insist upon subtle shades of 
dogma, he was listened to but not answered. Presently 
the collie-dog would yawn, and the Queen would faintly 
smile; if the divine was a wise man, he would accept the 
criticism. The Queen—it must be admitted—had no 
leaning to theological discussion, and not much curiosity 
about creeds. 

Preachers not unfrequently made the great mistake of 
setting their sermons directly at Her Majesty. This was 
never approved of, and even when it was done in a round- 
about way it was sure to be discovered. The Queen 
greatly preferred a direct appeal to the congregation in 
general; she liked to merge herself with the others—to 
be forgotten by the preacher, except as one among many 
souls. References to her‘ vast empire’ and her ‘sovereign 
influence over millions of men’ always gave offence. ‘I 
think he would have done better to stick to his text,’ she 
would say. She had no love for any sort of excess; she 
discouraged asceticism as a branch of the ‘enthusiasm’ 
that she dreaded; she did not approve of long services, 
and would sometimes scandalise the minister by indicat- 
ing, with uplifted fan, that the sermon was getting too 
lengthy. She said of one clergyman, ‘I think he would 
do better if he did not look at me. He catches my eye, 
and then he cannot stop.’ The Queen disapproved of 
proselytism in the court; she would allow no distribution 
of tracts, no propagation of fads and ‘peculiar opinions. 
There was no reason why there should be any sects, she 
thought, and no proof that modern people were any wiser 
about morals than their forefathers. She was a Broad 
Churchwoman, in the true sense, and her attitude towards 
dogmatic religion was a latitudinarian one, though perhaps 
she would have disliked it being defined in that way. In 
the old Tractarian days she felt a certain curiosity in the 
movement, but when Lady Canning tried to convert her 
to High Church views, the Queen was very angry. It 
rather set a mark in her mind against a person that he 
or she was a ritualist. It was always an element in her 
reticence with regard to Mr Gladstone, that he was too 
High Church ; ‘I am afraid he has the mind of a Jesuit, 
she uséd to say. She liked Roman Catholics very much 
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better than Anglican ritualists, partly because she had a 
respect for their antiquity, and partly because she was 
not the head of their Church, and so felt no responsibility 
about their opinions. She had foreign Roman Catholic 
friends with whom she sometimes spoke on religious 
matters with a good deal of freedom. Her knowledge of 
many phases of modern religious thought was rather 
vague; and when the creed of the Positivists was first 
brought to her notice, she was extremely interested. 
‘How very curious, she said, ‘and how very sad! What 
a pity somebody does not explain to them what a mistake 
they are making. But do tell me more about this strange 
M. Comte.’ 

The religious position of the Queen, as a human being, 
can be very simply defined. The old peasant at her 
cottage-door, spelling out a page of the Bible, was an 
image that particularly appealed to her. She was full of 
beautiful and perfectly simple devotional feelings; she 
was confident. of the efficacy of prayer. She looked upon 
herself quite without disproportion, not as a Queen, but 
asan aged woman who had been sorely tried by anxiety 
and bereavement, and by the burden of responsibility, but 
who had been happy enough to see through it all that it 
was the will of God, and to feel that that lightened the 
load. It was her cardinal maxim that all discomfort 
comes from resisting that will. To her parish-priests 
she always showed particular kindness; and some she 
honoured with her confidence. Dean Wellesley, in many 
ways like-minded with herself, was long her trusted con- 
fidant. Nephew of the great Duke, he was a noble type 
of the enlightened statesman-priest, and he was the latest 
survival of all those men who were grouped around the 
Queen in her early youth. He exercised a paramount 
authority in matters of Church preferment, where the 
Queen never questioned his wisdom, for she had proved 
him to be raised above all sectarian prejudice by his 
remarkable elevation of character. Dean Wellesley was 
aware of the importance of his advice to the Queen, and 
he refused bishopric after bishopric from unwillingness to 
leave her. At his death, in 1882, she was deeply afflicted. 
No later chaplain could hope to exercise quite the same 
power as Dean Wellesley; but Dr Davidson (the present 
Bishop of Winchester), who, after a short interval, suc- 
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ceeded him in the Deanery, obtained in later years an 
influence closely resembling that of his predecessor. In 
the Established Church of Scotland, no minister received 
clearer marks of Her Majesty’s favour, and none, it may 
be added, deserved them better, than Dr Norman Macleod, 
whose elevated and lovable character, compounded of 
strength and tenderness, good sense, humour, and sym- 
pathy, was animated by a form of religion specially 
attractive to the Queen. 

Perfect as she was in a regal and political aspect, filling 
more than adequately an astonishing number of offices, 
it was yet inevitable that there should be sides of life in 
which Queen Victoria was not inclined, or was not, let us 
boldly admit it, competent to take a leading part. Such 
shining qualities as hers could not but have their defects, 
and it is the poorest-spirited obsequiousness to pretend 
that they had not. No one brought a greater tact to the 
solution of the questions, What can I, and what can I 
not do? than did her late Majesty. When it came to her 
asking herself, Can I be a leader of intellectual and 
zesthetic taste? she promptly decided that she could not, 
and she did not attempt the impossible task. It may be 
admissible to regret, or not to regret, that the Queen did 
not take the lead in the advancement of literature and 
art among her people. It may be a not insufficient 
answer, founded upon absolute common-sense, to say that 
she had, literally, not leisure enough to do everything, 
and that she very wisely diverted her attention from 
those subjects in which, as a leader, she might have failed. 
She had no time to fail; consequently, if there was the 
least doubt concerning her ability in any one direction, 
there it was useless to push on. 

This was particularly the case in regard to literature. 
She saw a vast and growing work being performed by 
her subjects, and she did not feel that she was in touch 
with it. She accordingly left it alone, and had the wisdom 
not to attempt to patronise what she was not sure of com: 
prehending. If we are content to examine her personal 
tastes and predilections, they were not brilliant, but they 
did no discredit to her understanding. She was naive 
about the books she read, which were mainly novels and 
travels. Walter Scott was her favourite author; but she 
had a great partiality for Jane Austen. The Prince Con- 
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sort was an enthusiastic student of George Eliot, and he 
persuaded the Queen to read her books; she continued, 
perhaps partly for the Prince’s sake, to express great ad- 
miration for them. The Queen had no real feeling for 
poetry, although she professed a cult for Tennyson, 
founded upon her emotional interest in his ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ More modern authors received little attention 
from her ; and the stories current of the Queen’s particular 
interest in this or that recent writer may be dismissed as 
the fables of self-advertisement. She would sometimes 
begin a book, at the earnest request of one of her ladies, 
who would immediately write off to the author: ‘I am 
happy to tell you that the Queen is now deep in your 
“Prodigies of Passion ”’; but the correspondent would fail 
to mention that Her Majesty had tossed it away when 
she reached the fifth page. She would be very full of a 
book of information while she was studying it, would. be 
riveted by particular anecdotes, and would quote them 
eagerly. 

It could not with truth be said that her interest in art 
was much more acute. Here again, it was always her 
instinct that guided her rather than cultivated knowledge. 
She never took the right kind of interest in the beautiful 
objects she possessed in her palaces, and it is mere courtly 
complaisance to pretend that she did. In painting, two or 
three foreigners pleased her, and she rang the changes on 
their productions. In portraiture she greatly preferred 
likeness to artistic merit, and it was this that kept her 
from employing some of the great Englishmen of her 
reign. The Queen was entreated to sit to Mr G. F. Watts, 
but in vain. When it was argued that he would produce 
a splendid painting, she would say: ‘ Perhaps so, but I am 
afraid it would be ugly.’ Lady Canning, at the time of the 
Pre-Raphaelite revival, tried very hard to lead the Queen’s 
taste into fresh channels, and to woo it away from its 
cold German traditions; but she did not succeed. Frankly, 
the Queen did not care about art. She did not attempt to 
become acquainted with the leading English artists of her 
time. The only studio of a master that she ever visited 
was that of Leighton, whose ‘ Procession of Cimabue’ the 
Prince Consort had bought for her, and whom she thought 
delightful, though perhaps more as an accomplished and 
highly agreeable courtier than as a painter. 
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Her attitude to music and to drama was much more 
interesting, though very simple. She had a sweet soprano 
voice, and had been trained by Costa to produce it prettily, 
She was very modest and even deprecatory about this ac- 
complishment of hers, in which, however, she acquitted 
herself charmingly. Her favourite musician was Mendels- 
sohn, who had greatly pleased her in early days as a man. 
She would have nothing to say, until quite late in life, to 
Wagner or Brahms, and once dismissed them all in one of 
her abrupt turns of conversation, ‘Quite incomprehen- 
sible!’ ‘I’m bored with the Future altogether,’ she used 
to say, ‘and don’t want to hear any more about it.’ She 
was not more partial to some of the old masters, and once 
closed a musical discussion by saying, ‘Handel always 
tires me, and I won't pretend he doesn’t.’ She carried 
out her aversion to the last, and forbade that the Dead 
March in ‘Saul’ should be played at her funeral. 

At the play she must always have been a charming 
companion, her attention was so gaily awakened, her 
spirits so juvenile. She was fond of drama, even of melo- 
drama, and let herself become the willing victim of every 
illusion. Sometimes she put on a little sprightly air of 
condescension to a companion presumably ignorant of 
stage affairs: ‘Now listen, carefully. You think that 
woman is the housekeeper, but you wait and see.’ And 
at the dénouement, the Queen was always triumphant: 
‘There! you didn’t expect that, did you?’ She thoroughly 
enjoyed a good farce, and laughed heartily at the jokes. 
She delighted in Italian opera, and when she liked a piece, 
she steeped herself in every part of it, the melody and the 
romance, and heard it over and over until she knew the 
music by heart. ‘Norma’ was a great favourite; and in 
later years Calvé won her heart in ‘Carmen,’ to which 
opera—music, plot, and everything—the Queen became 
absolutely devoted. And the pieces of Gilbert and Sullivan 
were an endless delight to her ; she would even take a part 
in these, very drolly and prettily. No one could form a 
more sympathetic audience, whether in music or drama, 
than the Queen. She gave her unbroken attention to the 
performer, and followed whatever was being done with an 
almost childish eagerness. If the tenor began to be in the 
least heavy, the Queen would be observed to fidget, as 
though hardly restrained from breaking into song herself; 
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and at the slightest deviation from perfection of delivery 
her fan began to move. No part of her character was 
more singularly interesting than the way in which, in 
such matters as these, she preserved a charm of juvenile 
freshness like an atmosphere surrounding the complex 
machinery of her mind. 

One side of her development which must not escape 
consideration was that which made her, without rival, the 
leading woman of the world of her time. The way in 
which the Queen faced the society of Europe, or rather 
advanced at its head, through the greater part of her 
long life, was the result of a variety of influences, from 
within and from without. To follow these curiously 
would lead us too far, and we must confine ourselves to 
a consideration of certain definite effects upon the Queen’s 
character. But before doing so, it may be well to offer 
a few remarks with regard to the court which she formed 
around her, and which took the stamp of her personal 
tastes and temperament. To comprehend the constitution 
of the Victorian court, it must be recollected, first and fore- 
most, that the Queen had an extreme respect for tenue 
in all its forms. When she was alone with her usual 
companions, nothing in the world could be more easy 
than she was in her deportment and conversation ; but on 
anything approaching a state function utter rigidity was 
to be observed. This exterior stiffness, for which the 
English court became rather uncomfortably celebrated 
throughout Europe, was due, doubtless, in the first in- 
stance, to the tradition of Stockmar through the Prince 
Consort. When the Prince came to this country, there 
was an idea abroad that the court of Windsor was very 
much too free and easy. He early induced the Queen to 
take the same view, and with her remarkable tenacity of 


. purpose she acted on those lines until the end. There were 


certain modifications, of course. Some people now living 
ean recollect the intensely German evenings at Windsor, 
with their curious round of etiquette. The Queen herself 
invented the convenient but embarrassing habit of having 
one person after another called up to converse with her. 
Meanwhile silence had to be maintained in the rest of the 
room, and the whole social effect was stilted to the last 
degree. The Royalties stood together on the rug in front 
of the fire, a station which none durst hold but they; and 
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amusing incidents occurred in connexion with this sacred 
object. When Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton first dined with 
the Queen, he strolled about the drawing-room afterwards 
so freely that Her Majesty whispered in agitation, ‘If you 
don’t do something to attract his attention, in another 
minute he'll be—on the rug!’ 

But although the rule of the court in these matters 
was so absolute, and its habits intensely conservative, the 
Queen’s private manner was never affected by it, even on 
these stately occasions. Sometimes the court, on arriving 
in the drawing-room after dinner, would form a semi-circle 
around the Queen, and stand while she spoke to one after 
another. | There was, of course, no other talk. When this 
ordeal was over, the Queen would take her flight to the 
sofa, where the Duchess of Kent was already seated at a 
round table at her game of cards. The formality of the 
evening would then subside, and the Queen would be once 
more the charming easy companion with whom her ladies 
had gone sketching in the park in the morning. 

The Queen was sometimes a little nervous lest people 
whom she did not know well should be tempted to take a 
liberty. Of course, as years rolled on, this became a more 
and more utterly incredible supposition, but in old years 
more than one dinner-party at Windsor was spoiled by it. 
At the shadow, or less than the shadow, of an undue free- 
dom, she would freeze, and, in all probability, not thaw 
again through the course of the dinner. She had a droll 
way of referring to these mischances, for which she had 
always the same formula; she used to say, ‘I chose to 
have a headache last night. I am not quite sure that —— 
is discreet. This was a favourite word with the Queen, 
and she used it in a variety of meanings. It meant well- 
bred, and it meant tactful; and it meant personally or 
instinctively agreeable to Her Majesty. It was rather a 
dreadful moment when she said that somebody was ‘ not 
discreet.’ Her favourite form of showing displeasure for 
want of discretion was to leave off asking the indiscreet 
person to dinner. The Queen invariably selected her own 
dinner list; and people who had unconsciously offended 
found out their error by not being asked for several suc- 
cessive nights. In process of time their sin would be par- 
doned, and the sign of it would be the reappearance of the 
name on the dinner list. 
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She had a very fine instinct for good breeding, but this 
did not prevent her from being sometimes a prey to vulgar 
toadies. People would enlist her sympathies for some de- 
eayed relation of their own, and the Queen would become 
violently interested. If, as not unfrequently was the case, 
the personage proved disappointing, she would often be 
exceedingly forbearing. ‘Not very pretty manners, poor 
thing! Well, well!’ she would say, and that would be the 
end of it. On the whole, she did not resent this common- 
ness of manner so much as she did lofty behaviour. She 
looked askance at pretentious people, and in this direction 
she was certainly sometimes tempted to injustice. She 
was always a little afraid of ‘clever’ women; and a repu- 
tation for superior intelligence was no recommendation 
in her eyes. She liked the ladies about her to have ex- 
tremely good manners and a pretty presence, but she 
shrank away from any woman who, she feared, was ‘ going 
to be clever.’ It had been very early instilled into her 
that it was man’s province to be clever, and that it was 
much best for woman not to intrude into it. 

The men with whom she had been principally brought 
into contact at the beginning of her reign had not been 
remarkable as a group for their mental cultivation. There 
seems to be no doubt at all that the ‘man of the world’ of 
fifty years ago was in every respect a more ignorant being 
than he would be if he flourished to-day. Not merely did 
he not know much, but it was a point of honour with 
him to conceal what little he did know. The wives and 
daughters of these noblemen surrounded the young Queen, 
and impressed upon her the idea of what English women 
ought to be. In the course of time, Prince Albert appeared 
upon the scene, with his head full of the precepts of Count 
Stockmar, his store of German culture, and his genuine 
taste for science and philosophy. The Queen was parti- 
ally converted to the Prince Consort's views ; not merely 
was she proud of his attainments, but she admitted to 
herself that it was proper that there should be cultivated 
and learned men, who should walk in line with the Prince. 
But, as regards women, she retained her. preconceived 
ideal. She would certainly never have allowed that every 
action of theirs could be analysed under one of three 
categories, as it was said that Stockmar had persuaded 
Prince Albert to believe. 
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Much must, however, be left to conjecture when we 
speak of the formation of the Queen’s character at that 
early date, as there are few survivors amongst us to con- 
sult, and as the memoir-writers of those years scarcely 
thought of preserving the intimate and homely details 
which would now be so invaluable. Old court circulars 
and lists of the personnel of the court indicate, however, 
that then, as now, the court consisted of eight ladies of 
the bedchamber, simply styled ladies-in-waiting, eight 
maids of honour, eight equerries, the Prince Consort's 
private secretary, and the privy purse. Other special 
posts were filled by other occupants, when they were 
required, at Windsor or in London. From 1854 onwards, 
for the next fifteen or twenty years, we meet with names 
such as those of Lady Canning, Lady Macdonald, Lady 
Jocelyn, the Duchess of Athole, and Lady Mount Edgeumbe. 
Each of these remarkable women left a vivid impress on 
the daily life of the Queen. The extraordinary courage and 
strength of purpose of Lady Canning, exhibited as they 
were through the Indian Mutiny and afterwards, are matter 
of history. In Lady Macdonald there existed a love of 
literature and language which Prince Albert greatly ad- 
mired, and which he commended to the notice of the Queen. 
But it was Lady Jocelyn, brilliant and witty—the most 
beautiful woman of her day, and doomed to close her life 
as the most unhappy—who was more uniformly fortunate 
than any other of the Queen’s early companions in sus- 
taining that spirit of artless gaiety and sparkling good 
manners in which Her Majesty delighted. 

The influence of the Duchess of Athole upon the Queen 
was unique. No one, perhaps, ever charmed her Royal 
mistress so completely. The Duchess was a romantic 
being, who seemed to be transferred to life straight from 
the pages of one of the Waverley novels. She was, before 
she came to Windsor, and whenever she was back at home 
in the north, the type of a Scottish chieftainess. Her 
purpose was inflexible, her sense of humour broad and 
full, her will that of a woman who was born to rule, and 
who knew it. Full of kindliness to those who acknow- 
ledged her sway, but quick to resent and to resist the 
slightest encroachment, the smallest slight to her pride, the 
Duchess of Athole seemed created by nature to fail at 
court and to fling over the traces of its discipline. But 
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her brain was full of wild Celtic romance, and this was 
fortunately centred, with an intense devotion, upon the 
person of Queen Victoria. Whatever homage she would 
have demanded from others for herself, whatever claims 
her fierce pride made on the allegiance of her clan, the 
Duchess was only too happy to lavish on the Queen. 
She was not conventional, and she laid herself out to 
persuade the Queen to share her breezy love of out-door 
life. The result on the Queen was a further appreciation 
of scenery, and of the landscape-painters whom the Duchess 
would sometimes bring in her train from Dunkeld. 

In slightly later times women scarcely less remarkable 
than these, and in some cases still more intimately bound 
up in the Queen’s private life, took the place of the older 
ladies. Lady Mount Edgcumbe, whose musical talents 
were a ceaseless source of delight to the Queen, formed a 
link between the older generation and those who, like 
Lady Ely, with her tireless devotion, and Lady Churchill, 
whose life closed but a few days before that of her Royal 
mistress, succeeded them in their duties and their privi- 
leges. Although the gentlemen-in-waiting did not occupy 
so much of her time, there were several, such as the 
present Duke of Grafton, Lord de Roos, Lord Hertford, 
and General Hardinge, who were counted among the 
Queen’s real friends for life. 

The maids of honour were never reckoned in court 
esteem as quite so high in consideration as the ladies-in- 
waiting. Some among them, however, as particularly 
Miss Phipps, continued to serve the Queen as secretaries 
to the end; and two, Lady Biddulph and Lady Ponsonby, 
as wives of successive keepers of the privy purse, shared 
with their husbands the privilege of attending the Queen 
wherever she went. None of these whom we have men- 
tioned could be called dull or commonplace women. Each 
had some peculiar strength or charm of temperament; and 
it might be supposed that each would exercise some direct 
influence upon the Queen’s character. But it ismore than 
doubtful whether they can be said to have done so. Queen 
Victoria was curiously independent of her attendant ladies. 
She valued them, she appreciated their qualities, she leaned 
on their devotion; but she was never under their influence. 
She accepted their services in a dispassionate, professional 
way, and she ever, by preserving a quiet tone of decorum, 
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checked any exaggerated expression of personal affection 
the moment that it was threatened. 

The Queen, full of warmth and human. tenderness ag 
she was, and surrounded all her life by persons deeply 
devoted to her, to whom she was deeply attached, was 
singularly without what could truly be called friends. The 
atmosphereof her lifewas too much charged with formality 
to allow of what could deserve the name of a deep personal 
friendship between herself and any of her subjects. No 
one, it was made apparent, was ever quite necessary to 
her; the indispensable person did not exist. Lady Canning 
used to warn enthusiastic novices of the danger of culti- 
vating any illusion on this point. She would say, ‘ You 
will be delighted with your waiting at Balmoral or at 
Osborne. You will see the Queen intimately, riding, 
dancing, playing, dining. You will think she cannot get 
on without you. And then you will come back one day to 
Windsor, and somebody else will take your place, and you 
will have become—a number on the list.’ Undoubtedly, 
in her ripe wisdom, the Queen encouraged this. She desired 
above all things to keep the society immediately around 
her person on a serene and even footing. There must not 
be the least approach to favouritism; and she would check 
herself first of all if she discovered a tendency in her own 
manner to encourage one person at the expense of another, 
But, in truth, her engrained professional habit made her 
free of all her ladies. 

It is matter of ancient history that in 1839 the Queen 
waged a determined battle with Sir Robert Peel on the 
subject of the appointment of her bedchamber women. 
He offered his resignation, and she accepted it without 
the least compunction. It is not so well known that she 
failed in her second and parallel controversy, about her 
private secretary. No Government would hear of creating 
any such appointment, and the post continued to be offici- 
ally unrecognised until the very close of her reign. It was 
none the less powerful, however, for being unofficial. In 
Baron Stockmar’s letters to the Prince Consort, he acutely 
points out how the Prince may best serve the Queen, by 
acting as her private secretary. He tried to do this, with 
the help of G. E. Anson; of course the result was that 
the unseen man, of professional knowledge and habits, 
became the moving spirit. It continued to be’ so after 
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the Prince’s death. If anyone doubts this, let him turn 
to the Queen’s letter on the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, in the ‘ Life of Archbishop Tait.’ Can anyone fail 
to detect, in the liberal accent with which the Queen 
deprecates the rejection of the Bill, that there is more of 
General Grey in this letter than the mere shaping of the 
draft ? 

It came about in this way, unofficially, and as it were, 
unconsciously, that after the death of the Prince Consort 
the Queen gradually found herself at the head of a little 
staff of confidential officers. These consisted originally of 
General Grey, and then of General Ponsonby, as private 
secretary, with Sir Charles Phipps originally, and then 
Sir Thomas Biddulph, as the keeper of the privy purse. 
Eventually there was an arrangement by which Sir Henry 
Ponsonby combined the two offices, with the aid of two 
assistants. Still later, there was a return to the original 
arrangement; and Sir Arthur Bigge was private secretary, 
and Sir Fleetwood Edwards keeper of the privy purse, to 
the end. This staff, never officially acknowledged in the 
fulness of its functions, had to exercise the most complete 
self-effacement, and became, in effect, an expansion of the 
Queen’s personal power in action. The watchword of the 
lives of her private secretaries was devotion to the will of 
the Queen. The secret of the power they exercised was 
faithfully kept from the public, and will always be kept. 
These men gave their lives to her service, without demur 
or reserve, and itis as much to her honour as it is to theirs 
that she inspired such complete devotion in men of such 
remarkable gifts. 

The duties of the private secretaries included not merely 
communication, on the Queen's behalf, with the principal 
Departments of the Government, but the reading through 
of all the despatches, and the digestion for the Queen’s 
use of all documents—the keeping watch, in short, upon 
everything of public importance which went on in and 
out of Parliament, and the scheduling it so as to save the 
Queen's time as much as possible when it became necessary 
for her to form a decision. Not till many years have 
passed by will the real work of the private secretaries be 
fully known, but history is sure to confirm the verdict that, 
whatever their duties may ultimately prove to have been, 
they carried them out with complete self-effacement. 
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In this delicate and responsible position, it was the 
Queen’s constant wish that the private secretaries should 
never allow their own political feelings to be discoverable, 
They had to consent to belong to no particular party, to 
suffer, in fact, political disfranchisement. This, with the 
utmost sagacity, they always contrived to do; and ministers 
of every complexion have acknowledged the impartiality 
of the private secretaries. Lord Beaconsfield said to a 
political friend, ‘I believe that General Ponsonby used to 
be a Whig, but, whatever his politics may once have been, 
I can only say that I could not wish my case stated to the 
Queen better than the private secretary does it. Perhaps 
I am a gainer by his Whiggishness, as it makes him more 
scrupulously on his guard to be always absolutely fair and 
lucid.’ The tributes of Mr Gladstone were not less explicit. 
It is greatly to the credit of the private secretaries, who 
came nearer to the mind of Her Majesty than any other 
persons, that they never forgot to efface their own views 
and wishes in her sovereign will. She exercised that will 
with complete independence ; and, from the death of the 
Prince Consort onwards, if she ever found any of her 
gentlemen issuing an order without her cognisance, she 
did not fail to make her displeasure felt. 

Throughout periods of crisis nothing could equal the 
firmness with which the Queen supported the decisions of 
her ministers. This was peculiarly the case during the 
South African War, when her loyalty to the Government 
never flagged for a moment. That she regretted that she 
had not seen the end of the war was true, but that she 
wished it to be prematurely stopped, or stopped by weak 
concessions, is absolutely untrue. A story has been circu- 
lated by some interested persons to the effect that, in her 
last words to the Prince of Wales, she ordered him to 
‘stop the war.’ This is a sacrilegious falsehood, to which 
it is proper that the most direct denial should be given. 
Such inventions do real mischief, and distort the popular 
conception of the Queen’s character. Having decided as 
head of the Army that war with a foreign nation was 
necessary, the Queen never drew back. She had a soldierly 
feeling which supported her throughout, and weak re- 
morse was never one of her failings. The kindly and 
humane expressions which she used in individual cases 
could only by wilful violence be distorted into an appear- 
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ance of disloyal opposition to her ministers in regard to a 
national question of vital import. 

At the same time, the Queen was less ready to yield to 
ministerial dictation than is commonly supposed. She did 
not admit it at the time, but she allowed it afterwards to 
be felt, that if she had made up her mind on a question of 
principle, she would not yield without a struggle. Of her 
relations with various Governments much has come to light 
which it would be otiose to repeat here. Less is known 
of her intercourse with Lord Clarendon, whom she liked, 
although she was a little intimidated by his sarcasm and 
his bright, free speech. She had a certain nuance of dis- 
like in her relations with Lord Palmerston ; she thought 
him a rouvé, and his jauntiness was not to her taste. The 
rebuff she once administered to him, as Foreign Secretary, 
is matter of history. Lord Granville was excessively 
fortunate in all his dealings with the Queen. A finished 
actor and a finished man of the world, he contrived in all 
conditions to maintain exactly the correct tone. The re- 
markable gifts of this astute statesman never appeared to 
such brilliant advantage as during his interviews with the 
Queen, whom he exhilarated with his gaiety and sprightly 
wit. Of Lord John Russell she said amusingly that he 
would be better company if he had a third subject; for he 
was interested in nothing except the Constitution of 1688 
and—himself. She esteemed Lord Derby, but she con- 
sidered him a little boisterous. On Lord Aberdeen she 
placed a deep reliance ; he was easy and explanatory in 
his official dealings with her, and in his somewhat grim 
fashion he always contrived to make his interviews 
pleasant to her. For Lord Grey (then Lord Howick) she 
had an indulgent appreciation, although she once described 
him as ‘ the only person who has ever flatly contradicted 
me at my own table.’ 

None of these statesmen, however, approached the 
remarkable ascendency which Disraeli exercised over the 
Queen. No one, it is certain, ever amused her so much 
as he did. - After she had overcome the first instinctive 
apprehension of his eccentricity, she subsided into a rare 
confidence in his judgment. . She grew to believe that on 
almost all subjects he knew best. With his insinuating 
graces, his iron hand under the velvet glove, his reckless 


disregard of court etiquette, Disraeli was almost the exact 
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opposite of Lord Granville; but from him the Queen 
bore what she certainly would have resented from almost 
anyone else. He was never in the least shy; he did 
not trouble to insinuate; he said what he meant in terms 
the most surprising, the most unconventional; and the 
Queen thought that she had never in her life seen go 
amusing @ person. He gratified her by his bold assump- 
tions of her knowledge, she excused his florid adulation 
on the ground that it was ‘oriental,’ and she was pleased 
with the audacious way in which he broke through the 
ice that surrounded her. He would ask across the dinner. 
table, ‘Madam, did Lord Melbourne ever tell your Majesty 
that you were not to do’ this or that? and the Queen 
would take it as the best of jokes. Those who were 
present at dinner when Disraeli suddenly proposed the 
Queen’s health as Empress of India, with a little speech 
as flowery as the oration of a maharajah, used to de- 
scribe the pretty smiling bow, half a curtsey, which the 
Queen made him as he sat down. She loved the East, 
with all its pageantry and all its trappings, and she 
accepted Disraeli as a picturesque image of it. It is still 
remembered how much more she used to smile in con- 
versation with him than she did with any other of her 
ministers. 

That the Queen preferred Scotland to any other country 
is well known. In the sincere and artless ‘ Journals,’ ex- 
tracts from which she was induced to publish, this delight 
in the Highlands glows on every page. It was always 
remarked by those around her that her spirits steadily 
rose as the time approached for her journey to Balmoral, 
and that when she actually started she was as eager asa 
child on a holiday. The total absence of restraint, and 
the comparative removal of responsibility, acted most 
pleasantly on her spirits, and to those whose duty it was to 
serve her she was never perhaps so completely charming, 
so easy to satisfy, so warmly genial, as when she was 
driving and sketching and drinking tea on the remote 
Aberdeenshire moors. In Scotland, too, she even laid 
aside something of her decisiveness. She would indulge, 
in little things, in the luxury of not quite knowing her 
own mind, and was even in some matters under the 
domination of favourite and trusted domestics. She had 
the peculiarity of never being sure which road it was 
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best to take, or what garment to wear; and her drives 
became, on this account, prolonged agonies of indecision. 
Bound up with this love of the Highlands was the 
Queen’s romantic passion for her Stuart ancestors, mainly 
seen through an atmosphere of the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. It became difficult to decide whether she liked 
Aberdeenshire because it reminded her of the tartan 
heroes, or whether much wandering over the braes 
brought the lives of the Jacobites home to her. One of 
the Queen’s strongest traits was her partiality for the 
Stuarts ; she forgave them all their faults. She used to 
say, ‘E am far more proud of my Stuart than of my 
Hanoverian ancestors’; and of the latter, indeed, she very 
seldom spoke. She once reproved one of her gentlemen 
rather sharply for condoning the acts of the Butcher. 
She drew herself up and remarked, ‘I do not like to hear 
the Duke. of Cumberland praised: he was a shocking 
man, not wholly on account of his action after Culloden, 
but also because of her fondness for the romantic prince, 
whom she would never allow any one in her presence to 
style the Pretender. She cultivated a deep and almost 
superstitious admiration for Charles I, who was never 
anything less than ‘the Royal Martyr’ in her eyes. All 
the objects which had belonged to that family, which she 
could gather together, she preserved with the greatest 
veneration ; and it is recalled that when she visited the 
late Lord Ashburnham’s collection of Stuart relics, the 
Queen was quite overcome withemotion. No disparaging 
remarks were ever permitted in her presence, even with 
regard to James II. It is very amusing that she never 
seems to have been willing to admit that the success of 
either Pretender would have been fatal to herself. If some 
stickler for historical accuracy suggested the delicacy of 
the situation, the Queen would say: ‘The Stuarts pre- 
tenders? Because of me? There is no question of me. 
You can’t argue about that. But I’m talking of them.’ 
She adored Mary Stuart, and had a proportionate dis- 
like for Queen Elizabeth. Dean Stanley used to say that 
this last. prejudice was unjust, because she was herself so 
very much like that sovereign in character. ‘When she 
you down with her “It must be,”’ he declared, ‘I 
‘+ know whether it is Victoria or Elizabeth who is 
speaking !’ 
2Aa2 
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The Queen greatly enjoyed her visits to foreign coun. 
tries, and particularly those to Italy. When she stayed 
in Florence, she was eager to see‘ every beautiful corner 
of the city, and to visit all the interesting churches. The 
difficulty which attended the inspection of the miraculous 
picture in the Annunziata added a peculiar zest to ‘the 
permission which she ultimately received. The Queen 
was indirectly, but not the less deeply, influenced by the 
beauty and antiquity of her surroundings in Italy. It 
was the home of the music that she loved best; it repre- 
sented the romance of art to her. She was extraordinarily 
interested in the system of the Misericordia, and quite put 
out by the success of her ladies- and gentlemen-in-waiting, 
who brought back news of having met the processions on 
their merciful errand. At last, by dint of driving about 
and loitering in likely places, the long-wished-for meeting 
was effected. The Queen hastened home to report her 
good fortune to her ladies : ‘ And the poor man was really 
dead, she exulted, ‘not merely wounded, like yours!’ 
She had tender scruples as to whether she ought to be 
drawn about the churches in her bath chair; ‘I should 
hate them to think I was irreverent,’ she said. She was 
indefatigable in her choice of fresh views to rest before 
nnd admire, when she camped out for tea in Italy or 
France. In old days, as in the Highlands, she would 
sketch during these expeditions ; but of late she had not 
attempted this. 

The Queen had a great affection for the Italian lan- 
guage, and spoke it easily, though not as she spoke 
French. She gave herself quaint practice in this accom- 
plishment. Never did an organ-grinder make his appear- 
ance near Osborne but, if the carriage met him, it had to 
be stopped, while the Queen conversed in Italian with the 
grinning musician, and enquired after the health of his 
monkey. She liked to hear the sound of the language, 
even in its least classic form ; and Neapolitan singers in 
the street were quite irresistible to her. Something about 
the whole character of the Celtic and Latin races was 
sympathetic to her; she felt at home with their turns of 
temperament. She desired, almost passionately, to ‘be 
loved by the Irish; and when she went to Dublin in 18% 
she believed that they did love her. She felt the stimulus 
of success in pleasing, but she acknowledged: that the 
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work required of her was twice as great as it had been 
on her earlier visit. She did her very best to win the 
affection of the Irish, but the effort fatigued her much. 
She was carried through it all by her enjoyment of the 
wit and gaiety of the crowd. She kept on saying, ‘ How 
I delight in the Irish!’ 

In closing this brief study of one of the most remark- 
able personalities of the nineteenth century, a few words 
must not be omitted dealing with the Queen’s attitude 
towards her own regal position. No one ever accepted 
her fate with a graver or more complete conviction. It 
is possible that if her signature had been required to 
a declaration, on paper, of her belief in the divine right 
of kings, she would have thought it prudent to refuse to 
sign; but in her own heart she never questioned that 
she was the anointed of the Lord, called by the most 
solemn warrant to rule a great nation in the fear of God. 
She was fond of the word ‘loyalty,’ but she used it in a 
sense less lax than that which it bears in the idle parlance 
of the day. When the Queen spoke of her subjects as 
‘loyal, she meant it in the medisval sense.. The relation 
was not, in her eyes, voluntary or sentimental, but im- 
perative. If she had been a wicked or a foolish woman, 
it would have been very sad; but the duty of obedience 
would, in her idea, have been the same. Subjects must 
be ‘loyal’; if they loved their sovereign, so much the 
better for them and for her, but affection was not essen- 
tial. In her phraseology this constantly peeped out—‘ I, 
the Queen,’ ‘my people, ‘my soldiers.’ She regarded 
herself, professionally, as the pivot round which the 
whole machine of state revolves, This sense, this perhaps 
even chimerical conviction of her own indispensability, 
greatly helped to keep her on her lofty plane of daily, 
untiring duty. And gradually she hypnotised the public 
imagination, so that at last, in defiance of the theories of 
historic philosophers, the nation accepted the Queen’s 
view of her own functions, and tacitly concluded with her 
that she ruled, a consecrated monarch, by Right Divine. 
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Part II. 


In making the statement with which the first part of this 
article concluded, to the effect that agricultural prosperity 
in Great Britain was at a higher level in the ten years 
beginning with 1853 than it has ever attained and main- 
tained for an equally long period before or since, the pros- 
perity of the first fourteen years of the century was not 
forgotten. But farmers in 1853 were in a much better 
position for making the most of their opportunities than 
their predecessors from 1801 to 1814. Excepting a few 
curious survivals, their fields were all enclosed ; good roads 
and railways had vastly improved theirmarketing facilities; 
science and mechanical invention had placed the enrich- 
ment and perfected cultivation of the soil easily within 
their reach; and their live stock had become greatly 
superior to that of their grandfathers. Moreover, they 
were not subject to the heavy burden of the old Poor Law, 
or to the embarrassing troubles and disputes of the ancient 
tithing system. But there is more direct evidence of the 
correctness of the statement under discussion; for, where- 
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as complaints of agricultural distress were made to Parlia- 
ment in 1814, and it was wide-spread in the following year, 
it was not until long after 1862 that the latest period of 
agricultural depression can be said to have really set in. 
It is obvious, then, that farmers must have made more 
money in 1853-62 than in 1801-14, or they would not have 
been able to stand up so long against a fall in the prices of 
farm produce. 

There are no data for estimating with any approach to 
accuracy the area of land under crops in 1801; but, as a 
great expanse in England and Scotland alike had been 
reclaimed and enclosed by 1853, there must have been a 
large increase in the cultivated area, including pasture. 
Probably the area under corn had increased, although it 
is doubtful whether that of wheat alone had done so. 
Even in 1850, Caird admitted that there was no certainty 
in the estimates which he gave. As a matter of fact, it 
is now known that he was a long way out in his reckoning, 
as he set the area under crops, fallow, and grass in England 
at 27,000,000 acres, estimating that about half of it was 
in grass; whereas the Agricultural Returns, first issued 
in 1866, made the total only 22,236,737 acres, and in the 
meantime there must have been an increase in the culti- 
vated area. Caird put the wheat area in 1850 at 3,416,750 
acres for England, while Lawes, two years later, estimated 
it at 4,058,731 acres for the United Kingdom. In 1866 the 
official return was 3,126,431 acres for England and 3,661,351 
for the whole kingdom. Caird set the average produce of 
wheat in England at 264 bushels per acre, or 11,317,984 
quarters on his estimated area, and he discredited Young’s 
estimate of about two million quarters more. Young 
certainly exaggerated the production in 1770. If he had 
been anywhere near the mark, his figures would have 
shown that much more land was under wheat in 1770 than 
in 1850, because it is certain that the yield per acre in 
Young's time was less than it was in Caird’s day. 

As already intimated, however, the superior resources 
of farmers in the decade beginning with 1853, as compared 
with the earlier period of prosperity at the beginning of 
the century, were not confined to the enclosure of fields, 
In the draining, tillage, and manuring of the land; in the 
harvesting, threshing, and marketing of their crops; in 
the quality of live stockand themeans of fattening animals; 
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and in the directions which science was giving for their 
advantage, the contemporaries of Caird were: far better 
off than those of Young. 

Caird found very little draining with tiles being done 
in 1850 in some counties, except by advanced landowners, 
although Smith of Deanston’s new system had been per- 
fected by Parkes, with the help of the cylindrical pipes 
which Reed introduced in 1843, made by a machine invented 
by Scraggs. Tile drainage, however, was carried on ex- 
tensively after the depression which Caird investigated had 
come to an end, the loan facilities provided for landowners 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1848 for the draining of their estates 
being used to a considerable extent, though the terms were 
not very easy, as borrowers were required to pay 6} per 
cent. for twenty-two years, to cover capital and interest; 
and drains seldom last longer than that period in effective 
condition. 

Steam was applied to the cultivation of land by John 
Usher of Edinburgh by means of a rotatory implement, in 
1851 or 1852; Smith’s steam cultivator did good work in 
1856; and Fowler’s steam plough, worked by a single 
engine and an anchor, gained the prize of 200I. offered by 
the Royal Agricultural Society in 1857. In the following 
year Fowler won the Society's prize of 500/. for an improved 
steam plough, and later he brought out his double-engine 
system for ploughs and cultivators, which has lasted, with 
some improvements, up to the present time. The reaping 
machine was first made effective enough to be used to an 
appreciable extent in 1852, when Crosskill introduced his 
improvement on Bell’s reaper, invented in 1826; and, after 
1860, Crosskill’s three-horse machine, which could cut its 
own way into a field, as it was driven in front of the 
horses, came into extensive use. In 1872 Samuelson brought 
out his light and convenient one-horse reaper, and various 
machines by Hornsby and other makers came soon after 
into the field, to be followed, after a considerable interval, 
by the sheaf-binders which are now in: general work. 
Steam had been applied to threshing machines in 1850 to 
a limited extent, and by 1858 several makers were com- 
peting in them. As for the ploughs, harrows, cultivators, 
and other implements worked by horses, they were im- 
proved with great rapidity during the period under notice; 
but the makers are too numerous to be named, Nor have 
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we space to notice the very numerous improvers of the 
several breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

During this period of prosperity, Liebig, Lawes and 
his colleague Gilbert, Boussingault, Henslow, Lindley, 
Buckland, Daubeny, Playfair, Johnston, Way, Ville, 
Mené, Hartig, and Voelcker were popularising science as 
applied to agriculture; and valuable articles appeared 
in the ‘ Journal’ of the Royal Agricultural Society and the 
‘Transactions’ of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. Caird noticed the use of nitrate of soda asa 
novelty in 1850; but guano, dissolved bones, and super- 
phosphate were becoming common manures; and broken 
bones had been applied to pastures in Cheshire with 
wonderful effect. The dairying branch of agriculture 
received the least attention; but in 1855 the Somerset 
system of Cheddar-cheese making was introduced into 
Scotland, marking the beginning of an important industry 
for that country. 

With respect to the tenure of land, leases, though 
generally too short to afford security for steady improve- 
ment, were common in many counties at the beginning 
of the century, but fell almost entirely into disuse in 
England during the prolonged period of distress that 
followed the year 1815, so that Caird found them un- 
common in 1850. Nineteen years’ leases, however, had 
come into fashion in Scotland, and in England the leasing 
system was revived, especially on small estates, when 
farming became prosperous once more. 

The great rise in rents which took place revived the 
demand for tenant-right, which Lord Portman had raised 
or represented in 1841, but without success. Mr Pusey, in 
1847, followed Lord Portman’s lead by introducing a bill 
giving tenants legal security for their improvements. | It 
was referred to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, before which some very strong evidence in its 
favour was given. It was clearly shown that tenants were 
frequently rented on their own improvements, and that 
this was a source of much discouragement. and a. deter- 
rent to high farming. The Committee, however, reported 
against compulsory legislation, and in. 1848, when the bill 
was again brought forward, it was rejected. In. 1850, 
Mr Pusey succeeded in passing his measure through the 
House of Commons, only to have it thrown out by the 
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Lords. The passing of the Landlord and Tenant Act’ in 
1860, for the protection of Lrish tenants, once more revived 
the question, which, however, got no further than the 
discussion stage outside Parliament for some years. In 
1872, Mr James Howard and Mr C. 8. Read introduced 
their compulsory Landlord and Tenant Bill for England, 
but did not persevere with it; and nothing was done in 
this direction until the Duke of Richmond’s Agricultural 
Holdings Act was passed in 1875. The measure, as it was 
permissive in principle, was described as ‘a homily to land- 
lords ’—a true description, as experience proved, for it had 
no direct operation. It led, however, in some cases, ‘to 
private arrangements as to compensation for improve- 
ments between owners and occupiers of land. Measures 
somewhat more effective were to be brought into operation 
many years later. 

Agricultural prosperity led to an aggregation of farms, 
as farmers possessing sufficient capital lost no opportunity 
of increasing the sizes of their holdings; and landlords 
were in favour of large farms, because the expense of 
keeping up buildings and managing estates was diminished 
by consolidation. Successful traders, too, or ‘apron-string 
farmers, as they were styled, bought or rented land on 
retiring from business; and their competition for farms 
helped to raise rents higher and higher. One of ‘these 
men, Mr J. J. Mechi of Tiptree Hall, in spite of the 
many mistakes which he made, was one of the most active 
and useful of agricultural teachers. Most of the yeomen 
who had survived the period of depression succumbed to 
the temptation offered them by neighbouring landlords and 
rich townsmen who desired to become country squires, to 
rey their little estates at high prices. By selling they could 
obtain capital enough to rent large farms, and thus greatly 
increase their incomes. 

Agricultural labourers had but a small share of the 
prosperity of this period; for, although their wages were 
raised, the dearness of food kept the purchasing power 
of their earnings from making any appreciable progress. 
The Law of Settlement still operated to keep labourers in 
low-wage districts from migrating to parts of the country 
in which they could earn more money, as the Union Charge- 
ability Act was not passed until 1865. The period was 
one, however, in which great attention was paid to the 
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need of improved house accommodation for farm labourers. 

Francis, the seventh Duke of Bedford, and his successor, 

Duke Hastings, particularly distinguished themselves by 

the number and excellence of the cottages which they built 

on their estates; and many other large landowners spent 
t sums of money in the same way. 

From official returns Mr Bowley brings out an average 
weekly sum of 11s. 7d. as the wages of ordinary labourers 
in England and Wales in 1860, which may be compared 
with Caird’s 9s. 6d. for 1850. Mr Wilson Fox, in his 
‘Wages and Earnings of Agricultural Labourers,’ gives a 
table of the average cash wages paid to day labourers on 
thirty-three farms in different parts of England and Wales 
from 1850 to 1899, not including any extras for piecework 
or harvesting. They come out lower, as a rule, than esti- 
mates for the whole country in corresponding years, but 
serve, none the less, for the purpose of comparison. In 
1850-2 the yearly averages were 9s. 14d. to 98. 3d. per week; 
and in 1869-71 they were 11s. 10d. to 12s. The percentage of 
advance was considerable ; but, bearing in mind the yearly 
averages of wheat, from 38s. 6d. to 40s. 9d. in the earlier 
period, and from 48s. 2d. to 56s. 8d. in the later one, together 
with the fact that meat had also become much dearer, it 
is obvious that any advance in the purchasing power of the 
men’s wages was mainly due to the cheapening of groceries 
and clothing. In 1871 Mr Joseph Arch formed the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union, which in a few years spread to 
most parts of England. It was injudiciously conducted, 
abuse and misrepresentation of farmers and landowners 
being the staple of nearly all the speeches delivered to the 
men by their leaders. Thus a bad spirit was excited, and 
an attitude of hostility was assumed by the men towards 
even the best of employers. The farmers, in their turn, 
attempted to ride rough-shod over the Unionists, and in 
the eastern counties they combined in a great lock-out in 
1874 which crippled the resources of the Union. By that 
time the average cash wages in Mr Wilson Fox’s example 
farms had advanced to 13s. 54d. ; but whether this was due 
to the direct action of the combination or to the increasing 
migration of men to the towns, fostered by the discontent 
aroused by the Union, is doubtful. As times were becoming 
bad for farmers, it was only by reducing the number of men 
employed that they could afford to pay increased wages, 
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and the strikes and the lock-out taught them a lesson in 
the economy of labour. Wages did not advance further, 
and the Union lingered on for only a few years longer... 

A more judicious and successful movement was that 
represented by the Farmers’ Alliance, formed in 1879 
for the purpose of promoting legislative action, in the 
interest chiefly of tenant-farmers, and particularly of 
obtaining full legal security for their improvements, 
The association was denounced by many landlords as 
‘setting class against class,’ and accused of being a party 
organisation. But its programme of objects was admitted 
to be a good one, and nearly all its proposals, which anti- 
cipated some of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission just noticed, have been at least partially carried 
out. Its scheme of tenant-right, however, was regarded 
as extreme even by the majority of farmers, and has not 
been entertained by Parliament. 

Protection appeared to be, as it was described, ‘ as dead 
as Queen Anne’ when agricultural prosperity, far greater 
than had been known by any living man, was enjoyed by 
landlords and tenant-farmers. But. there were special 
reasons for the great rise in prices, apart from the in- 
creased supplies of gold already referred to. The harvest 
of 1853 was a poor one, and although nett imports of 
wheat, including flour, exceeded 6,000,000 quarters for the 
first time, the average price rose to 53s. 3d. per quarter, 
while other corn advanced proportionately. In 1854 the 
Russian War began, and wheat rose further to 72s. 5d., an 
average price which it had not touched in any year since 
1819, while barley averaged 36s., and oats 27s. 5d. The 
harvest, too, was one of the best ever known, over. 
17,500,000 quarters of wheat having been grown in the 
United Kingdom on a little over 4,000,000 acres, according 
to Lawes’s estimate. The next harvest was only a fair one; 
but wheat averaged 74s. 8d. in 1855, and when it dropped 
with peace in 1856, and again in 1857, barley advanced till 
it averaged 42s. 1d..per quarter, and oats stood at 25s, A 
magnificent harvest in 1857, a very good one. in, the next 
year, and a fair one in 1859 sent the price down to 43s. 9d.; 
but such crops brought good returns, and barley and oats 
still sold well. After 1859, it may be noticed, the wheat 
area in the United Kingdom fell below 4,000,000 acres, 
never to reach that figure again, although there was a 
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great recovery in corn prices in 1860, and the American 
Civil War, in 1861, brought the wheat average up to 
55s. 4d. per quarter, followed by an advance of a penny 
in the following year. 

This brings us to the end of the decade of high agri- 
cultural prosperity ; but, although all kinds of corn fell 
greatly in value for three years, the greatest wheat crop 
on record was grown in 1863, the total being estimated 
at nearly 18,000,000 quarters, and the average per acre 
at 383? bushels. Moreover, another splendid harvest was 
reaped in the following year, and a good one in 1865; so 
that, even with wheat at 40s. 2d. to 44s. 9d., there was not 
much to complain of, especially as meat and dairy pro- 
duce advanced in value as corn went down. In those 
times a poor harvest insured good prices, as imports of 
corn remained at a comparatively low level, and two bad 
seasons, those of 1866 and 1867, restored the average 
rates to a high level in the two following years. Wheat 
was 64s. 5d. and 63s. 9d.; barley 40s. and 43s.; and oats 
averaged 26s. ‘and 28s. ld., prices only rarely surpassed all 
round in the heyday of Protection. 

If it was chiefly during the period of the Crimean War 
and the prosperous years that ensued that farmers saved 
fortunes, it may at least be said that they held their own 
we!l for many years longer. The twelve harvests ending 
with that of 1865 probably made the best series ever 
known, and it was only the fall in prices for the last three 
years of the period which rendered the prosperity of corn- 
growers less remarkable than in the decade ending with 
1863. But the ‘sixties’ were not to end without another 
great harvest, that of 1868, when prices, as already noticed, 
were high. In the ‘seventies’ the harvests were as poor, 
as a rule, as they had been rich in the preceding decade ; 
but corn prices remained high up to 1875, while animal 
products, including wool, have rarely if ever been so dear 
before or since. Wool fell in value in that year, however, 
and the harvest was the fourth bad one that had been 
experienced since 1870. Therefore the period of prosperity, 
great at first, and: moderate afterwards, may be said to 
have ended with 1874; after lasting for twenty-two years. 
A more or less serious drawback to the good times was 
the fluctuating prevalence of pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease ; the former disease having been intro- 
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duced in this country in 1840, and the latter a year earlier, 
Worse while it lasted, but less impoverishing in the long 
run, was the most terrible of all cattle diseases, rinderpest, 
which visited the country in 1865, and was not stamped 
out until 1867. Many stock-owners were ruined by the 
plague, and multitudes sustained heavy losses. One good 
thing, however, came of the misfortune: the two other 
diseases just named were nearly got rid of along with 
rinderpest, and our veterinary authorities learned how to 
repress them. Two other outbreaks of rinderpest occurred 
subsequently, one in 1872 and the other in 1877; but the 
former was suppressed in three months, and the latter in 
six months. | 

The price of wheat only once after 1874 reached an 
annual average of 50s. per quarter, namely, in 1877, the 
first year of the Russo-Turkish War. By that time 
there were complaints of agricultural depression, which 
became pronounced in 1879, when the worst harvest of the 
century was reaped, and the average price of wheat, never- 
theless, fell to 43s. 10d. per quarter. This was because 
imports were far heavier than they had ever been before. 
They had risen in the cereal year 1872-3 to 12,291,463 
qrs, after deducting exports, having never previously 
exceeded 10,000,000 grs; after that year the quantity 
never fell so low as 11,000,000 qrs, while it advanced to 
over 14,000,000 in 1877-8, and has since then increased, 
with fluctuations, till the present time. Imports of other 
kinds of corn together were more than doubled in the ten 
years ending with 1874. Some other varieties of farm 
produce received from foreign countries, however, did not 
steadily increase. For example, many more cattle and 
sheep were imported in the cattle-plague years, 1865 and 
1866, than in 1874, and the imports of fresh beef were still 
insignificant, while those of salt beef showed no increase. 
Mutton was not enumerated separately ; but bacon and 
hams doubled in quantity in the ten years ending with 
1874, when they had increased more than twenty-fold since 
1859, butter and cheese having increased four-fold. Still 
all animal products were high in price. 

Caird’s strong appeal for official agricultural statistics, 
made in 1851, had long to wait for a hearing. It is true 
that from 1853 to 1857 such statistics were collected in 
Scotland by the Highland Society for the Board of Trade; 
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but the scheme collapsed in the latter year, and it was not 
until 1866 that the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain 
These returns gave for the first time an ap- 
proximately accurate account of the acreage of crops 
and the numbers of the several classes of live stock in 
the country. The area under wheat, which was known 
with a close approach to accuracy years before, had begun 
to decline, and was returned at 3,661,351 acres in 1866 for 
the United Kingdom, 3,351,394 acres of this total being 
qredited to Great Britain. In 1874 the area in Great 
Britain was nearly 300,000 acres more, and it was not 
until five years later that a great decline took place. 
Other corn crops, taken together, held their ground. 
During the same period cattle had increased in Great 
Britain from under five millions to over six millions. 
The return of sheep in 1866 was obviously incomplete; ° 
but in the following year the number was a little under 
twenty-nine millions, and it was over thirty millions in 
1874. Pigs had remained at less than 24 millions. There 
was no return of horses in 1866. Up to 1874, then, the 
statistics of British agriculture indicated prosperity. — 

Except in 1878, the harvests of the rest of the ‘seventies’ 
were poor, and the price of wheat was under 47s. a quarter 
inall but one of those years. But other kinds of corn and 
animal products, excepting wool, continued to sell well till 
1878, though with a downward tendency generally. The 
depression had begun; but it had not yet become severe. 
The disastrous harvest of 1879, already mentioned as the 
worst of ‘the century—when a wet season spoilt a good 
deal of the little corn produced—together with a great 
fall in the prices of most farm products, brought about 
a sudden climax of misfortune. There were no official 
statistics of crop yields in those days; but Mr (afterwards 
Sir John) Lawes estimated the wheat average at only 15} 
bushels per acre; and the average price was only 43s. 10d. 
per quarter. Then commenced the period of agricultural 
depression which has lasted, with some mitigation from 
partial adjustment of conditions in the latter part of it, 
down to the end of the century. 

As in the time of prosperity at the beginning of the 
century, rents had risen enormously during the Crimean 
War and afterwards, and farmers had adopted an expen- 
sive style of living. Wages, too, had risen, while the tithe 
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rent-charge was 111. 15s. 14d. above its par value of 1001, 
and local burdens had begun to accumulate seriously. The 
assessment of ‘lands’ for income tax had risen between 
1852-3, when the period of prosperity began, and 1879-80, 
when depression had set in seriously, from 41,086,269I. to 
51,798,950/. in England and Wales, and from 5,499,4041. to 
7,769,3032. in Scotland. The rise was 10,712,6811., or over 
26 per cent., in England and Wales ; and 2,269,8991., or over 
41 per cent., in Scotland. 

That agricultural depression was publicly recognised, 
as well as felt by its victims, before 1879, is proved by the 
fact that a Royal Commission was appointed:in August in 
that year, with the Duke of Richmond and Gordon as 
President, ‘to enquire into the depressed condition of the 
agricultural interest, and the causes to which it is owing; 
whether those causes are of a permanent character, and 
how far they have been created or can be remedied by 
legislation.’ The Commission sat until 1882, when the 
final report was published. A great amount of evidence 
was taken by the Commissioners themselves, and by Assis- 
tant Commissioners who travelled through different parts 
of Great Britain. The general conclusion reached was that 
in nearly every county of England and Scotland, and in 
some parts of Wales, ‘ distress of unprecedented severity’ 
had been experienced by the agricultural community. All 
the witnesses, it was added, agreed in ascribing the de- 
pression mainly to a succession of unfavourable seasons, 
while foreign competition was named as next in import- 
ance among the causes of the misfortune. The land laws, 
the increase of local taxation, the heavy burden of the 
tithe rent-charge, increase in the cost of labour, cattle 
disease, and high railway charges and preference rates on 
imported products were also mentioned. The Commis- 
sioners made numerous recommendations, including the 
readjustment of local taxation, the improvement of cottage 
accommodation, the encouragement of agricultural educa- 
tion, the prohibition of the import of live stock from coun- 
tries infected with cattle disease, the amendment and exten- 
sion of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, the reform 
of the laws affecting limited estates in land, the voluntary 
abolition of unduly restrictive cropping covenants in farm 
leases and agreements, the modification of the Law of Dis- 
tress, the fixing of the tithe rent-charge and its payment by 
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landlords, equality in railway rates on home and foreign 
products, and the appointment of a Minister of Agriculture. 
Nearly all these recommendations have received the at- 
tention of Parliament, though the resultant legislation has 
not been in all cases effectual. The permissive Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, for example, was superseded in 1883 
by an extended and compulsory measure, a modifica- 
tion of the Law of Distress being among its provisions ; 
but the expense involved in putting it in operation, with 
the uncertainty of arbitration and possible litigation as a 
sequel, prevented it from having a widespread effect, 
except indirectly. Besides, the period that has elapsed 
since it was passed has been one of retrenchment rather 
than of outlay on improvements among the great majority 
of farmers. Again, in spite of the apparently distinct pro- 
hibition of preference rates on imported produce in the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, such rates still continue, 
giving a most unfair advantage to foreign and colonial 
competitors over British and Irish farmers. On the other 
hand, the cattle-disease legislation has had a highly bene- 
ficial effect. 

Depression deepened as the losses of successive years 
swallowed up the capital of farmers, and arrears of rent, 
many of them never to be paid, accumulated. For some 
time most landlords, hoping that the depression was only 
temporary, refused to allow permanent reductions in their 
rents, though many of them granted temporary remissions 
on a liberal scale year after year. Thus it happened that 
& great number of old tenants had to quit their farms, 
which could only be let to new men at a great reduction 
inrent. Thousands of farmers were ruined, and all but 
comparatively few were seriously crippled. The em- 
ployment of labour was reduced as low as possible, land 
being laid down to grass extensively, or left to lay itself 
down with grass and weeds. Many farms were thrown 
on the owners’ hands, and not a few became derelict for 
some years, as they were considered not to be worth 
the tithes and rates charged upon them. The migration 
of agricultural labourers to the towns between 1871 and 
1881 was on a large scale, and the census of 1891 shows 
that it continued during the next ten years. 

Almost everything was in combination to deepen the 
depression for some years after 1879. Foreign competi- 
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tion increased enormously. Net imports of wheat: and 
flour, which had only once reached 10,000,000 quarters in 
any year before 1871, rose to nearly 16,500,000 in 1879-90, 
and to nearly 20,000,000 in 1882-3; and the average price 
of wheat fell from 56s. 9d. per quarter'in 1877 to 22s. 10d, 
in 1894. The import of other kinds of corn, after being 
nearly doubled between 1869 and 1879, increased by about 
50 per cent. more before the end of the century. Barley and 
oats both fell, like wheat, to the lowest prices of the century, 
namely, 21s. 11d. per quarter for barley in 1895, and 14s. 6d, 
for oats in the same year. After 1883 the average price of 
wheat was only twice over 35s.; that of barley only twice 
reached 29s.; and that of oats only eight times touched 
18s. Imports of cattle had never amounted to 300,000 in any 
year previous to 1879, but exceeded 500,000 ten years later, 
and have rarely been under that quantity since; the maxi- 
mum of 642,596 was, however, reached ten years before the 
century ended. By the year 1890 the receipts of fresh beef 
from foreign and colonial sources amounted to 1,854,593 
cwts, or more than three times as much as in 1879, 
afterwards steadily increasing till they reached, in the last 
year of the century, 4,128,130 cwts. Fresh mutton was 
first separately enumerated in 1882, two years after the 
commencement of the Australasian export trade in that 
meat. The quantity then sent over was 180,847 ewts; and, 
by almost constant progression, it advanced to 3,446,022 
in 1899, falling off to a small extent in 1900. In twenty 
years, ending with 1899, the total of pig’s meat, including 
bacon and hams, rose from a little over 5,000,000 cwts 
to nearly 8,750,000 cwts, suffering a probably temporary 
decline in the following year. The total of dead meat, 
not including poultry, game, or rabbits, advanced from 
6,892,238 cwts in 1879 to 17,911,923 cwts in 1900. Simi- 
larly, imports of butter and margarine together were 
more than doubled during the last twenty-one years of 
che century, while those of cheese increased by more than 
one-third. 

The prices of fat cattle kept up well till 1885, and those 
of sheep till 1890, but fell afterwards, animals of in- 
ferior quality being specially affected by the competition 
o£ imported meat. There was a considerable recovery; 
however, in 1900. Dairy produce fluctuated in price, but 
usually sold at lower rates than had been obtained in the 
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prosperous times, milk having sunk very low, except in 
seasons of drought, towards the end of the century. 

One of the great advantages of the most prosperous 
decade of British agriculture was the high price of wool 
that prevailed. After being very cheap, as then con- 
sidered, from 1842 to 1851, an advance began in 1852, when 
the average price of Lincoln wool, for example, was 133d. 
per lb. In the following year it rose to 16d., and in the 
next nine years it ranged from a fraction under that rate 
to 20id. The highest average for eighty years up to the 
end of the century, however, was that of 1864, when it 
was 273d. per lb. It was over 20d. in six of the next 
ten years, and did not fall below 15d. till after 1878. But 
adrop to 12gd. in 1879 added to the misfortunes of that 
disastrous year, and the average of Lincoln wool has 
never been as high since, the minimum of 7jd. having 
been reached in the last year of the century. Our net im- 
portsiof sheep and lamb’s wool in 1879 were 153,757,000 Ib., 
and they reached the maximum of 394,342,000 lb. in 1898, 
falling to 332,857,000 Ib. in 1900. 

The first three harvests of the ‘eighties’ were poor, 
but all the rest were good or fair ; while crops were better 
still, on the whole, in the ‘nineties.’ But, with prices as 
low as they were after 1883, it was difficult to make corn- 
growing yield a living profit, even in the best of seasons, 
and the acreage under corn continued to decline. The 
area under wheat, which had been over 4,000,000 acres in 
the United Kingdom down to 1859, was still over 3,500,000 
acres in Great Britain alone in 1871-75; but by 1900 it had 
fallen to 1,845,042 acres. The area under corn of all kinds 
had decreased from over 9} million to a little over 7} million 
acres. During the same period permanent pasture had 
gained nearly four million acres. An increase of less than 
a million cattle, with a decrease of over two million sheep, 
showed that what had been lost in corn had not been 
gained in meat production. On the other hand, a great 
increase had taken place in the cultivation-of fruit, both 
in the open and under glass. 

With respect to the cost of labour, Mr Bowley’s average 
for England and Wales in 1879-81, derived from returns 
not specified, was 13s. 9d., as compared with Caird’s 9s. 6d. 
in 1851; and he gives 13s. 4d. for 1892-3, as the average 
brought out by the Royal Commission on Labour which 
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sat in those years. The sums represent only the nominal 
weekly wages of day labourers, without harvest and other 
extras or payments in kind. These extras commonly 
amount to from 2s. to 3s. a week, except where men are 
hired by the year or half-year; and, when payments in 
kind are added, the average weekly earnings, as shown in 
the Quarterly Review for April 1894, in some counties are 
3s. to 4s. higher than the nominal weekly wages. More- 
over, the earnings of horse-men, cattle-men, and shepherds 
are higher than those of day labourers. These considera- 
tions explain how farmers found the cost of labour a 
serious impediment to the cultivation of arable land, with 
corn selling at extremely low prices, although the average 
given above seems low enough. But, by increasing the 
area of grass land, and dispensing with work not abso- 
lutely necessary, labour bills were kept within moderate 
bounds. In the number of this Review mentioned above, 
a compilation from the Census returns showed that the 
number.of males employed on the land fell from about 
1,201,000 in 1871 to about 1,054,000 in 1891, the decrease 
being over 12 per cent. During the same period the em- 
ployment of women in farm work had diminished by more 
than one half, while the regular work of children of tender 
age had been abolished by the Education Acts. The evi- 
dence taken by the Royal Commission on Labour proved 
that the condition of the agricultural labourers had greatly 
improved since the time when bread and other kinds of 
food were dear; also that, in spite of migration, there 
were enough men in nearly all counties to meet the re- 
duced demands of farmers. In the last two or three years 
of the century, however, there were complaints of scarcity 
of labour in many agricultural districts. 

One of the notable movements of the last quarter of 
the century was that which was concerned with the pro- 
vision of allotments and small holdings for agricultural 
labourers and other working men. The Allotments and 
Small Holdings Acts, the first of which was passed in 1887, 
though not directly operative to a wide extent, were col- 
ducive to the increased supply of small parcels .of land, 
‘which had long been provided on most of the great estates 
in the country. There are now plenty of allotments for 
all who desire them in nearly all parts of England, and in 
some districts more than are required. In Scotland, partly 
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because wages are comparatively high, and partly because 
most’ of the. workmen live in the houses of the farmers or 
in bothies on the farms, the demand for allotments appears 
tobe small. The Small Holdings Act of 1892 has proved 
almost a failure, as agricultural depression has discouraged 
men from taking upon themselves the responsibility of 
purchasing land mainly with borrowed capital. 

In consequence of the continuance of agricultural 
depression, another Royal Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the subject in the autumn of 1893. The 
evidence brought before this Commission by individual 
witnesses and by the Assistant Commissioners was noticed 
insome detail in this Review for April 1895, and only a 
few of the most important points need now be mentioned. 
Rents were reported to have fallen since 1879 in various 
proportions, ranging from 5 to 30 per cent. in Lancashire 
and 10 to 25 per cent. in Staffordshire, up to from 10 to 
100 per cent. in Cornwall, and from 25 to 100 per cent. in 
Hants and Essex. The 100 per cent. reductions, of course, 
referred to cases in which farms were let rent-free, the 
tenants paying only rates and the equivalent of the tithe 
rent-charge. The latter charge, by an Act passed in 1891, 
had been fixed upon the owners of land. The assessment 
of ‘lands’ to income tax under Schedule A is generally said 
torepresent the fall in rents as less than it really has been; 
but it showed a fall, between 1879-80—when the highest 
point was attained—and 1893-4, of 22°7 per cent.in England 
and Wales, and 19°5 per cent. in Scotland. The decrease in 
Great Britain comes out at 13,250,524/., or 22:2 per cent. 
Allowing for the decrease in the number of years’ purchase, 
from thirty years in 1875 to eighteen years in 1894, the 
Commissioners showed, in their report, the reduction in 
the capital value of land in Great Britain amounted to 
834,833,7187., or 50 per cent. A further decline brought 
the decreases in the assessments in 1898-9 to 28°2 per 
cent. in England and Wales, and 23:2 in Scotland. As 
to the value of farm produce, a tabulated and detailed 
calculation given in this Review in April 1895 made the 
decrease in the value of food sold off farms in the United 
Kingdom in 1894, compared with that of 1874, nearly 
88,000,000. The area of land thrown on the landlords’ 
hands in some counties was shown by the evidence to be 
yery extensive ; and in some of the corn-growing divisions 
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of the country derelict farms were numerous. Thousands 
of farmers had been ruined, and hundreds of landlords 
impoverished. The evidence, as summed up by the Com- 
missioners, indicated price-falls in the past twenty years 
of 50 per cent. for wheat, 40 per cent. for the three prin- 
cipal cereals together, 24 to 40 (according to quality) for 
beef, 20 to 30 for mutton, 50 for wool, nearly 30 for dairy 
produce, and 20 to 30 for potatoes. The falls were attri- 
buted by most witnesses to foreign competition. In con- 
sequence of liberal grants in aid of local taxation from 
the Imperial Exchequer, it was shown that rates had 
been diminished. The tithe rent-charge had fallen with 
the prices of corn, but was still high enough to keep some 
heavy corn-land out of cultivation. Fourteen of the 
sixteen Commissioners signed a voluminous report, from 
which nine of them dissented on certain points in a 
minority report, while two others declined to sign either 
of these reports, and gave separate deliveries of their own 
views. The majority recommended various amendments 
and additions to the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, 
remissions of tithe rent-charge within a certain limit, the 
amendment of the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, com- 
pensation for damage by game, the prohibition of the 
colouring of margarine in imitation of butter, and of the 
sale of imported goods as British, with a few other changes. 
They had previously issued an interim report suggesting 
a measure of relief to farmers from local taxes. Since 
they sat, an Act to give relief in respect of rates, a new 
Food and Drugs Act, which does not prohibit the colouring 
of margarine, and a new Agricultural Holdings Act have 
been passed. 

Agricultural improvement had made great advances 
during the period of prosperity ; it was checked, though 
not stopped, by the depression after 1879. There is no 
doubt that a great deal of land was allowed to deteriorate 
in condition; but after rents had been reduced and the 
poorest land had been laid down in grass, some recovery 
in the farming of the country became noticeable. The 
improvement in the dairy branch of agriculture was par- 
ticularly striking. The British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
was founded in 1876, and has done much by its annual 
shows and conferences to promote the movement which a 
few pioneers had already commenced. Subsequently, this 
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Association established the British Dairy Institute, while 
the Bath and West of England Society started a travelling 
dairy school and a cheese school, and the County Councils 
and Agricultural Colleges set up dairy schools and classes. 
There has thus been a remarkable extension of technical 
instruction in this branch of agriculture. The invention 
of the centrifugal cream separator in 1877 and the intro- 
duction of the butter-worker revolutionised the butter- 
making industry, while the general use of the thermometer 
in churning and the improvement of all the implements 
and appliances of the dairy had a marked effect. 
Indications are not lacking to show that agricultural 
education, which made giant strides in the last thirty 
years of the century, has done much to mitigate the de- 
pression in agriculture, by teaching farmers, and particu- 
larly those who have lately entered into business, how to 
make the best of their resources. In 1868 a grant was 
given by Parliament to the chair of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, and in the following year the 
Senior Examinations of the Royal Agricultural Society 
were started ; while in 1870 the Science and Art Depart- 
ment added the Principles of Agriculture to the subjects 
for which grants were made to elementary schools, and, 
later on, established classes for the training of the teachers 
in those schools. In 1874 the Agricultural School at 
Aspatria was founded by local gentlemen; in 1877 the 
Royal Agricultural Society began to carry out field and 
stock-feeding experiments, similar to those of Sir John 
Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert, on a farm at Woburn granted 
by the Duke of Bedford ; and in 1880 the Downton Agri- 
cultural College was started by Professor Wrightson as a 
private venture. In 1884 the University College of North 
Wales, which has an Agricultural Division, was founded ; 
and since that year seven similar institutions, now ranking 
with the North Wales College as collegiate centres of 
agricultural instruction, have been established in South 
Wales, Yorkshire, Durham, Kent, Nottingham, Reading, 
and Cambridge. In England we have also the Agri- 
cultural College at Uckfield, Sussex, the Colonial College 
at Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural School in Cheshire, the Eastern Counties Dairy 
Institute, the Midland Dairy Institute, the Harris Institute 
at Preston, and schools of less importance in which agri- 
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cultural instruction is systematically given. In Scotland 
besides the Agricultural Division of Edinburgh University, 
there is the West of Scotland Agricultural College, formed 
in 1900 out of the Glasgow Technical College; and the 
Kilmarnock Dairy School, founded some years ago, which 
is now affiliated to the West of Scotland College. Finally, 
during the last decade of the century, the County Councils 
have made a great advance in the organisation of classes, 
lectures, and experiments in relation to agriculture, as 
well as to other branches of technical education. 

The present Board of Agriculture, which, in 1889, took 
the place of the Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council, established in 1883, administers the funds granted 
by Parliament for the assistance of agricultural colleges 
and similar centres of instruction, and for agricultural re- 
search and experiments. Such experiments are carried 
on by all, or nearly all, the agricultural colleges or divi- 
sions of colleges, some of which have farms of their own 
for the purpose. 

The instruction given to lads and young men, who have 
since become landlords, land agents, or farmers, has had 
a great effect in rendering practice more scientific. A 
similar influence has been exercised by the field and stock- 
feeding experiments carried out in various parts of the 
country, and the reports upon them, as well as by articles 
in agricultural papers and periodicals, and the numerous 
manuals on agriculture and kindred subjects published 
during the last twenty years. Among the latter must be 
named the books and reports published by Miss Ormerod, 
giving the results of her valuable investigations in refer- 
ence to injurious insects and the best methods of destroy- 
ing them. Anything new in varieties of plants grown on 
farms, in combinations of manures, in economy of stock- 
feeding, in the destruction of animal or vegetable pests, or 
in mechanical invention, becomes speedily known to all 
reading farmers in these times of wide-spread information. 
Spraying for the prevention of potato disease, introduced 
only a few years ago, has lately been extensively practised; 
and the still later plan of spraying for the destruction of 
charlock (wild mustard) has been carried out in many 
parts of the country. The spraying of fruit trees for the 
destruction of injurious insects, too, has recently become 
general among advanced fruit-growers. 
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It is impracticable to trace in detail the progress of 
mechanical invention and improvement during the last 
quarter of the century. The self-binding reaping machine, 
invented in the United States in 1870, but not introduced 
into this country until some years later, has revolutionised 
the harvesting system of the country ; and, among other 
novelties, machines for planting and raising potatoes may 
also be specially mentioned, with the chilled-breast digging 
ploughs, which have now come into very extensive use. 
It cannot be said that steam cultivation has made much 
advance, although steam diggers have been introduced 
since the ploughs and cultivators came into operation. 
Apart from the great cost of the tackle required for steam- 
cultivation, the quantity of horse-labour which it saves is 
not sufficient to render it economical, except on very large 
farms, or under the hiring system. 

There has been no abatement of the progress made in 
improving the breeds of live stock since the agricultural de- 
pression began. Indeed, since corn-growing came to be, at 
the best, barely profitable, and occasionally a source of loss, 
more attention than ever has been given to the animals of 
the farm. Among the movements of the last quarter of 
the century in this direction, the most important has been 
the development of the old English draught-horse, now 
known as the Shire, which, mainly through the efforts of 
the Shire Horse Society, has become the most popular of 
the heavy breeds in England. The improvement of the 
Suffolk sheep in recent years has also been remarkable. 
Well-bred animals of all kinds have maintained high 
prices ; and the fattening of the early-maturing cattle and 
sheep produced in recent times, with the help of cheap 
feeding-stuffs, has been directly profitable when markets 
were brisk—a result which could hardly have been at- 
tained when animals were kept to double or treble the 
age at which they are now sent to the butcher. 

It has already been stated that various circumstances, 
including good seasons, the reduction of rents, and the 
adoption of scientific methods, combined to mitigate agri- 
cultural depression during the closing years of the century ; 
but it has been the most prolonged, if not the most in- 
tense, depression ever suffered by landowners and farmers. 
Opinions differ as to the probability of a permanent revival 
of genuine prosperity for corn-growers. Statistics indicate, 
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however, that, sooner or later, the demands of the world’s 
increasing population must outgrow the supplies of corn 
obtained from quarters in which it can be cheaply pro. 
duced; the increasing demand, and consequently rising 
prices, will render profitable the cultivation of new land 
requiring costly irrigation or distant from markets or 
ports, and justify large outlay in renovating land already 
in use; and corn-growing in the United Kingdom will 
probably become moderately remunerative once more, 
In the meantime, there is every reason to believe that, 
so far as this country is concerned, the production of 
the best animals and their products, and of fruit and 
culinary vegetables of the highest quality, taking one year 
with another, will continue to yield a living profit. For 
these purposes the United Kingdom has natural advantages 
which are unequalled, on the whole, by those of any other 
part of the world. Not the least of those advantages are 
the skill and energy of our breeders and farmers, who have 
fought a prolonged battle against adversity with true 
British courage and persistency. But while they will con- 
tinue to rely mainly upon their ability to help themselves, 
they have a right to demand from Parliament the removal 
of all impediments to a fair struggle with a world of com- 
petitors. No circumstances in the history of British agri- 
culture in the nineteenth century are more striking than 
the sins of commission and omission for which the Legis- 
lature has been responsible, and it isto be hoped that more 
wisdom will be shown by the rulers of the country in the 
century now begun. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of doing all that can be done to render our 
agriculture permanently prosperous. Not only is it one 
of the greatest sources of our national wealth, but it is 
also the industry which maintains the very life-blood of 
the nation, supplying from its healthy rearing-grounds 
the void caused by the detrimental influences of town- 
life, and providing the best recruits for the Army and the 
Navy. 
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Art. II.—ANCIENT AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


1, A History of Aisthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein, 1892. 

9, L’Anarchie Littéraire. Par Charles Recolin. Paris: 
Perrin, 1898. 

3, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 
By George Saintsbury. Vol. I. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Blackwood, 1900. 

4, Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Literary Letters. 
By W. Rhys Roberts. Cambridge University Press, 1901. 


Is it possible for society in its collective capacity to exercise 
areasoned judgment in matters of art and taste? Fifty 
years ago the answer to this question would unhesitatingly 
have been in the affirmative. For two centuries the 
sovereign centre of the. community, wherever it lay, had 
succeeded, by whatever means, in stamping its own 
character on the art and literature of the time. After 
the Restoration of the Monarchy the controlling influence 
proceeded from the Court; after the Revolution of 1688 
taste was directed by an alliance between the ruling 
statesmen and the critics of the coffee-houses ; from the 
middle of the eighteenth century till the first Reform Bill, 
and for some years later, the body of opinion formed in 
the preceding generations, though it was being rapidly 
decomposed, maintained its authority in the drawing- 
rooms of ‘society’ and in the leading literary reviews, 
and therefore formed a contributory factor in artistic pro- 
duction. In all these epochs it is possible for the historian 
to recover, through the national art, an image of the 
character of contemporary social taste. 

But in our day this authoritative direction no longer 
exists. The public,aninnumerable multitude of individuals, 
with contradictory instincts capable of being sesthetically 
pleased, craves omnivorously for novelties, which are no 
less capriciously provided for it by the artist. Its taste 
resembles the course of one of those great Indian rivers 
which, after being swelled not only with the rainfall of 
the mountains but with the mud and sand of the plain, 
often freakishly shifts its bed and, sweeping away, to the 
despair of the engineer, villages and capitals, bridges and 
temples, finds a passage to the sea by some unexpected 
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channel. In such a state of things criticism has naturally 
disappeared. A book, for example, may in one season be 
sold in tens of thousands and be forgotten in the next; 
and so impossible is it to forecast the currents of public 
opinion that the most sagacious of publishers, when they 
cast their bread upon the waters, never feel sure that, even 
after many days, they will find it again. As for the pro. 
fessional critic, he is so overwhelmed with the quantity of 
the material which he is called upon in some way to 
classify, that he has no time to decide, on principle, whether 
its quality is good or bad. 

This phenomenon is not peculiar to England. The lively 
and ingenious French writer, whose book is mentioned at 
the head of our article, gives the following account of 
literary taste within the rule of the French Academy :— 


‘Take the works which have succeeded in the last ten years, 
and may therefore to some extent be classified: you will have 
before you in a heap some fifty volumes, which will represent 
currents of the most opposite ideas, the most various forms 
of composition and style, without the possibility of deciding 
which of these currents and which of these forms is dominant 
in the preference of the public. Every kind of taste is satis- 
fied. . . . What you will find in each of the classes you ex- 
amine will be essays, sketches, experiments, exhibiting every 
kind of idea, turning in every direction, even reactionary ones, 
harking back to distant centuries, reviving old fashions, even 
while affecting to despise them. And in this chaos what is 
there that predominates, or that carries conviction? The 
public takes all, swallows all, approves of all, indifferently. 
Nothing shows this better than the rage for foreign writers. 
In ten years public taste has shared its admiration between 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, d’Annunzio, Fogazzaro. Now Tolstoi is an 
ascetic socialist; Ibsen a misanthrope, whose individualism 
runs into madness; d’Annunzio an artistic free-thinker; 
Fogazzaro a convinced believer. But what do these essential 
differences signify to people who, after applauding with the 
same enthusiasm the blackguardisms of the “ ThéAtre Libre” 
and the mysteries of “ L’(Euvre,” are prepared to return with 
equal enthusiasm to the romantic plumes of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac? Eclecticism, perhaps you say. No! Anarchy of taste, 
that takes its own fickleness for a supreme distinction, and its 
want of discernment for superiority of mind.’ 


In such a society what is to be done by those who seek 
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to promote the cause of artistic law and order? M. Recolin 
clearly thinks, however politely he may veil his belief, that 
the evil is beyond the reach of remedy. He gives it up, 
like the boatman in Virgil, 


Qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni: 


and perhaps, in view of the extent to which France has 
broken with her old traditions and abandoned her ancestral 
modes of belief, his surrender is not without excuse. But 
we, who have preserved the continuity of our history and 
institutions, who have seen the structure of national taste 
built up laboriously by the criticism of men like Addison, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, and Scott (for Scott, as we are 
sometimes apt to forget, was a critic as well as a poet and 
novelist), cannot succumb to the forces of anarchy with- 
out disgrace. The farther our race extends its material 
empire, the more are we bound to proclaim the social 
necessity of cultivating what is noble and beautiful in the 
sphere of imagination. We must continue to row against 
the stream of bad taste. 

Peculiar honour is, therefore, due to those who, like the 
authors of the two most important books upon our list, 
attempt to direct the attention of the more thoughtful 
portion of the public to the fundamental problems of 
art and taste. Each of these works is the complement 
of the other. Mr Bosanquet, whose name is well known 
in the world of philosophy, approaches his subject a prior‘. 
His ‘History’ deals with the philosophy of the Beautiful, 
which he assumes to be the object of fine art. Mr Saints- 
bury, who is equally eminent in the department of criticism, 
reasons on the other hand a posteriori: 


‘The Criticism, or modified Rhetoric, of which this book 
attempts to give a history, is pretty much the same thing as 
the reasoned exercise of literary taste—the attempt by the 
examination of literature to find out what it is that makes 


‘literature pleasant, and therefore good—the discovery, classi- 


fication, and, as far as possible, tracing to their sources, of the 
qualities of poetry and prose, of style and metre, the classi- 
fication of literary kinds, the examination and “ proving,” as 


‘arms are proved, of literary means and weapons, not neglect- 
‘ing the observation of literary fashions and the like.’ 
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Now if either of these purposes be accomplished, much 
will have been done towards furnishing a satisfactory 
answer to the question with which we started. If Mr 
Bosanquet is able, by tracing the zesthetic consciousness of 
mankind from early times, to show us that the artist has 
always had before him, though under changing aspects, the 
same ideal of the Beautiful, then this ideal must necessarily 
become a law to the modern artist. If, again, Mr Saintsbury 
can prove that in all ages the critic, when analysing the 
laws of beautiful expression, has found himself confronted 
by the same kind of problems, then it is plain that the 
mind ean be educated to judge correctly of the merits of 
a work of art. We shall presently show that neither the 
philosopher nor the critic helps us by arriving at a practi- 
cal and positive conclusion upon these points. None the 
less valuable are their labours in respect of the method 
they have each pursued, for, in treating their subject 
historically, they have brought together, by clear arrange. 
ment and sound reasoning, a mass of material which allows 
the reader to survey questions naturally difficult and 
obscure in the light of a lucid order. 

Curiously enough, Mr Bosanquet and Mr Saintsbury, 
though they approach the subject from opposite sides, 
meet upon a common ground. Each is writing the history 
of something which, when strictly viewed, is confessed to 
be exclusively modern. Mr Bosanquet, while he defines 
Esthetic to be the philosophy of the Beautiful, allows 
that the term ‘ Msthetic’ is not used in its modern sense 
before the latter half of the eighteenth century; and Mr 
Saintsbury, who occupies himself with the history of 
Criticism, shows over and over again that what he himself 
means by that term is ‘Literary Criticism,’ which, as he 
justly says, was a mode of judgment alien to the thought 
and institutions of the ancient world. Both writers agree 
in thinking that expression in art is an end in itself, and 
that zsthetic judgments are to be completely separated 
from moral judgments—a principle utterly opposed to the 
ideas of philosophers like Plato and Aristotle. Hence, as 
they treat the subject historically, it is necessary for them 
to preserve its unity by assuming that, on the one hand, 
the world’s ideas of the Beautiful, and, on the other, the 
world’s conceptions of Art, proceeding from a starting- 
point which has practically ceased to exist, have been 
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advancing continuously up to the point which they them- 
selves occupy, and which may be regarded, for all intents 
and purposes, as the absolute truth. 

This intense conviction of the finality of their own per- 
ceptions has its advantage in the confidence with which 
our authors bring abstract ideas into form and order, but 
it suffers from a certain tacit disdain which they exhibit 
both for the general reader and for the ancient critic. 
Mr Bosanquet in particular shows himself careless of the 
comfort of his readers. He is a disciple of Hegel, and 
writes as if no one beyond the little circle of Hegelians 
were worthy of much consideration. He takes no trouble 
to reduce the terms of German metaphysic to a style 
suitable for history, and he leaves his readers to make 
what they can of such expressions as ‘content,’ ‘sense 
perception,’ ‘formative art,’ ‘ world-process’; while in the 
definition of Beauty—viz. ‘ that which has characteristic or 
individual expressiveness for sense perception or imagina- 
tion, subject to the conditions of general or abstract ex- 
pressiveness in the same medium ’—he can scarcely be said 
to use the English language at all. It is a pity that, in 
this respect, Mr Bosanquet, who, when he chooses to popu- 
larise his ideas, can write plainly and vigorously, did not ° 
follow the example of a teacher whom he devotedly ad- 
mires—Mr Ruskin. 

Translated into the vulgar tongue, his theory may, 
we think, be condensed as follows. In the philosophic 
history of Beauty, the first stage of sesthetic perception 
is reflected in the Greek mind and in Greek art, the es- 
sence of the Greek idea of Beauty being‘ unity in variety,’ 
or the proportioned relation of parts to a whole. As 
the Greek intelligence, with its instinct of beauty derived 
from polytheistic belief, was inclined to merge the human 
soul itself in material Nature, the object of fine art was 
popularly defined to be imitation: in other words the 
Greeks imitated things in themselves, without any arriére 
pensée as to their ulterior spiritual meaning ; and for the 
same reason the esthetic perception, which formed the 
base of imitation, was in the Greek mind inextricably 
mixed up with the idea of morality. The second stage of 
perception was reached when, in the fulness of Greek 
philosophy, a sharp separation began to be recognised 
between nature and the soul of man, and when, by a 
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corresponding movement, the idea of the imitation of 
nature by art was gradually expanded into the idea of 
symbolic representation of things invisible. But mono. 
theistic Aisthetic was, according to Mr Bosanquet, still 
imperfect, because it was too metaphysical, and implied 
that there was a world quite separate from the soul, into 
which this could make voyages outside itself. The third 
and final stage, or Aisthetic proper, was not reached till 
the time of Kant, who regarded the images of beautiful 
things in the mind, rising there without the aid or control 
of reason, as symbols of the law and order of the universe; 
so that, in Kant’s philosophy, the object of fine art, which 
had already passed from imitation to symbolism, was now 
realised in self-expression. In order to relieve Kant’s 
theory of its subjective individualism, the idea of Austhetic 
was completed by Hegel, who gave it a kind of local habi- 
tation in his theory of the successive evolution of the fine 
arts, corresponding with the different stages of human 
consciousness and civilisation. 

Mr Bosanquet pursues the proof of this thesis along 
two historic roads, one revealing the changes in the idea 
of Beauty as analysed by philosophers, the other its out- 
ward manifestation in works of fine art. His method 
in the former line seems to us much more satisfactory 
than in the latter. No doubt the difficulty of following 
the continuous track of general ideas about beautiful 
things is immense: Mr Bosanquet himself allows that the 
term ‘ Beauty’ has never been satisfactorily defined. But 
on the assumption that by the words 10 candor, pulchritudo, 
le Beau, die Schinheit, and the Beautiful the ancients and 
moderns alike mean those images of unseen things which 
the mind can form, and which give it simply spiritual 
pleasure, it is undoubtedly the case that from the time of 
Plato, who was the first to write philosophically about 
Beauty, men’s ideas on the subject have been constantly 
altering. For example, it is evident that the ideas of the 
Platonist Plotinus about Beauty are much larger, more 
tolerant, and, so to say, more ‘modern,’ in their attitude 
towards external nature, human society, and the imitations 
of such things in art, than were those of his master Plato. 
Mr Bosanquet says that this is due to enlarging views in 
the human mind, produced by great social and political 
changes. We think he is right: at any rate his account 
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of the causes at work in the civilised world during the 
Alexandrian-Roman period of art is very well expressed. 


‘First among these ranks a further phase of the influence 
which we observed in the New Comedy, a prevailing moral 
earnestness and sense of duty and of humanity. Strange 
attributes, it will be said, by which to characterise a decadence 
of culture! But, as we have seen, the reflective sentiment of 
morality was especially characteristic of this age, in which 
the individual was lonely in a crowd, and had to shape his life 
by his own common sense. And the atmosphere of serious 
purpose and good-will which belongs to the Roman poets is a 
strong instance of the power which the natural progress of 
mankind possesses to place the later and lower genius ethically 
in advance of the greater and earlier ; while in so far as didactic 
moralising or critical theology intrude into art, we have ex- 
emplified that division of the mind against itself which marks 
the comparatively modern spirit of the time under discussion. 
Roman “ urbanity ’—the very word is significant—and Roman 
moralising satire are not the natural geniality of Homer or 
the semi-political orthodoxy of Aristophanes. They are, on 
the contrary, the product of reflection and purely theoretical 
idea, and are thus analogous in some degree to the ethical 
protest and sentiment of Euripides. But they are more tinged 
than his with worldly wisdom, and arise, not only out of a 
prolonged education, but out of a mature experience of govern- 
ment and toleration among many creeds and civilisations.’ 


During the whole of what may be called the Greek 
or Greco-Roman period of civilisation, it is open to Mr 
Bosanquet to pursue his theory with confidence. But 
at the close of this epoch he is brought to the brink 
of an apparently impassable gulf, for, as he himself ad- 
mits, between Plotinus and Kant zsthetic philosophy dis- 
appears. He is perplexed how to adapt his reasoning to 
these facts, and his treatment of the problem becomes 
hesitating. Sometimes he seems to fall back on the theory 
of Augustus Schlegel, which supposes an abruptly new 
departure of the human spirit from the beginning of the 
Christian era, and which is illustrated. by such antithetic 
phrases as ‘Christian and Pagan,’ ‘ancient and modern,’ 
‘classic and romantic’: at other times he seems to regard 
the Middle Ages as a period of spiritual gestation and in- 
stinctive artistic production, during which it would-be 
unreasonable to look for a conscious philosophy of the 

Vol. 193.—No. 386. 2c 
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Beautiful. But the former of these hypotheses is invali- 
dated by the fact that the few medisval writers who dig. 
course on abstract Beauty—Scotus Erigena and Thomas 
Aquinas for example—treat the subject very much on the 
same lines as Plotinus; while, as to the second sugges. 
tion, the critics who in the eighteenth century write on 
formal Beauty—Raphael Mengs, Winckelmann, Burke, 
and Reynolds—take no account of those symbolic ideas of 
external nature which, according to Mr Bosanquet’s theory, 
had been sinking into the consciousness of mankind, and 
had found outward expression in mediseval art. In other 
words, the practice of a symbolical poet like Dante, or of 
a painter like Orcagna, had not affected the course of 
philosophic criticism based on the imitative principle of 
Greek poetry and painting. 

Still more impossible does it seem to verify the theory 
by following it along the highway of the fine arts. Le 
it be granted that the stock example of the character of 
Greek art, the sculptures of Pheidias, illustrate forcibly the 
truth that the essence of formal Beauty in the Greek mind 
was unity in variety; and let it further be granted that the 
poetry of Dante is evidence that the mind of the artist had 
passed in the Middle Ages from the pure imitation to the 
symbolic representation of nature; we do not see how these 
two factsthrowany light on thecontinuous expansion of the 
idea of Beauty, and still less how Mr Bosanquet proposes 
to use the practice of Dante and Shakespeare (the only 
two Christian artists to whom he makes any detailed refer- 
ence) for the illustration of post-Kantian Asthetic. We 
are met by the further difficulty that, at the very outset 
of speculation along this path, Plato, who reasoned elabo- 
rately on the nature of Beauty, ruthlessly condemned 
all the fine arts, because they had imitation for their 
object; while on the contrary, Aristotle, who accepted 
imitation as the end of fine art, nowhere asserts that the 
object of imitation is Beauty. 

Hence, though Mr Bosanquet brings us, at the middle 
of his volume, to the promised land of modern Asthetie, 
we think we can be hardly said to have reached it by either 
of his two historic roads. Between Greek and German 
speculation on the subject of the Beautiful there is a great 
gulf fixed. It is therefore not very surprising to find that 
the most advanced esthetic philosophers in Germany think 
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yery little of those whom Mr Bosanquet regards as their 
predecessors. 


‘The Aristotelian principle of Imitation,’ says Hartmann, 
‘and the Platonic abstract idealism are rightly held to be 
of no further moment for esthetic theory; while Aristotle’s 
“Poetic,” owing to Lessing’s glorification of it, has still an un- 
deserved reputation, and Plato’s obscure indications of sesthetic 
views are obviously not worth the emphasis that is laid 
on them.’ 


Nothing in fact need be considered by the German 
philosopher before the genesis of the modern esthetic 
philosophy of Kant. And this is undoubtedly the case— 
for the German philosopher. Buton theother hand German 
philosophy throws no ray of light, as Mr Bosanquet had 
led us to hope that it would, on the practice of fine art. If 
wewish to be informed of ‘the six orders of formal beauty— 
unconscious formal beauty or the sensuously pleasant; the 
mathematically and the dynamically pleasing; the passively 
teleological (as shown for example in decorative beauty) ; 
the vital, bearing of course a substantial relation to some of 
the mathematical and dynamical forms; and last of the 
“formal” orders, the regular or normal type in any species’ 
--we shall find plenty of metaphysical speculation of this 
kind from the days of Schiller and Schelling down to those 
of Hartmann. But if we ask what light all this reasoning 
throws on the beautiful things of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, we shall ask in vain. German esthetic theory 
reminds us of the debates of the fallen angels in Pande- 
monium :— 

‘ Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.’ 


We set out on our enquiry, hoping by the a priori road 
toarrive at some conclusion which would show us whether 
& concrete work of art was or was not beautiful. But 
when we ask for artistic bread, Mr Bosanquet tells us we 
must be contented with the stone of xsthetic theory. 
Moreover : 


‘If we turn from the critical and reflective appreciation of 
beauty to the realm of beautiful production, it is idle to deny 
202 
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that we find ourselves faced by a solution of continuity such ’ 
as in recorded history has had no precedent. The practice of q 
art “for the people and by the people, a joy to the maker and 

the user,” no longer exists in the more civilised nations of the j 
world, and pari passu with the spread of civilisation is ceasing i 


to exist where it has hitherto survived.’ 


Though we are forced to part company with Mr Bog. 
anquet, we do so with great respect, as one who is master 
of ja difficult subject, and who treats it with dignity and 
elevation. When we turn from his ‘ History’ to Mr Saints. 
bury’s we pass from an arid to a fertile land. Whether 
Mr Saintsbury can lead us to a practical conclusion or not, 
it is highly interesting to learn on our road all that has 
been said by the best critics from the earliest times about 
beauty of expression. The most valuable part of his book 
is the historical arrangement and classification whereby he 
has brought into order a mass of literary material, thus 
enabling us to see, more clearly than ever before, how 
similar in different civilisations are the essential problems 
of taste. He writes in a style as genial as Mr Bosanquets 
is austere. His handling of the books and men that he has 
to judge is mostly sympathetic. He can, however, censure 
—a sure mark of a good critic—even when he admires; and 
the discernment of his analysis may be illustrated by the 
following criticism on Martial, a poet who has perhaps 
never been so fully appreciated as by Mr Saintsbury :— 


ee Ll ll 






‘Martial sees, not merely with instinctive but with critical 
certainty, that gift of precision, clearness, felicity, venustas, 
which the Greek-Latin blend of the Silver Ages had. He 
practises and he preaches the cultivation of this. He preaches 
it at no tedious length: his chosen form, as well as his common 
sense, would have prevented that. But he directly extols the 
cultivation of style—of that quality which will make any 
decent judge identify a poet when he has heard three lines of 
his poem. And he practises what he preaches. Even what 
the grave and precise (quite truly, one must confess) call his 
moral degradation saves him from confusing the moral with 
the literary quality of literature—the noble error of most 
ancient criticism. He has, as scarcely any other ancient writer 
has, formulated the great critical question :“ L’ouvrage est-il bon 
ou est-il mauvais?” And if he had chosen to write a De Arte 
Poeticad, I am bound, shocking as the confession may seem, t0 
say that I think it would have been superior to that of Horace, 
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while he has provided no unimportant progymnasta towards 
one as it is.’ 


This is a characteristic passage, and from it the judici- 
ous reader may infer the style of the book. Though 
agreeable and lucid, it is not quite above reproach, No 
one knows better than Mr Saintsbury— 


‘How severely with themselves proceed 
The men who write such “ prose” as we can read’; 


and we doubt not that his literary conscience tells him he 
should. be rather less indulgent to certain of his own in- 
dinations—notably in the use of parenthesis. He might 
remember too that ‘familiarity breeds contempt.’ A con- 
sciousness of familiarity with, and mastery over, his 
materials induces an attitude towards the reader not far 
removed from the philosophic disdain of Mr Bosanquet ; 
and the conversational ease of his manner occasionally 
tempts him to forget the dignity of his subject and the 
respect due to his authors. Mr Saintsbury is so little 
likely to be dull that he can afford not to be flippant. 

We have said that his attitude towards ancient criticism 
is, like Mr Bosanquet’s towards ancient philosophy, affected 
by his conviction of the absolute finality of his own per- 
ceptions. He is writing the history of what he calls ‘literary 
criticism, and his appreciation of the merits of the different 
critics is measured by the nearness with which they ap- 
proach this standard, although he is well aware that it is 
acompletely modern one, and though he has shown very 
clearly why it had no application to the conditions of 
ancient society. 


‘The importance,’ he says, ‘of speech-craft proper, of ora- 
tory, was in Greece such as it is now only possible dimly to 
realise. Every public and private right of the citizen depended 
upon his power to speak, or the power of somebody else to 
speak for him ; a tongue-tied person not only had no chance of 
rising in the State, but was liable to be insulted and plundered 
and outraged in every way. To some it has seemed that the 
great and almost fatal drawback to Athenian life, which in 
not a few ways was life in a sort of Earthly Paradise, was the 

t necessity of either talking or being talked to. It 
was therefore not in the least wonderful that the first efforts 
~those of the Sicilian sophists (or others)—to reduce to some- 
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thing like theory the art of composition, of arranging words 
effectively, should be directed to spoken words, and to spoken 
words more particularly under the all-important conditions of 
the public meeting and the law court—by no means neglecting 
the art of persuasion, as practicable in the Porch, or. the 
Garden, or the private supper-room.’ 


This is excellent. But why then should not the per. 
formances of the ancient critics—for what is said of 
Athens is true on a more extended scale of Rome—be 
judged by the end they had in view? Yet Mr Saintsbury 
not only insists on bringing every one of them to the bar 
of ‘literary criticism ’—where books are judged for the 
entertainment merely of the reader, and generally by a 
completely abstract measure of what is right or wrong in 
style—but also considers that the absence of literary 
criticism from their judgments implies a positive defect, 
The consequence is, we think, that his own estimate of 
the scope and character of ancient criticism is not un 
frequently mistaken, both where he praises and where he 
blames. We will give some examples of what we mean. 

His general account of Aristotle as a critic is most 
appreciative and discerning, but he says: 


‘On the one hand he looks too much at the actual occupants 
of his book-case, without considering whether there may not 
be another book-case filled with other things, as good but 
different. On the other he is too prone, not merely to gene- 
ralise from his facts as if they were the only possible facts, 
but to “overstep the genus” a little in his generalisation, and 
to merge Poetics in Ethics.’ 


Now it is surely no fault of Aristotle that he did not 
use the comparative method in criticism. What other 
‘book-case’ was there with which he could compare the 
contents of his own? Writing for Greeks on the subject 
of Greek oratory and poetry, he was quite entitled to draw 
general conclusions on this subject. If ‘literary critics’ 
in after times took his conclusions and applied them, as 
though possessing an absolute authority, to works of 
imagination produced in a totally different order of 
society, Aristotle is not to blame. And as to the second 
objection, Aristotle no doubt does not respect the modern 
German canon of criticism, whereby morality is altogether 
excluded from esthetic judgment. But then he treats 
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man always as a ‘ political being,’ and, viewing him in his 
social capacity and his social actions, is fully justified, 


' when judging of orators and poets, in taking into account 


those moral sentiments which affect all the conditions of 
active life. On the contrary, Kant and the German 
philosophers, who analyse man in the abstract, take him 
out of that social sphere in which all his esthetic powers 
are really exercised, and hence eliminate one of the con- 
ditions of life in judging of art. 

Mr Saintsbury again blames Aristotle for undervaluing 
the importance of style, and compares him in this respect 
disadvantageously with Longinus. The passage in the 
‘Rhetoric’ on which he grounds his opinion is: To repi 
rhw NEw ore mponrOev Kal Soxet hoptixdy elvat, kada@s brrodap- 
Bavoyevov. In Mr Saintsbury’s paraphrase this is supposed 
to mean : ‘Style is a modern thing and, rightly considered, 
something ad captandum. But our author here com- 
pletely misinterprets Aristotle's meaning. Dr Welldon 
rightly translates the whole passage : 


‘But up to the present time, no scientific treatise upon de- 
damation has been composed, for it was not till a late date 


"that the art of style itself made any progress, and declama- 


tion (iroxpitixy) is still popularly considered, and indeed rightly 
supposed, to be something vulgar.’ (Aristotle, ‘ Rhetoric,’ 1, i.) 


Clearly this does not involve a disparagement of Aéfs 
but of droxperiny). 

Cicero, in Mr Saintsbury’s hands, fares, however, much 
worse than Aristotle. We are told: 


‘He seems to have thought Oratory the roof and crown of 
things literary, the queen of literary kinds, to which all others 
were ancillary, pedagogic, mere exercising grounds and sources 
of convenient ornament. No one so thinking could make any 
great proficiency in literary criticism, and Cicero did not make 
any such.’ 


Considering that the business of Cicero in the ‘ De Ora- 
tore’ and the ‘Brutus’ was to discuss oratory and orators, it 
is difficult to see why he should be blamed for abstaining 
from criticism on literature generally. But Mr Saints- 
bury is determined to prove that he was wanting in liter- 
ary taste, and he does so in a manner which we think he 
will see, on reflection, is unfair, namely by misrepresent- 
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ing what Cicero says, in a letter to his brother Quintus, 
about Lucretius : 


‘The most direct and famous piece of pure literary criticism 


in the letters is an unlucky one. Cicero, of course, came before 
—or rather himself led—the most brilliant age of Latin, and 
could not have so much as seen the work of Virgil, of Horace, 
much less of Ovid, and others. But he could and he did know 
Lucretius, whose work an absurd tradition has it that he 
even revised. And what does he say of this mighty poet, who 
unites the poignancy of Catullus to the sustained grasp of 
Virgil, and adds a sublimity unknown to both? The manu. 
scripts are said to read: “ Lucretii poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt; 
multis luminibus ingenii multse tamen artis.” The earlier 
editors most naturally considered this sentence nonsense. ..., 
Some, recognising that there must have been a non somewhere, 
put it before multe, and suppose that Cicero, as if he had been 
accustomed to Virgilian smoothness, thought Lucretius rough. 
But this, from his own verses, is very unlikely. The natural 
emendation is to put the non (as till recently it used always to 
be supplied) before multis, which emendation, and which alone, 
makes the sentence run as, without prejudice on the score of 
the special meaning, we should expect it to run: “The poems 
of Lucretius are, as you say, not very full of brilliancy in genius, 
but show plenty of art.”’ 


Anything more perverse than this it would be difficult 
to conceive. We are, in the first place, to overthrow the 
authority of the manuscripts, out of deference to the over- 
acuteness or stupidity of the ‘ earlier editors, and then to 
impute to Q. Cicero (whose criticism of Lucretius M. Cicero 
quotes in his letter of reply) an absolutely nonsensical 
judgment, in order to prove that his brother, the orator, 
was wanting in literary taste! Surely the meaning of 
the manuscripts is perfectly plain, and the criticism on 
Lucretius, though of the casual kind to be expected in a 
letter, is sound enough: ‘What you say of Lucretius’ poems 
is true: they are written with much fire of genius, and 
yet with much art.’ Art, that is to say, controls (as is not 
always the case) the inspiration of genius. 

Again, Mr Saintsbury’s belief in the absolute finality of 
‘literary criticism’ causes him to impute to such ancient 
treatises as seem to approach more nearly to this modern 
ideal a character which they do not really possess. The 
most brilliant example of literary criticism among the 
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Greeks is, in his opinion, the Ilepi “Tyous ascribed to 
Longinus. Of this work he says: 


‘This brings us to his greatest claim of all—that is to say, 
his attitude towards his subject as a whole. Although he no- 
where says as much in so many words, no one can read his 
book with attention—above all, no one can read it again and 
again critically—without seeing that to him literature was 
not a schedule of forms, departments, kinds, with candidates 
presenting themselves for the critic to admit them to one or 
the other, on and during their good behaviour, but a body of 
matter to be examined according to its fruits, according to its 
provision of the literary pleasure.’ 


In another place he speaks almost rhapsodically of 

Longinus’ saying, that ‘beautiful words are in deed and 
infact the very light of the spirit, which Mr Saintsbury 
ealls‘the Declaration of Independence and the “ Let there 
be Light” at once of Literary Criticism.’ 

Here we think the praise of this author and the im- 
plied depreciation of his predecessors are alike dispro- 
portionate. We concur, indeed, in all that Mr Saintsbury 
says of the excessive dryness of the Greek technical trea- 
tises on rhetoric, but we do not think that this necessarily 
shows the insensibility of the Greek critics in general to 
the beauty of literary form. It would, indeed, have been 
strange if the countrymen of Sophocles had been unable to 
judge critically of the merits of the ‘Cidipus Coloneus’; and 
we know in fact that judges representative of the audience 
were appointed to decide the prizes in the dramatic exhibi- 
tions at the Dionysia. These judges, though they may 
have often judged wrongly, must have been capable of the 
same kind of literary judgment as ourselves. On the other 
hand, while we do not yield to Mr Saintsbury in our admira- 
tion for the critical acumen and enthusiasm of the author 
of the Ilepi “Tyrous, we are by no means of opinion that 
his criticism differs in kind from that of other Greek 
writers on rhetoric. His treatise is addressed to his friend 
Terentianus, professedly in consequence of his dissatisfac- 
tion with what Ceecilius, the writer of an earlier work on 
rhetoric, had said on the subject of the Sublime ; and if we 
had Cecilius’ criticism we should doubtless find that it 
had suggested many of the thoughts as well as the illus- 
trations of the Iepi” Tous. In his arrangement the writer 
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follows the philosophic and scholastic method of Aris. 
totle, inquiring into the sources of the Sublime, the figures 
by which it may be expressed, and the kind of diction 
required to produce the effect in the imagination of an 
audience. Oratory is always in his thought; what distin- 
guishes him—setting aside his genius—from other writers 
- on rhetoric is the accidental fact that his whole attention is 
turned to a single oratorical quality: he considers how 
the audience may be moved to Rapture, whereas previous 
sophists had occupied themselves with the larger and 
more technical enquiry—what were the various intellectual 
methods of Persuasion. It is just the same with regard to 
diction. The author of the [epi “Tous is no more inclined 
than Aristotle to regard words—as we think Mr Saints- 
bury is rather disposed to do—as an end in themselves: 
they are considered by him merely with a view to the 
required sublime effect ; and we cannot see what essential 
difference Mr Saintsbury could find between his principles 
and those of Quintilian, as embodied in the following 
passage, which is an interesting illustration of Longinus’ 
saying that ‘beautiful words are the light of the spirit’:— 


‘I would have you, therefore, to be careful about your 
words, but anxious about your matter. As a rule, the best 
words are wedded to the thought itself, and reveal themselves 
by their own light: but we are in the habit of hunting for 
them, as if they hid themselves out of sight and withdrew 
into remote corners. Hence we never suppose that they are 
inherent in our subject, but we look for them in strange places, 
and, when we have found them, torture them out of their 
natural meaning. Eloquence must be animated by a nobler 
spirit; if her whole body is vigorous, she can dispense with 
polishing her nails and curling her hair. (Quintilian, ‘ Inst. 
Orat.,’ viii, Pro.) 


An equally exaggerated estimate is formed by Mr 
Saintsbury of the critical importance of Dante’s treatise 
‘De Vulgari Eloquio, of which we are told: 


‘Once more we find Dante, in opposition to the Master, in 
opposition to all ancient critics except Longinus, and partly 
even to him, recognising the ultimate and real test of literary 
excellence as lying in the expression, not in the meaning. This 
would in itself be a thing so great that no greater has met or 
will meet us throughout this history. Even yet the truth 
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which Longinus caught but as in a Pisgah-sight, which Dante 
himself rather felt and illustrated throughout, than consciously 
or deliberately championed in any particular place—the truth 
that the criticism of literature is first of all the criticism of 
expression as regards the writer, of impfession as regards the 
reader—is far from being universally recognised, is far even 
from being a prevailing or a popular doctrine. By many it is 
regarded as an unquestionable heresy, by others as a question- 
able half-truth. But that Dante did feel, if he hardly saw it, 
that he was penetrated by it, that his criticism in the “De 
Vulgari Eloquio” turns on it—for these things I hope to have 
shown some cause.’ ’ 


What then is the treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquio’? It 
was Dante’s last work, written, therefore, after the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ and the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ evidently with the 
intention of explaining and defending the practice of those 
who wrote poetry in Italian, and especially in the form of 
the canzone. Dante for this purpose examines all the 
spoken dialects of Italy, with a view to determine whether 
any single dialect is qualified for poetical use; and he 
finally comes to the conclusion that the ‘illustrious vulgar 
tongue’ is something distinct from them all, being indeed 
a literary mode of speech formed by the practice of the 
best poets, to whom he constantly refers as the sole 
authorities for fixing the standard. After arriving at 
this point, he goes on to consider in the scholastic manner 
—just as Dionysius of Halicarnassus or Quintilian might 
have done—what poetry is; what subjects can be properly 
treated in the vulgar tongue ; and what are the constitu- 
ents of the higher style. 

How does this prove that ‘the ultimate and real test 
of literary excellence lies in the expression, and not in the 
meaning’? We should have thought that, if there was 
eyer a critic who would have insisted first on the necessity 
of meaning, it was the poet who, at the opening of the 
‘Paradiso,’ calls on Apollo for inspiration, in order that he 
might come to the tree loved by the god, to crown him- 
self, as he says, ‘with those leaves whereof my matter and 
thou will make me worthy.’ The mere fact that in the 
‘De Vulgari Eloquio’ Dante dwells much on words and 
metres simply shows that he was dealing with a new 
language, and that, like Chaucer in similar circumstances, 
he was endeavouring to refine it on fixed principles. Indeed, 
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if we substitute minstrelsy for oratory—and it is to be 
remembered that, in Dante’s time, almost all poetry was 
composed with a view to being sung—we shall see in the 
‘De Vulgari Eloquio’ a treatise on poetical rhetoric with 
as definite and practital an end as any authoritative Greek 
text-book compiled for the purpose of teaching men how 
to speak in the Ecclesia or the law courts. 

On the whole, we do not think that Mr Saintsbury is 
any more successful in tracing historically an unbroken 
critical progress from ancient times, up to an absolute 
standard of literary criticism, than Mr Bosanquet is in 
showing that the simple Greek idea of artistic beauty, unity 
in variety, has been gradually expanding into the complex 
modern idea of characteristic self-expression. Indeed we 
cannot understand why, on their own principles, either of 
these writers should have been so anxious to prove a con- 
tinuity in the history of fine art. Mr Bosanquet, as we have 
seen, believes that the practice of art is vanishing out of the 
civilised world ; while the following passage seems to indi- 
cate that, in the sphere of criticism, Mr Saintsbury is quite 
content with the results and prospects of the tradition of 
laisser faire :— 


‘I should be sorry to end not merely a chapter but a Book, 
not merely a Book but a volume, without a caveat against 
possible misconstruction of the words “ fault,” “ error,” “ sin,” 
* mischief,” “misfortune,” and the like, which have just been 
used, not merely in this context, but throughout the volume 
itself. There have been, I believe, persons unfortunate enough 
to be dissatisfied with the moral and physical government of 
the universe—persons who have sadly pronounced it “a crank 
machine” in many ways. These things are not my trade. 
But, in matters literary, I must plead guilty to being something 
of an optimist. Not that I think all literature good—that is 
not precisely the conclusion to which a thirty years’ practice 
of criticism brings one. ... The point on which I am contented 
to be called a critical Pangloss is this, that I have hardly the 
slightest desire to alter—if I could do so by the greatest of all 
miracles, that of retroactive change—the literary course of 
the world.’ 


We do not abandon the hope that Mr Saintsbury will 
see, on reflection, that in this passage he is refusing to 
meet the real question with which, as a critic, he is con- 
fronted. The question is not as to the government of the 
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universe, which is beyond our power, nor as to the course 
of literature in the past, which is unalterable, but as to a 
state of things which is largely dependent on the exercise 
of our own will and energy, in a society where every free 
man is able to exert some influence. No one has had a 
larger experience of practical criticism than Mr Saintsbury: 
he knows very well that the description which M. Recolin 
gives of the public taste is true. Does he then think it 
the duty of a critic, when he sees what he considers to be 
a‘sin’ or a ‘fault’ or an ‘error’ in a book, to expose it in 
the light of fixed principles? or should the critic, with an 
Epicurean indifference, be content merely to set forth the 
motives of his author without pronouncing whether these 
are good or bad? The latter is the course adopted by 
M. Recolin. He endeavours to disguise from himself the 
consequences of the existing anarchy by faintly trusting 
‘the larger hope.’ 


‘I am completely reassured,’ he says, ‘by a page of M. 
Doumic, who reminds us in one of his studies that the first 
years of the seventeenth century presented the same feverish 
symptoms as those which we experience to-day. Obscurity, 
affectation, a rage for Spanish and Italian literature, bad taste 
triumphing in the theatre with Hardy, in poetry with Scarron, 
a mixture of cynical eroticism and pious effusions among the 
poets themselves, artistic cliques, the centres of a debauched 
bohemianism, each with its Verlaine or its Bruant—such are 
the fruits of anarchy—so like those of our own epoch—to be 
observed in the dawn of the “Grand Siécle,” the most reason- 
able, the most glorious, of all centuries.’ 


Mr Saintsbury is not likely to be deluded by such an 
argument as this. He is too well acquainted with the course 
of literary history not to recognise the essential difference 
between the anarchy of the blasé self-conscious society of 
the twentieth century and the chaotic conflict of opinion in 
the first years of the seventeenth ; while the French mind 
was still agitated by the recollections of civil war, and 
distracted between the antagonistic ideals of the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Middle Ages; before the 
Monarchy had centralised in itself all the political powers 
of the nation; before the Academy had been founded to con- 
trol with its logic the tendencies of the national thought 
and language. He knows that the taste of Hardy had as 
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little to do with the production of the ‘ Discours des Trois 
Unités’as the buffoonery of Scarron with the ‘Art Poétique, 
Does he not then think that he is bound, as an independent 
critic, to make a stand against the anarchical tendencies 
which threaten all the laws of beautiful expression ? 

Of the many excellencies in his book, the chief, in 
our opinion, is the clear arrangement of its materials; 
whereby we are enabled to see how similar in all ages of 
the world have been the problems of expression in speech 
and writing; and since we have criticised the absolute 
point of view from which Mr Saintsbury forms his judg- 
ments, we think that it will be fair in conclusion to state 
our own opinion as to the use and value of the historical 
study of ancient criticism. 

First of all, ancient criticism furnishes a continuous 
protest against the modern heresy that art is to be pur. 
sued for art’s sake; that expression can be judged apart 
from thought and meaning; that it is in fact an end in 
itself. This doctrine, though it was first enunciated in 
France, has its main roots in the reasoning of the Germans, 
formulated at a time when Germany could not yet be 
called a nation, and when her philosophers were in con- 
sequence naturally disposed to consider man solely in his 
abstract human capacity. But among the Greeks and 
Romans, whose thought was of an essentially civil order, 
there was no disposition to judge of man or his institutions 
apart from the purpose for which they were designed; 
ali art is therefore criticised by the Ancients—as it was 
by Plato—with a view to instruction ; or—as it was by 
Strabo and Plutarch—with the idea of combining amuse- 
ment with instruction ; or—as it was by Aristotle—in re- 
lation to the social pleasure which it produced. No doubt 
most of the critical treatises that have come down from 
ancient to modern times are, in consequence of their strict 
adherence to their particular end, very dry and uninterest- 
ing to us; but on the other hand they are, for the same 
reason, never wanting in thought; and, if viewed histori- 
cally, the clearness of their method and arrangement may 
serve as a valuable barrier against the floods of rhap- 
sodical nonsense which in our day are too often dignified 
by the name of criticism. Down to the very close of the 
classical era the professional critics or teachers of rhetori¢ 
never lost sight of the practical ends for which society 
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exists, or of the nature of the internal structure by which 
it is sustained: hence arose their syllogistic method of 
reasoning, which passed on from them to the medisval 
schoolmen, and which found its most striking embodiment 
alike in the poetry and in the philosophy of Dante. 

We observe, therefore, with much satisfaction, that 
the whole subject of Greek criticism is being taken in 
hand by so sound and thorough a scholar as Mr Rhys 
Roberts, and we heartily welcome the instalment of his 
work that has recently appeared in his excellent edition 
of ‘The Three Literary Letters of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus.’ Dionysius is an admirable critic, manly, searching, 
sane, yet capable (as his appreciation of Demosthenes 
shows) of genuine enthusiasm. He approaches, perhaps, 
more nearly than any ancient writer to Mr Saintsbury’s 
ideal of ‘literary criticism,’ and we are glad to see that 
the latter speaks of him with fitting respect; indeed, we 
are not ourselves disposed to admit that there is so wide 
an interval in critical genius between him and the author 
of Iep)” Tous as Mr Saintsbury maintains. In any case a 
better example of the value of criticism, based on definite 
principles and directed towards a definite end, than the 
works of Dionysius, cannot be found. 

Secondly, ancient criticism furnishes us, both uncon- 
sciously by the light of history, and by the reasoning 
of some of the most illustrious critics, with a clue to the 
cause of decay in artistic expression, namely the poverty 
and triviality of social aims. Mr Saintsbury gives an 
admirably generalised view of the character of school 
rhetoric in the Alexandrian ages :— 


‘ As the practical importance of oratory declined, the techni- 
cal and “sporting” interest of Rhetoric got more and more the 
upper hand. Rhetoricians specialised their terminology, multi- 
plied their classifications, and drew their rules ever finer and 
finer, just as croquet players narrow their hoops and bulge 
out their balls, just as whist-players split and wire-draw the 
broad general principles of the play of Deschapelles and Clay 
into “ American leads,” and an endless reverberation of “ calls” 
and “echoes.” We possess a very large, and a more curious 
than interesting, collection of the technical writings of this 
half craft, half sport, and a collection rather less in proportion, 
but a little more interesting, of examples of the finished handi- 
work or game,’ 
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During these ages, and till the fall of the Roman Em. 
pire, instruction in rhetoric was given witha view to the 
attainment of the most trivial objects, such as are illus. 
trated by the titles of the different sections in the treatise 
of the sophist Menander : ‘How to praise Cities,’ ‘ How 
to praise Harbours,’ and even ‘ How to praise Gulfs’; or 
by the oration of Dion Chrysostom supposed to be addressed 
to the citizens of the New Ilium, proving ‘That Troy was 
not captured.’ The author of the treatise [epi ”Typous raises 
the question, ‘Why is the Sublime so rare in our time?’ 
He supplies us with an answer which, in spite of Mr Saints. 
bury’s opinion to the contrary, we believe to be the true one, 


‘In that day, as in this, we learn (the fact being, as in King 
Charles IT's fish-experiment, taken for granted), divers explana- 
tions, chiefly political, were given for the fact. Democracy wasa 
good nurse of greatness ; aristocracy was not. But Longinus did 
not agree. It was money-getting and money-seeking, pleasure- 
loving and pleasure-hunting, he thought. Plain living and 
high thinking must be returned to if the heights were to be 
once more scaled. A noble conclusion, if perhaps only a 
generous fallacy. Had Longinus had our illegitimate pre 
rogative-postrogative of experience, he would have known 
that the blowing of the wind of the spirit admits of no such 
explanations as these. Ages of liberty and ages of servitude, 
ages of luxury and ages of simplicity, ages of faith and ages of 
freethought—all give us the sublime if the right man is there: 
none will give it us if he is not. But our critic had not the full 
premisses before him, and we could not expect the adequate 
conclusion.’ 


What instance can Mr Saintsbury give of a sublime 
poem, or a sublime oration, produced in an age of servi- 
tude? Greek poetry and Greek oratory were the reflec 
tions of the free life and action of the Greek city-states 
While the poet or the orator could turn his imagination 
to great ideas of religion and policy, the materials for 
sublime expression were ready to hand; when liberty 
disappeared, and the public mind was perforce occupied 
with petty concerns, what Mr Saintsbury calls the ‘ sport’ 
of rhetoric naturally began to take the place of the great 
arts of expression. Surely the evidence that the post is 
here also the propter hoc is conclusive; and Dionysius says 
the same thing in another way : 


‘In the times before our own [we use Mr Roberts's transl- 
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tion], the ancient and philosophic rhetoric was flouted, grossly 
outraged and brought lower and lower. Its decline and gradual 
decay began with the death of Alexander of Macedon, and in 
our own generation it reached the verge of final extinction. 
Another rhetoric stole into its place—one intolerably ostenta- 
tious, shameless and dissolute, and without part in philosophy 
or any other liberal discipline. Craftily it deluded the ignorant 
multitude. Not only did it live in greater affluence and luxury 
and style than its predecessor, but it attached to itself those 
offices and those foremost public positions which should have 
been held by the philosophic rhetoric. Very vulgar it was 
and offensive, and in the end it reduced Hellas to the same 
plight as the household of miserable prodigals.” 


Now if this be so, we, in the third place, obtain from 
ancient criticism a sound measure for determining to what 
extent moral considerations should be allowed to enter 
into our judgments of fine art. We acquiesce in the jus- 
tice of all that Mr Saintsbury says about the mistakes made 
by the great majority of Greek critics, in letting their moral 
prepossessions pervert their conceptions of the true func- 
tions of artistic imitation. Plato’s condemnation of poetry, 
on moral and philosophical grounds, and Plutarch’s peda- 
gogic comments on the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey, are instructive 
examples of the mischief caused by regarding moral in- 
struction as the final cause of‘art. But Aristotle arrived 
at a sounder conclusion ; he held that, as imitation was the 
outward object of art, so the effect of pleasure produced 
in the mind was the inward end of fine art, and the test of 
itsvalue. Hence his criticism was based entirely on esthetic 
principles. Nevertheless he was far from agreeing with the 
modern view, that moral considerations are to be excluded 
from ssthetic judgments. 


‘In his praise as little as in his blame, says Mr Butcher, 
here, as always, a lucid interpreter of Aristotle's meaning, 
‘does Aristotle look to the moral content of a poem... . Not 
that Aristotle would set aside, as a matter of indifference, the 
moral content of a poem or the moral character of the author. 
Nay, they are all-important factors in producing the total 
impression which has to be made upon the hearer. Tragedy 
being the imitation of life, of human welfare and human misery, 
the pleasure it communicates could not conceivably be derived 
from a poem which misinterprets human destiny and holds 
up low ideals of life and conduct.’ 

Vol. 198.—No. 386. 2D 
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- We wish that Mr Butcher had taken his stand ‘rather 
more firmly on this ground in his view of the moral aspect 
of Aristotle’s critical principles. He is inclined to defer to 
Mr Bosanquet’s ruling, and to think that, here and there, 
the philosopher's criticism, being unduly swayed by the 
general Greek prepossessi»n, cannot be defended. His 
conclusion is mainly grounded on a passage in the second 
chapter of the ‘Poetics, in which poetry is spoken of as 
pines orovdalov, which Mr Butcher says (taken in con- 
ncexion with the instruction to imitate ypnota 76n) must 
mean ‘the imitation of good characters.’ But, granting 
this, we think that the expression can hardly be taken to 
mean that the end of poetry is to imitate good characters 
in themselves ; for then, in the first place, Aristotle would 
have had to blame Homer for introducing into the ‘ Iliad’ 
the character of Thersites; and, in the second place, his 
doctrine would have been inconsistent with the principle 
he himself lays down, viz., ‘The action in poetry is not 
employed for the imitation of the characters; but the 
characters are necessarily included in the action’ (otxow 
bras Ta HON pipnowvra mparrovow, GAA Ta HOn cupTrapadap- 
Badvover a tas mpdkes). We fully admit that Aristotle is 
sometimes apparently inconsistent with himself on this 
subject, as for example in his account of the structure of 
a Perfect Tragedy, in which he seems to fix his attention 
on Character in the abstract. But we think that this in- 
consistency must not be pressed against him too strongly. 
We should rather bear in mind his central conception of 
the nature of poetic imitation, namely, the representation 
of an organic ideal whole, which in the drama implies the 
representation of an action out of which the characters 
spring as a necessary consequence. Tragedy, Aristotle 
says in his definition, is the imitation of great and serious 
action (rpaypdla piunow wpdkews crovdaias); and such action 
must necessarily involve the predominant representation 
of ‘serious,’ and even of ‘ good,’ characters, since on the 
whole the good in nature prevails over the evil. Aristotle's 
reasoning therefore proscribes the imitation of bad char- 
acters, except in 80 far as the nature of the action renders 
it necessary (op0y & emeriunors @Doyla wal poxOnpla, Srav ry 
dvdryans obons pndéiv Xphonrat TO aroyy, Gorep Eipemldns ro 
Aiyei, 4} 7 rrovnpia, dstrep év "Opéory tod Meveddov). On this 
principle he would no doubt have condemned the repre- 
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sentation of the character of Barabas in Marlowe's ‘ Jew 
of Malta,’ and of that of Aaron in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ in 
both of which gigantic evil seems to be imitated merely 
for the sake of adding force to the dramatic representa- 
tion. But he would not have disapproved of the part 
of Iago in ‘Othello’; nor do we think that he would 
have acquiesced in Mr Butcher's conclusion that ‘Satan, 
though he were never “less than archangel ruined,” is 
not, under Aristotelian rules, a fitting character for an 
epic poem.’ 

It appears to us, on the contrary, that Aristotle would 
have recognised that, in ‘Paradise Lost,’ the poet was 
imitating an organic idea of nature, and that to the action 
of his poem the person of Satan was absolutely necessary. 
He would therefore have given it the praise which it un- 
doubtedly deserves. The questions which he would have 
asked himself in judging any poetic imitation would have 
been, on the esthetic side, whether the poem possessed a 
proper beginning, middle, and end ; and on the moral side, 
whether this ideal imitation of Nature was calculated to 
produce sane and healthy pleasure of a kind which would 
be approved by a good citizen. There is no absolute 
esthetic or literary standard by which a critic can deter- 
mine whether a poem is good or bad in itself, nor can we 
in this matter go beyond the critical method of Aristotle. 
Let the modern critic, in appreciating a work of imagina- 
tion, ask himself how far it answers to the idea of nature, 
viewed in the light of his own conscience and of the 
historic conscience of the society to which he belongs, 
and then see how far it is expressed in conformity with 
the laws proper to art. If he performs his functions in 
this spirit of reasoning independence, without fear or 
favour, he will be doing his part in the conflict with that 
literary anarchy which M. Recolin has described. 
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Art. IV —PASTEUR AND HIS DISCOVERIES, 


1. La vie de Pasteur. Par René Vallery-Radot. Paris; 
Hachette, 1900. 
2. Pasteur. By Percy Frankland and Mrs. Percy Frank. 
land. (Century Science Series.) London : Cassell, 1898. 
3. The Soluble Ferments and Fermentation. By J. Reynolds 
Green. (Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.) Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1899. 

4, Micro-organisms and Fermentation. By Alfred Jérgen- 
sen. Translated by A. K. Miller and A. E. Lennholm, 
Third Edition. London: Macmillan, 1900. 


As one walks down the Rue des Tanneurs, in the small 
provincial town of Déle, where the main line from Paris 
to Pontarlier sends off a branch north-east towards Besan- 
gon, a smail tablet set in the facade of a humble dwelling 
catches the eye. It bears the following inscription in gilt 
letters: ‘Ici est né Louis Pasteur le 27 décembre 1822.’ 

Pasteur came of the people. In the heraldic meaning of 
the term, he was emphatically not ‘born.’ His forbears 
were shepherds, peasants, tillers of the earth, millers, and 
latterly, tanners. But he came from amongst the best 
peasantry in Europe, that peasantry which is still the 
backbone of the great French nation. The admirable care 
with which records are preserved in France has enabled 
Pasteur’s son-in-law and latest biographer to trace the 
family name in the parish archives back to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, at which period numerous 
Pasteurs were living in the villages’ round about the 
Priory of Mouthe, ‘en pleine Franche-Comté.’ 

The first to emerge clearly from the confused cluster of 
possible ancestors is a certain Denis Pasteur, who became 
miller to the Comte d’Udressier, after whom he doubtless 
named his son Claude, born in 1683. Claude in his turn 
became a miller, and died in the year 1746. Of his eight 
children, the youngest, Claude-Etienne, was the great- 
grandfather of Louis Pasteur. The inhabitants of Franche- 
Comté were, in large part, serfs—‘ gens de mainmorte,’ as 
they termed them then. Claude-Etienne, being a serf, 
at the age of thirty wished to enfranchise himself; and 
this he did in 1763, by the special grace of ‘Messire 
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Philippe - Marie - Francois, Comte d’Udressier, Seigneur 


dEcleux, Cramans, Lemuy, et autres lieux,’ and on the 
payment of four louis-dor. He subsequently married and 
had children. His third son, Jean-Henri, who for a time 
carried on his father’s trade of tanner at Besancon, seems 
to have disappeared at the age of twenty-seven, leaving a 
small boy, Jean-Joseph Pasteur, born in 1791, who was 
brought up by his grandmother and his father’s sister. 

Caught in the close meshes of Napoleon’s conscription, 
Jean-Joseph served in the Spanish campaign of 1812-13, as 
a private in the third regiment of infantry, called ‘le brave 
parmi les braves.’ In course of time he was promoted to 
be sergeant-major, and in March 1814 received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Two months later the abdica- 
tion had taken place; and the regiment was at Douai, re- 
organising under the name of ‘ Régiment Dauphin.’ Here 
was no place for Jean-Joseph, devoted to the Imperial 
Eagle and unmoved by the Fleur-de-lys. He received his 
discharge, and made his way across country to his father’s 
town, Besancon. At Besancon he took up his father’s 
trade and became a tanner; and, after one feverish flush 
during the Hundred Days, and one contest, in which he 
came off victor, with the Royalist authorities, who would 
take his sword to arm the town police, he settled down 
into a quiet, law-abiding citizen, more occupied with do- 
mestic anxieties than with the fate of empires. 

Hard by the tannery ran a stream, called La Furieuse, 
though it rarely justified its name. Across the stream 
dwelt a gardener named Roqui; amongst the gardener’s 
daughters one Jeanne-Ktiennette attracted the attention 
of, and was attracted by, this old campaigner of twenty- 
five years. The curious persistence of a family in one 
place, combined with the careful preservation of parish 
records, enables M. Vallery-Radot to trace the family 
Roqui back to the year 1555. We must content ourselves 
with Jeanne-Etiennette, who in 1815 married Jean-Joseph. 
Shortly afterwards the young couple moved to Déle and 
set up house in the Rue des Tanneurs. 

Louis Pasteur’s father was a somewhat slow, reflective 
man ; a little melancholic, not communicative ; a man who 
lived an inner life, nourished doubtless on the memories 
of the part he had played on a larger stage than a tannery 
affords. His mother, on the other hand, was active in 
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business matters, hard-working, a woman of imagination, 
prompt in enthusiasm. 

Before Louis Pasteur was two years old, his parents 
moved first to Marnoz and then to a tannery situated at 
the entrance to the village of Arbois; and it was Arbois 
that Pasteur regarded as his home, returning in later life 
year after year for the scanty absence from his laboratory 


that he annually allowed himself. Trained at the village: 


school, he repeated with his father every evening the task 
of the day. He showed considerable talent, and his eager- 
ness to learn was fostered by the interest taken in him 
by M. Romanet, principal of the College of Arbois. At 
sixteen he had exhausted the educational resources of the 
village ; and, after much heart-searching and anxious de- 
liberation, it was decided to send the young student to 
Paris to continue his studies at the Lycée Saint-Louis. It 
was a disastrous experiment. Removed so far from all 
he knew and loved, Louis suffered from an incurable 
home-sickness, which affected his health. His father 
hearing this came unannounced to Paris, and with the 
simple words ‘Je viens te chercher’ took him home. Here 
for a time he amused himself by sketching the portraits 
of neighbours and relatives, but his desire to learn was 
unquenched, and within a short time he entered as 8 
student at the Royal College of Franche-Comté at Besan- 
con. This picturesque town, situated only thirty miles 
from Arbois, was within easy reach of his home; and, 
above all, on market days his father came thither to sell 
his leather. 

At eighteen Pasteur received the degree of Bachelier 
és lettres, and almost immediately was occupied in teaching 
others ; but Paris, although once abandoned, was again 
asserting its powers of attraction, and by the autumn of 
1842 he was once more following the courses at the Lycée 
Saint-Louis. He also attended the brilliant lectures of 
Dumas at the Sorbonne, and vividly describes the scene: 
‘An audience of seven or eight hundred listeners, the too 
frequent applause, everything just like a theatre.’ At the 
end of his first year in Paris he achieved his great am- 
bition, and succeeded in entering the Ecole Normale, and 
entering it with credit. 

For the last year or two Pasteur had been studying 
mathematics and physics ; at the Ecole Normale he espe¢i- 
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id devoted himself to chemistry. Under the teaching of 
Dh and of Balard his enthusiasm redoubled, and, he 
passed his final examinations with distinction. Balard was 


. indeed a true friend. Shortly after the end of his career 


at the Ecole Normale, the Minister of Public Instruction 
nominated Pasteur to a small post as teacher of physics 
at the Lycée of Tournon. But banishment from Paris 


_meant banishment from a laboratory. Balard intervened, 


interviewed the Minister, and ended by attaching Pasteur 
to his staff of assistants. 

. It must always be remembered that Pasteur was trained 
as a chemist, was in fact a chemist. In after life he at- 
tacked problems proper to the biologist, the physiologist, 
the physician, the manufacturer; but he brought to bear 
on these problems, not the intellect of one trained in the 
traditions of natural science, medicine, or commerce, but 
the untrammelled intelligence of a richly-endowed mind, 
‘organised common-sense’ of the highest order. After the 
legal, there is perhaps no learned profession so dominated 
by tradition, by what our fathers have taught us, as the 
medical ; and the advances in preventive medicine which 
will ever be connected with Pasteur’s name owe at least 
something to the fact that he was unfettered by any tra- 
ditions of professional training or etiquette. Passing from 
the diseases of the lowest of the fungi, to those of a cater- 
pillar, a fowl, a sheep, until he reached those of man him- 
self, it must be acknowledged that he approached the art 
of healing along an entirely new path. 

His first researches were purely chemical, ‘On the 
capacity for saturation of arsenious acid,’ ‘Studies on the 
arsenates of potassium, soda, and ammonia’; but he had 
been early attracted to the remarkable observations of 
Mitscherlich and others on the optical properties of the 
crystals of tartaric acid and its salts. Ordinary tartaric 
acid crystals, when dissolved in water, turn the plane of 
polarised light to the right; but another kind of tartaric 
acid, called by Gay-Lussac racemic acid, and by Berzelius 
paratartaric acid—as M. Vallery-Radot remarks, the name 
does not matter, and each is equally terrifying to the lay 
mind—leaves it unaffected. In spite of the different actions 
of the solutions of these two acids on light, Mitscherlich 
held their chemical composition to be absolutely identical. 
» This set Pasteur thinking. He repeated the experi- 
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ments. On examining the crystals of sodium-ammonium 
salt of racemic acid, he noticed that certain facets giving 
a degree of asymmetry were always found on the crystals 
of the optically active salts and acids. On examining 
the crystals of the racemic acid, he did not find, as he had 
expected, perfect symmetry, but he saw that, whilst some 
of the crystals showed these facets to the right, others 
showed them tothe left. In fact, sodium-ammonium race- 
mate consisted of amixtureof right-handed and left-handed 
crystals, which neutralised one another as regards the 
polarisation of light, and were thus optically inactive, 
With infinite patience Pasteur picked out the right- from 
the left-handed crystals, and investigated the action of 
their solutions on polarised light. As he expected, the one 
sort turned the plane of polarisation to the left, the other 
to the right. A mixture of equal weights of the two kinds 
of crystals remained optically inactive. ‘Tout est trouvé, 
he exclaimed ; and rushing from the laboratory, embraced 
the first man he came across. ‘O’était un peu comme 
Archiméde,’ as his biographer gravely remarks. 

His work immediately attracted attention. Biot, who 
had devoted a long and strenuous life to the problems of 
polarisation, was at first sceptical, but after a careful 
investigation was convinced. Pasteur began to be talked 
about in the circle of the Institute. 

In the midst of these researches, Pasteur’s mother died 
suddenly, and her son, overwhelmed with grief, remained 
for weeks almost silent and unable to work. Shortly after 
this we find the old longing revived; and Pasteur sought 
at any cost some post near Arbois, somewhere not quite 
out of the reach of those he loved. Besancon was refused 
him, but at the beginning of 1849 he replaced M. Persoz as 
Professor of Chemistry at Strasbourg. 

The newly appointed Rector of the Academy of Stras- 


bourg, M. Laurent, had already gained the respect and | 


the affection of the professoriate. He and his family were 
the centre of the intellectual life of the town. Withins 
few weeks of his arrival, Pasteur addressed to the Rector 
a letter, setting forth in simple detail his worldly position 
and asking the hand of his daughter Marie in marriage. 
The wedding took place on the 29th May, 1850; and there 
is a tradition that Pasteur, immersed in some chemical ex- 
-periment, had to be fetched from the laboratory to take 
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his part in the ceremony at the church. Never was a union 
more happy; from the first, Madame Pasteur—animated 
by the spirit of the Academy of Science, which always 
prints ‘Science’ with a capital letter—not only admitted, 
but approved the principle that nothing should interfere 
with the laboratory; whilst, on his side, Pasteur always 
flew to his wife to confide in her, first of all, any new 
discovery, any new advance he had made in his researches. 
During the five years passed at Strasbourg, Pasteur con- 
tinued to work on the border-line between chemistry and 
physics. His work on the polarisation of light of the 
tartaric acid crystals led him into the question of the 
arrangement of the atoms within the molecule. ‘Il éclaire 
tout ce qu'il touche,’ exclaimed the once sceptical but now 
convinced Biot ; and it is hardly too much to say that his 
researches were the starting point of the new department 
of physics which, under the name of stereo-chemistry, has 
attained vast developments during the last quarter of the 
past century. These researches were rewarded by the 
French Government, which in 1853 conferred on him the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour; and received the recog- 
nition of our own Royal Society, which awarded him in 
1856 the Rumford medal. 

It was whilst working at his beloved tartrates that 
he made an observation which first directed his attention 
towards the problems of fermentation. A German firm 
of manufacturing chemists, of whom there were many in 
the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, noticed that impure 
commercial tartrates of lime, when in contact with organic 
matter, fermented if the weather were warm. Pasteur 
tested this, and found: that when racemic acid is fermented 
under ordinary conditions, it is only the right-handed 
variety that is affected; and he suggests that this is 
probably the best way in which to prepare the left- 
handed acid. 

Before dealing with Pasteur’s work on fermentation, 
it'is well to recall how the matter stood when he began 
to study it. From the earliest period fermentation had 
attracted the attention of mankind, but the first record of 
an attempted explanation is that of Basilius Valentinus, 
‘@ Benedictine monk and alchemist, who lived at Erfurt 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century. He was, 
perhaps, more of a pharmacologist than a chemist; but we 
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owe to him the introduction of hydrochloric acid, which 
he made from oil of vitriol and salt. In his view, alcohol 
existed in the wort before fermentation began; and fer 
mentation was a process of purification of this alcohol, in 
which the yeast played the part of the impurities. About 
a century later van Helmont, a well-to-do physician of 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, a kind of regenerate Paracelsus, 
noted that when fermentation occurs, ‘gas’ is set free, 
It was van Helmont indeed who invented the word ‘gag’ 
Of the half-dozen words invented by man—not derived 
but created—‘ gas’ is the one which has most surely come 
to stay. Curiously enough, van Helmont’s predecessor, 
Paracelsus, also invented two words which have, without 
the permanency of ‘gas,’ passed into current though some- 
what infrequent use. They are ‘gnome’ and ‘sylph,’ the 
latter perhaps best known as recalling the outline of Mm 
Crummles in her palmier days. By his new term ‘gas, 
van Helmont did not mean an air or vapour, still les 
did he mean an illuminant. He understood by this term 
carbon dioxide, and he points out that, when sugary 
solutions ferment, this gas is given off. 

About 1700 Stahl, returning to a view put forward by 
Willis in 1659, propounded the first physical view of fer- 
mentation. The ferment was to their minds a body with 
a certain internal motion which it transmitted to the 
fermentable matter. Stahl extended this view to the pro 
cesses of putrefaction and decay. One hundred years later 
Gay-Lussac taught that the fermentation was set up by 
the presence of oxygen. The yeast-cells had been seen 
and described by Leeuwenhoek as far back as 1675, but 
they seem to have attracted little attention ; and it was 
not until Schwann published his researches, the earliest of 
which is dated 1837, and until Cagniard de Latour, about 
the same date, put forward his vitalistic theory—the theory 


which attributes fermentation to the action of living | 


organisms—that they were recognised as playing an im- 
portant part in fermentations. Even then they were not 
allowed to hold the field. Liebig brought the weight of 
his great authority to oppose the vitalistic theory. In his 
view, the ferment was an unstable organic compound 
easily decomposed, which in decomposing shook apart the 
molecules of the fermenting material. This theory and 
that of Berzelius, who regarded fermentation as a contest 
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action due to some ‘catalytic’ force, divided between them 
the allegiance of the chemical world when, in the year 
1854, Pasteur was nominated Professor and Dean of the 
new Faculty of Science at Lille. 
. Here, in the centre of the beet-root industry, Pasteur 
had ample opportunity to study the preparation of alcohol. 
The father of one of his students owned a distillery, and 
suffered occasional loss from the fermentations turning 
sour owing to the formation of lactic acid. He was willing 
to place material at the disposal of the Professor; and 
Pasteur made endless experiments, microscopic researches, 
notes, and at length had the satisfaction of isolating the 
organism which produces the lactic acid fermentation, and 
of proving that that, and that alone, was capable of setting 
up this particular form of fermentation. Whilst in the 
middle of his investigations on milk and the cause of its 
turning sour, Pasteur was summoned to return to Paris, 
and installed as scientific Director at his old college, the 
Keole Normale. 

This was in 1857, The second Empire was at its zenith, 
and the Government had little money to spend on science. 
Pasteur had to instal his laboratory in a garret, without 


‘even a boy to aid him. In this garret he completed his 


work on alcohol fermentation, proved it to be ‘un acte 
corrélatif d'un phénoméne vital, d’une organisation de 
globules. During this work he noted a fact hitherto 
overlooked. It was that the alcoholic fermentation is 
accompanied by the formation of small quantities of 
glycerine and of succinic acid, which had up till that date 
escaped the notice of chemists. 

_ During the seven years which followed, Pasteur was 
ceaselessly engaged in investigations on fermentation and 


on all those processes for which micro-organisms are 


responsible. Whilst researching on the cause of butyric 
acid formation, he discovered the remarkable fact that the 
Bacillus butyricus, which causes the unpleasant flavour in 
rancid butter, will not grow in the presence of free oxygen. 
Until this discovery it had been accepted as an axiom that 
all living beings, plants as well as animals, require free 
oxygen for the manifestation of their energies. Here, 
however, was a bacillus which not only did without oxygen 
but was injured by its presence. This observation, it is 
needless to remark, excited much adverse criticism in the 
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scientific world; but, as usual, Pasteur was in the right, 
From the conditions under which they grow he suggested 
the name ‘anaérobic’ for such bacteria as B. butyricus; and 
later observers have shown that many pathogenic micro- 
organisms are anaérobic. At the present day bacilli are 
usually divided into two groups, those which grow in the 
presence of free oxygen (aérobic), and those which will 
not grow in the presence of oxygen (anaérobic). 

Naturally the question of spontaneous generation oceu- 
pied much of Pasteur’stime. The view, that in certain cir. 
cumstances living matter originates from non-living, lasted 
from the classical times until towards the end of the last 
century. The size of the animal so produced varied, how- 
ever, inversely with the growth of our era. Van Helmont 
in the seventeenth century had a recipe for producing 
mice. Place a piece of linen somewhat soiled in a vessel, 
add some grains of corn, flavour with a piece of cheese, 
and in twenty-one days the mice will be there, fully adult 
and of both sexes. 

About the time that van Helmont died there was 
coming to the front in Florence a young Italian poet, 
born at Arezzo—in whose cathedral he now lies buried— 
who had a singular turn for investigating the secret 
workings of organic nature. Francesco Redi—his name 
is immortalised in the little larva Redia—was courtier, 
poet, doctor, above all zoologist ; and he belonged to that 
comparatively small section of teetotallers who have en- 
thusiastically sung the merits of wine.* By a series of 
accurate experiments, such as nowadays are performed 
by every cook, Redi proved conclusively that meat did 
not spontaneously produce flies. Shortly afterwards Val- 
lisnieri of Padua demonstrated that fruit did not of itself 
give rise to grubs. In fact, unless an insect deposited its 
egg in the fruit, there were no grubs. 


The use of the microscope, however, lent a fresh vigour | 


to the believers in spontaneous generation; and, forced to 
relinquish the mouse and the insect, they still found satis- 





* A volume of Redi’s poems, entitled ‘Bacco in Toscano,’ was published 
in 1804. Longfellow says of him :— 


‘Even Redi, when he chanted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 
Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies.’ 
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faction in germs. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the doctrine was firmly upheld by an English priest, one 
Needham, whose experiments, in spite of the keen, and as 
as we now know, unanswerable criticisms of the Abbé 
nzani, were so convincing that he was early elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. From his time till late in 
the last century, the question of the spontaneous origin 
of microscopic life has from time to time troubled the 
mind of man. Pasteur, Tyndall, and others have at length 
laid that ghost. It would take too much space to discuss 
all the experiments made to solve this question. Pasteur’s 
work did not escape the liveliest criticism; and eventually, 
in order to settle the matter, he appealed to the Academy 
of Sciences to appoint a Commission to report on the ex- 
periments of himself and his opponents. It is needless to 
say that when the Committee met and inspected the ex- 
periments of Pasteur, and listened to the excuses of his 
qritics, they pronounced absolutely in favour of Pasteur. 
In 1862 Pasteur succeeded Senarmont as a member of 
the Academy of Sciences; and, it is interesting to note, he 
was presented by the mineralogical section. During this 
year he had interested himself in the manufacture of 
vinegar, which is extensively carried on in and around 
Orleans. He investigated the action of the Mycoderma 
aeti, the mould whose activity converts alcohol into 
acetic acid; and he taught the manufacturers the import- 
ance of pure cultures, showing them how, by a careful 
manipulation of the temperature, and by artificially 
sowing the fungus which effects the chemical change, 
the product they sought could be produced in a week 
or ten days, instead of requiring two or three months. 
This problem naturally led on to the acetous fermentation 
of wine, the cause of great loss to French wine exporters. 
Pasteur was able to demonstrate that the sourness of 
wine is caused by various foreign organisms, each of 
which causes a peculiar flavour to appear in the wine it 
attacks. The bouquet of wine is notoriously a delicate 
object, easily disturbed; and the question arose how to 
check the growth of the organisms without interfering 
with the bouquet. Pasteur solved it as he solved similar 
problems with regard to milk. He was able to show that 
alter wine is properly oxygenated, if it be heated to a 
temperature of some 55° to 60° C. the acid-forming micro- 
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organisms are destroyed, whilst the bouquet is unaffected, 
Perhaps one of Pasteur’s greatest triumphs was his succegs 
in demonstrating this to a representative assemblage 
of wine-tasters, notoriously a very opinionative clasg of 
people. 

Pasteur’s researches on micro-organisms further had q 
profound influence on operative surgery. To the preseneg 
of bacteria is due many of the dangers which used to follow 
on operations. If precautions are taken to exclude the 
harmful germs much suffering and danger are avoided. It 
was about this date, namely, in the spring of 1865, that 
Dr (now Lord) Lister, who nobly acknowledged the debt 
he owed to Pasteur, performed his first operations under 
anti-septic treatment at the Glasgow Infirmary. This date 
marks an epoch in the history of human suffering. 

The chemist Dumas was about this time a member of 
the French Senate, and in 1865 was charged with the duty 
of reporting on the petition of some three thousand five 
hundred ‘ propriétaires des Départements séricicoles’ on an 
epidemic which had for some years been destroying the 
silkworms of southern France. Dumas was a native of 
Alais, a town of the Département Gard, situated in the 
centre of the silkworm industry, where also the distin 
guished zoologist Quatrefages was born. Anything that 
affected Alais affected Dumas; and the epidemic was de 
stroying the prosperity of his native town. The disease 
was indeed becoming serious. Already in 1849 the silk- 
worms were sickening. The stage at which the symptoms 
appeared varied; sometimes the eggs were sterile; at 
other times the silkworms hatched out but to die. If they 
survived they became shiny; black spots showed them 
selves; the worms moved with difficulty, refused to eat, 
and perished ; or, if they lived long enough to pupate, the 
pupa perished or the moth emerged in an enfeebled state 
and promptly died. 


Efforts had been made to improve the stock by im 


porting eggs from Spain and Portugal, but the Peninsula 
was soon affected. Eggs were then fetched from Turkey, 
Greece, and the adjacent islands. These countries too be 
coming infected, the French cultivators sent further afield 
and brought eggs from Syria.and the Caucasus. Even this 
resource failed them, and in 1864 every silk-producing 
country in the world was infected, with the solitary oy 
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gption of Japan. The loss to commerce was prodigious. 
faa normal year the value of the cocoons produced in 
southern France is, roughly speaking, about 4,000,000/. ; 
in the years 1863 and 1864 it had fallen below 1,000,000/. 
When Dumas first asked Pasteur to investigate the 
disease which was ruining large tracts of the south of 
France, the latter not unnaturally hesitated. ‘Considérez, 
je vous prie, que je n’ai jamais touché un ver & soie. Si 
is une partie de vos connaissances sur le sujet, je 
whésiterais pas ’—he wrote to his friend; but in spite of 
his hesitation, he left for Alais and at once commenced a 
campaign which lasted during the summers of the next 
five years. Almost immediately on his arrival he detected 
in the sick’ silkworms the corpuscles of Cornalia and 
Filippi which we now call the Micrococcus ovatus. These 
mitrococci are comparatively large and very bright; they 
occur in the tissues and blood of the silkworm, and are 
found even in the eggs of the moth. They cause the 
disease Known as Pébrine. The occurrence of the 
micrococci in the eggs was one of the most important 
iéw facts observed by Pasteur. It was the first recorded 
instance of a parasitic organism being conveyed from one 
generation to another by the egg; and, although quite 
recently the germ of the Texas fever (allied to the 
malarial organism) has been shown to pass from one 
brood to another through the egg of the tick which 
conveys it, it is satisfactory to record that the cases in 
which this occurs are restricted in number and compara- 
tively rare. The ease with which Micrococcus ovatus could 
be detected suggested a remedy. A child, when trained, 
can readily identify the organism. Healthy moths produce 
sound eggs and healthy larve; diseased moths produce 
diseased progeny. At the present day, throughout the 
silkworm districts of the south of France, as soon as the 
moth has deposited her eggs on the piece of linen pro- 
vided for that purpose, she is pinned up with the cloth; 
and during the ensuing autumn and winter the women 
and children are occupied in microscopically examining 
the body of the moth, crushed in a little water, for traces 
ofthe micrococcus. Should any be found, the eggs on 
the corresponding piece of linen are at once destroyed. 
Pasteur also showed that the infected stock spread the 


‘disease by distributing the micrococci on the mulberry 
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leaves, whence they enter the silkworm by the mouth; and 
that the sick inoculate the healthy by crawling over them 
and piercing the skin with their pointed claws. He there. 
fore emphasised the importance of segregating the sound 
caterpillars. 

The above account conveys no impression of the diff. 
culties under which Pasteur worked. His researches were 
not only new to himself but to the world. Processes 
which at the present day are carried out by every medical 
student had to be devised for the first time. He had to 
combat the criticism of scientific men and to overcome 
the almost invincible ignorance of the agriculturist, an 
ignorance which at one time advocated the desperate 
remedy of asperging with absinthe the leaves of the 
mulberry on which the silkworms fed. 

Perhaps Pasteur’s greatest difficulty was the fact that 
the silkworms did not suffer from Pébrine alone; and it 
was some time before he recognised that he had to deal 
not with one disease but with two. The second disease, 
known as the ‘Flacherie, is a disease of the digestive 
system caused by overcrowding and insanitary conditions 
in the silkworm nurseries. Like Pébrine, it is caused bya 
micrococcus, M.bombycis. It was whilst investigating this 
creature that Pasteur discovered that, although the germ 
itself cannot survive a lengthy period of desiccation, it does 
in certain circumstances form spores which can survive 
conditions fatal to the mature organism. This is the first 
case recorded of a pathogenic organism producing spores, 
the existence of which has explained so many problemsin 
the spread of disease. 

During the period from 1865 to 1870 Pasteur was by no 
means occupied solely by the silkworm epidemic. In many 
respects it was a sad epoch in his life. Only nine days 
after his first arrival at Alais he was summoned to Arbois 
to see his dying father, but arrived too late. In the autumn 
of the same year he lost his little daughter, Camille, the 
second who had died. In 1868 he himself was prostrated 
by a stroke of paralysis, and, although he slowly recovered, 
it left traces for the remainder of his life. 

Few distinguished men of science are left to pursue 
their investigations undisturbed; and Pasteur was 00 
exception. He had much to do with promoting the pub 
lication of the works of Lavoisier, for whose researches 
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he had the profoundest respect. He actively intervened 
in the elections of the Academy of Science, which appears 
to consume an infinity of time. He made some pre- 
liminary investigations into cholera, an outbreak of which 
towards the end of the year 1865 carried off two hundred 
victims a day in Paris. He spent a week at Compiégne 
as the guest of Louis Napoleon, and in a series of 
séances explained the methods and results of his labours. 
He wrote on the work of Claude Bernard; he drew up 
schemes for certain reforms in the University; he gave 
advice on the higher education of the country, and tried 
to stem the troubles of the Ecole Normale. In fact he 
drew lavishly upon his reserve of health and energy until 
the breakdown of 1868 was inevitable. 

After a tedious recovery he recommenced his work. 
The success of his methods had been acknowledged by the 
Austrian Government, which conferred on him in 1868 the 
prize of five thousand florins offered to anyone who should 
sueceed in discovering the best means of dealing with 
Pébrine. The same year the University of Bonn conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine; and 
in 1869 he was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society. As was to be expected, detractors were not 
wanting ; but these were silenced by the campaign under- 
taken in 1869 by Pasteur on foreign soil. The Master of 
the Imperial Household, Marshal Vaillant, who devoted 
his declining years to scientific experiments, had repeated 
in his apartments in the Tuileries the observations of 
Pasteur on the silkworm disease, and had verified the 
accuracy of his conclusions. He suggested to the Emperor 
that the Villa Vicentina, a property belonging to the Prince 
Imperial, should be placed at Pasteur’s disposal for further 
research. This villa, situated a few miles from Trieste, 
belonged at one time to the Princess Elise, one of the 
sisters of Napoleon I, who had lived quietly there after 
the fall of the first Empire. On her death it passed to 
her daughter the Princess Baciocchi, and she in turn 
bequeathed it to the Prince Imperial. It had been a great 
centre of the silkworm industry; but for some years no 
cocoons had been produced, owing to the ravages of the 

e. 

By short stages, owing to his precarious health, Pasteur 

made his way to Illyria, taking with him some sound 
Vol. 193.—No. 386. 25 
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silk-moth eggs, and during the winter not only confirmed 
his previous researches, but re-established the industry on 
such a scale that in the following spring the sale of cocoons 
from this estate alone reached the figure of 26,940 franes, 
During this winter he dictated to his wife the classic 
book in which he recorded the results of his last five years’ 
work. Pasteur returned to Paris through Munich, where 
he had the pleasure of meeting Liebig, one of the most 
determined of his adversaries. Although he was unable 
to induce the German savant to discuss scientific affairs, 
he always dwelt with pleasure on the courtesy and cordi- 
ality with which he was received. 

On his return the Emperor nominated him a Senator 
for life; but, before the gazette appeared in which the 
nomination would have been recorded, war was declared. 
From his birth Pasteur had been an ardent patriot, and 
during the progress of the war he suffered acutely. So 
much did he feel the reverses of his country, and what 
he regarded as the undue harshness of the victors, that 
he felt constrained to return the diploma of Doctor of 
Medicine which two years before he had accepted from the 
University of Bonn. He did so in a letter which contained 
some expressions of feeling with regard to the head of the 
invading army. These had better have been omitted, 
but were perhaps pardonable under the circumstances; 
they in no way excuse the terms of reply which Dr 
Naumann, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Bonn, per- 
mitted himself to use—terms which would be discreditable 
in an ill-bred street gamin. 

From 1871 to 1876, the year in which he published his 
‘Etudes sur la Biére,’ Pasteur was again largely occupied 
with the study of fermentation. Part of his object was 
undoubtedly to place the French brewers on an equality 
with the German; and in this he certainly had a large 
measure of success. To one who knew Paris under the 
second Empire and who revisits it under the third Republic, 
one of the first changes observable in the life of the café 
is the enormous consumption of ‘ bocks.’ Pasteur’s work, 
however, went far beyond the establishment of a national 
industry. He started investigations which have changed 
brewing from an art into a science; and his most fitting 
memorial in this respect is the bust which decorates the 
hall of the Carlsberg Institution at Copenhagen, an insti- 
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tution devoted to the study of all problems of fermenta- 
tion. In his ‘Etudes,’ Pasteur laid great stress on the fact 
that every fermentation is brought about by micro-organ- 
isms, and he dwells at length on the marked influence 
which certain bacteria exercise on the nature of the fer- 
mentations, and on the character of the beer produced. He 
did not however see, what Hansen demonstrated in 1883, 
that many of the commonest diseases of beer are caused 
by certain species of yeast-cell differing specifically from 
those which cause its normal fermentation. Indeed, he 
paid but small attention to species, regarding it as waste 
of time, as it undoubtedly often is, to trouble about names 
and synonyms, 

As Professor Jérgensen and Dr Green show in the two 
works whose titles appear at the beginning of this article, 
we have learnt much about brewing during the last five- 
and-twenty years. The nucleus of the yeast-cell has been 
made visible by appropriate staining ; some thirty different 
species of yeast-cell have been described, and their pro- 
perties as ferments have been investigated; Buchner, by 
grinding up the yeast-cells, has produced an extract, called 
wymase, capable of converting sugar into alcohol; the 
fact has been established that it is not so much bacteria 
as other fungi, allied and often congeneric with the yeast- 
ell; which produce disease in beer; still, allowing a full 
measure of credit to later workers, we may look back to 
Pasteur’s researches in the early seventies as establishing 
for the first time a scientific basis for brewing. 

The same remarks are applicable to Pasteur’s work on 
the diseases due to specific organisms in the region of 
preventive medicine. We have built and are building a 
lordly edifice, but he drew the.plan and even laid the 
foundations. More than two centuries ago Robert Boyle— 
‘the Father of Chemistry and Brother of the Earl of Cork’ 
had said that he who could solve the nature of fermen- 
tations would be without doubt more capable than others 
of explaining certain phenomena of disease. Towards the 
end of his ‘Etudes sur la Biére’ Pasteur wrote: ‘The 
wtiology of contagious diseases is on the eve of having 
unexpected light shed upon it.’ He was already thinking 
of his investigations into the cause and prevention of 
contagious disease. 

There is a certain malady known, when it attacks 
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cattle and sheep, as ‘charbon’ or ‘sang de rate,’ and when 
it attacks man, as ‘ wool-sorters’ disease.’ The term An- 
thrax covers the disease in both beast and man; and 
anthrax is produced by a bacterium known as Bacillus 
anthracis, which had been recognised and was accused of 
causing the disease before Pasteur began to interest him- 
self in such matters. It annually carried off twenty per 
cent. of the sheep in the agricultural district of La Beauce; 
and in Auvergne some ten to fifteen per cent. In certain 
localities the loss was greater, amounting at times to an 
annual death-rate of fifty per cent. The disease was by 
no means confined to France; it was spread over Europe, 
In the government of Novgorod it was responsible for 
over fifty-six thousand deaths in three years. In Egypt 
it was regarded as the direct descendant of the plagues 
of Pharaoh. It ravaged the large sheep farms of the 
Argentine Republic. 

The bacillus which causes this disease, and which at 
times by inhalation effects a lodgment in the bodies of 
those engaged in handling wool and hides, was already 
known when Pasteur took up the study of pathogenic 
germs. About the same time it was also attracting the 
attention of the young German physician Dr Koch, who 
subsequently became a severe critic of some of Pasteur's 
work; but in this article we are dealing with Pasteur, 
and limitations of space compel us to leave unnoticed the 
brilliant work of many investigators who have made the 
latter end of the nineteenth century one of the greatest 
epochs in medical history. 

Pasteur and his assistants made many fascinating 
studies on the behaviour and life-history of the Bacillus 
anthracis. He found it very susceptible to slight varia 
tions of temperature. The few degrees by which the 
temperature of a bird’s blood exceeds that of a mammal 
were sufficient to prove fatal to the bacillus; but by an 
ingenious experiment. he showed that if the temperature 
of a bird be artificially lowered it becomes susceptible to 
the disease, though it readily recovers if the artificial sur- 
roundings be removed. Pasteur further noted that the 
bacillus was not equally fatal in all animals, and that it 
changed its character when passed through the body of 
certain classes of animals. It was, however, not in study- 
ing the Bacillus anthracis that he made the far-reaching 
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discovery of the attenuated virus. This he first noted when 
at work on chicken-cholera, a disease very fatal in poultry 
yards; and he made the important discovery by one of 
those happy accidents which only occur to those who 
possess the genius for observation. During his numerous 
experiments he one day chanced to inoculate some fowls 
with a forgotten culture some weeks old. To his surprise 
the chickens, though made ill, did not succumb; in fact 
they rapidly recovered. He immediately tried what the 
effect would be if these same fowls were inoculated with 
fresh cultures of a kind so powerful as to be undoubtedly 
fatal to a healthy bird which had never suffered from the 
disease. To his delight the inoculated fowls resisted the 
poison and proved in fact immune. This simple experiment 
is the basis of the world-wide prophylactic measures which 
are now being carried on against almost all forms of 
bacterial disease; and, although Pasteur’s explanation of 
the weakening of the virus—which he attributed to oxy- 
genation—has been shown to be erroneous, he musi still 
be regarded as the originator of methods for the production 
of immunity by means of artificially attenuated organisms. 

If the virus of chicken-cholera can be attenuated, and 
when attenuated produces immunity from later attacks, 
the same is probably true of other germs which can be 
tultivated outside the body. Arguing in this fashion 
Pasteur returned to his study of anthrax. Here he also 
sueceeded, and in the spring of 1881 he demonstrated the 
value of his treatment. Out of a flock of fifty sheep one 
half were inoculated, the other half were not; the whole 
flock was then infected with the disease. In less than a 
month the uninoculated were dead of charbon, the inocu- 
lated were perfectly healthy. The telegram announcing 
the result to Pasteur, anxiously waiting in his laboratory 
at Paris, ended with the words ‘ Succés épatant !’ 

So striking a demonstration naturally had a profound 
effect. It inspired confidence in the treatment. Since the 
date of this experiment some millions of sheep have been 
inoculated against anthrax, and several hundred thousand 
oxen ; and it has been calculated that, within the succeed- 
ing twelve years, seven million francs were saved by this 
means alone to French agriculture. Perhaps the convinc- 
ing nature of Pasteur’s work in this connexion is best 
shown by the fact that the insurance companies of France 
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insist on imoculation before they will insure sheep and 
cattle. 

We have left ourselves but little space to dwell on the 
work which occupied the greater part of the last twelve 
years of Pasteur’s life. Already, in the midst of his work 
on anthrax, he was thinking of rabies; and in 1881 he 
proved that it was conveyed through the saliva of the 
mad dog, and that it could be communicated to rabbits, 
Saliva, however, was not in every case to be depended on. 
In some cases it failed to convey the disease. Experiment 
showed that the poison was concentrated in the brain. To 
this day no one has succeeded in finding the organism—if 
it be an organism—which causes rabies. Hence it cannot 
be cultivated on gelatine in test-tubes, and no modified cul- 
ture of bacteria can be produced, as is now done in the 
case of diphtheria and other diseases. Other means had to 
be devised. After countless experiments it became evident 
that, if the spinal cord of a hydrophobic rabbit be kept dry 
at a temperature of 25° C.for acouple of weeks, the strength 
of the virus has so far vanished that, if an emulsion of the 
cord be injected, it produces no rabies but has only a slight 
vaccinating effect. If two days later an emulsion of a 
twelve-days-old spinal cord be injected, the vaccinating 
effect is stronger; but the body, already inured to slight 
doses of the poison, remains unaffected. Thus, by gradu- 
ally increasing the strength of the dose, a virus may at 
length be injected which would infallibly produce rabies 
but for the previous inoculations. When an animal is 
bitten by a mad dog, the poison transmitted takes some 
time to develope—some weeks at least, and often many 
months. If now the artificially introduced virus ‘ gets the 
start,’ so to speak, of the naturally introduced poison, by 
the time the latter is at its height the animal has become 
gradually immunified to the specific poison and suffers little 
harm. The arsenic-eaters of the Tyrol afford an analo- 
gouscase. They consume amounts of arsenic which would 
infallibly produce peripheral neuritis in men unaccustomed 
to such a diet. 

It needed no small courage on Pasteur’s part to inocu- 
late his fellow-creatures against hydrophobia. In 18858 
boy some nine! years old, from Meissengott in Alsace, was 
brought by his mother to the laboratory suffering from 
fourteen wounds inflicted by a mad dog. After long con 
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sultations with his assistants and the most anxious de- 
liberations, he consented to the inoculation of the boy. 
The next fortnight was a time of intense anxiety, but 
all went well. His second patient is commemorated by 
the bronze statue which ornaments the front of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. It represents the struggle 
between a peasant boy armed only with his sabot, and a 
mad dog; the boy was terribly bitten, but the treatment 
saved his life. It is not easy to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the death-rate caused by rabies; but the most 
careful and moderate estimates show that, before this 
treatment was in use, some fifteen to twenty out of every 
hundred persons bitten by mad dogs died a most painful 
and horrible death. During the last fourteen years, over 
23,000 persons known to have been bitten by rabid dogs 
have been inoculated at the Pasteur Institute; and their 
average mortality has been 0°4 per cent. In 1899, the 
latest year for which statistics are available, 1614 cases 
were treated, with a mortality of 0°25 per cent. Of these 
1506 were French and 108 were foreigners. Of the 108 
foreigners, 12 came from Great Britain and 62 from 
British India. It is little short of a national disgrace 
that we should still be dependent on French aid to succour 
those amongst us who are so unfortunate as to be bitten 
by a mad dog; but the nation which gave the use of 
anesthetics to the world, and which first showed the value 
of antiseptics, is largely dependent to-day on foreign aid 
in dealing with great outbreaks of all sorts of diseases 
within its borders. The German Koch and the Russian 
Haffkine are called in to cope with the cholera in India ; 
we fall back upon the Swiss Yersin and the Japanese 
Kitasato to elucidate the true nature of plague, and to 
devise methods for combating its ravages. When rinder- 
pest breaks out in South Africa it is again to Koch that we 
turn. The unsatisfactory position of Great Britain in 
these matters is to some extent due to a small but active 
section of society whose affection for their lap-dogs has 
overpowered their sense of duty to their neighbours. It 
is, however, we fear, still more due to the unintelligent 
treatment of men of science by the Government of the 
country, and to the want of appreciation of the value of 
Science shown by society at large. If, to balance the list 
given a few lines above, we recall the work of our country- 
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man, Major Ross, on the malarial parasite, it serves only 
to remind us of the difficulties placed in the way of his 
research by the officials of the service to which he belonged 
and the slightness of the recognition which he has received 
from the Government. 

In 1874 the French National Assembly voted Pasteur, as 
some recognition of his work on sericulture, a pension of 
12,000 francs a year; nine years later this was increased 
to 25,000 francs, and it was further agreed that the pen- 
sion should be continued to his wife and children. In 
1881 he was nominated to represent France at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress which met that year in London, 
The reception accorded him when, with his host, Sir James 
Paget, he mounted the platform in St James’s Hall, over- 
whelmed him. ‘C’est sans doute le prince de Galles qui 
arrive, he remarked to his host, never dreaming that such 
acclamations could be meant for him. The following 
year he succeeded to Littré’s fauteuil at the Academy, 
In 1888 the President of the Republic opened the Pasteur 
Institute, which had been erected and endowed by a 
public subscription from all countries and from all classes; 
and there in 1892 he received a distinguished collection of 
scientific men, who had come from all parts of the world 
to congratulate him on his seventieth birthday. 

Three years later his health began rapidly to fail. Two 
strokes of paralysis followed one another at a short 
interval, and on the 28th of September, 1895, he died. He 
lies buried in the Institute he loved so well. A nobler 
monument, or one more worthy of him who lies therein, 
has never been erected by man. The benefits which his 
simple, strenuous, hard-working, noble life conferred on 
humanity cannot be estimated. They help us, however, to 
realise the truth of the old Arabian proverb, ‘ The ink of 
science is more precious than the blood of the martyrs.’ 

M. Vallery-Radot has given what will probably prove 
to be the definitive Life of Pasteur. He haswritten at length 
and he has written well. That he is not a man of strict 
scientific training in no way detracts from the merit of the 
work; rather, in many respects, this makes the book more 
readable. The pupils of Pasteur, who are now carrying on 
his work, have, out of the abundance of their knowledge, 
helped in the more technical portions of the book ; whilst 
M. Vallery-Radot, from his intimacy and relationship with 
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the subject of his biography, has been able to supply those 
nal details which form so essential and so interesting 
apart of every good biography. 

For one who knew Pasteur only during the last decade 
of his life, to attempt any account of his character may 
savour of impertinence. Still it is impossible to close 
this article without some tribute to his simple dignity of 
manner, and above all to his infinite kindness. No man 
has done more to lessen suffering in this world, both in 
man and the lower animals; and probably but few have 
felt so much sympathy with suffering in others. As a boy 
—and French country boys are not more thoughtful about 
the suffering of animals than those of other races—he re- 
fused to go shooting. ‘La vue d'une alouette blessée lui 
faisait mal.’ As an old man, it was a touching sight to see 
him amongst the sufferers under treatment at the Institut 
Pasteur, patting the little children on the head, heartening 
upthe timid and giving sous to the brave, infinitely tender 
tothe frightened mothers. Another dominating trait in 
his character was his unflinching desire for truth; to 
‘prove all things’ and to ‘hold fast that which is good’ 
was the motto of his working life. His success was in no 
small measure due to the rigorous tests he applied at all 
stages of his investigations ; it was also due to the untiring 
assiduity with which he worked, never sparing himself, 
never in any way thinking of himself. But above all it 
was due to the intense thought he bestowed upon his re- 
searches. Concentrating his intellect upon the problem in 
question he thought out all possible solutions, and was 
prepared for all possible eventualities. It was this power 
of thought, coupled with a matchless gift of observation 
and experiment, that enabled him to leave a name which 
cannot be forgotten whilst civilisation endures, 
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Art. V.—NAVY BOILERS. 


1. Water-Tube Boilers. By J. A. Normand. London: 
The Bedford Press, 1895. 

2. Marine Boilers: their Construction and Working. By 
L. E. Bertin, Chief Constructor of the French Navy, 
Translated and edited by L. G. Robertson. With Pre. 
face by Sir W. White. London: John Murray, 1898. 

3. On the Boiler Arrangements of certain recent Cruisers, 
By F.T. Marshall. London: The Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1899. 

4. Memorandum respecting Water-Tube Boilers in H.M’s 
Ships. (Cd.250.) London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1900, 

5. Les Nouveaux Générateurs Belleville. By M. Godard. 
Paris: Imprimerie Chaix, 1900. 

6. Interim Report of the Committee appointed .. . to con- 
sider ... modern types of Boilers for adeat purposes, 
(Cd. 503.) 1901. 


OvR purpose in writing this article is to give a concise 
account of the problems which concern Navy boilers, with 
particular reference to the water-tube types. The subject 
is one of national importance, yet few outside professional 
circles have any clear knowledge of the subject. It is 
regarded as one which wholly concerns experts, who are 
also known to be divided in opinion concerning the choice 
of the most suitable boiler, or boilers, for the service of the 
British Navy. Hence a feeling of uneasiness has arisen— 
a fear that when the supreme hour of national trial arrives 
the Navy boilers may break down, and leave cruiser, 
battleships, torpedo-boats, and destroyers, at the mercy of 
a more alert foe. 

The real truth cannot be gathered from conflicting 
statements made in Parliament and in the Press, for these 
are too often of an entirely irresponsible and hearsay 
character. The literature of water-tube boilers is in its 
infancy, and information about them is mostly scattered 
in the pages of technical journals. For this reason the 
treatise of M. L. E. Bertin, who is an expert of muth 
experience, must remain the standard work for several 
years to come. It embodies substantially all the informa 
tion which is available on this subject down to the present 
time. The original work was published in Paris in 18%. 
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It was at once cordially welcomed by the English technical 
press, partly because it was the only book in which water- 
tube boilers were treated in an exhaustive manner, but 
chiefly on account of the author’s extensive experience as 
Director of Naval Construction and head of the Technical 
Department in the French Navy. The information pub- 
lished was entirely practical, and much of it was new, 
while the opinions expressed were absolutely without bias. 
In the hands of Mr Robertson, who is not merely a trans- 
lator, but also an engineer of wide experience, the work 
has been improved in some respects. The original text 
has been adhered to, except that certain sections, in which 
the ground was already covered by standard English 
works, have been abridged. But other sections of special 
importance have been extended and brought up to date; 
metric figures converted into English; and a full index 
added, so that for the English reader the translation is 
handier than the original. There is no water-tube boiler 
of importance which is not illustrated and described in its 
pages. The accounts given are, moreover, not merely 
descriptive, for the scientific facts which underlie the prac- 
tical problems involved are clearly explained. In the 
preparation of this article we have also availed ourselves 
of data supplied by most of the leading firms of boiler- 
makers, and of numerous technical articles in the engin- 
eering journals. 

The boiler question has arisen in consequence of the 
enormous steam pressure at which modern engines have 
to be worked to propel battleships at high speeds. During 
aquarter of a century the pressures in steam boilers have 
been increased from 25 lb. per square inch to 250 lb. An 
incident easily recalled by those in middle life is the ter- 
rible explosion of the boilers of the Thunderer.in 1876, by 
which forty men lost their lives and over seventy were 
injured. The working pressure on those boilers was only 
30 Ib. on the square inch. This fact indicates how radi- 
cally the question has changed within a generation. 

In offering a non-technical explanation of the diffi- 
culties which surround this problem, it is necessary to 
refer briefly to what has happened in the Navy in regard 
to the types which are either obsolete or rapidly becoming 
8.. We know, apart)from mathematical demonstration, 
that a plane surface is less adapted than any other to 
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withstand pressure. Now all the early boilers of ‘the 
Thunderer class had flat surfaces, which sufficiently ag. 
counts for their weakness. They were termed ‘box-boilers’ 
and were, in fact, huge square boxes; and, though their 
broad areas were reinforced with bolts and stays, they 
could not be worked to more than from 25 Ib. to 30 Ib, to 
the inch. This is the reason why they were superseded— 
when the necessity for higher power arose—by cylindrical 
boilers, in which pressures leaped at once to 55 and 60 Ib, 
These were, and are still, called ‘Scotch’ boilers, because 
the type was first introduced on the Clyde. The necessity 
for still higher engine-power grew rapidly as battleships 
became loaded with armour; and then the limitations to 
the thickness and size in which boiler-plates could be 
manufactured—imposed by the use of wrought iron— 
threatened to arrest further growth. It was difficult with 
this material to obtain with safety pressures of more than 
60 to 80 lb. to the square inch. But the inventions of 
Bessemer and Siemens appeared most opportunely ; and 
these, besides affording a material from thirty to forty 
per cent. stronger than iron, permitted the casting ani 
rolling of plates much thicker and larger than the iron- 
mills were able to produce. Thus the Scotch boiler took 
on a new lease of life. Nevertheless, though larger and 
thicker plates were rolled, pressures increased in an even 
greater ratio, until they have now attained in liners 1% 
and 200 Ib. to the square inch, which appears to mark the 
last stage at which, for various practical reasons, it is 
possible to employ the Scotch boiler. These pressures, 
however, are not high enough for the expansion engines 
of heavily laden armoured ships or swift torpedo-boats, 
for which steam at 250 lb. per inch is demanded, and in 
certain cases used, while the enormous dead-weight of the 
boilers themselves is a very serious drawback. The weight 
of the Scotch boiler has always been so grave an objection 
to its employment on torpedo-boats, that, until the advent 
of the water-tube boiler, the locomotive type was used. 
The power of the Scotch boiler has been increased, not 
only by making its plates thicker, and its dimensions 
larger, but also by sending an artificial current of ait 
into the furnace. In other words, instead of depending 
on natural draught induced by a chimney, an excess of 
air is forced into the furnaces under pressure— forced 
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draught’; or an excess is drawn through them by in- 
ducing a powerful current in the chimney—‘ induced 
draught.’ The result is that a larger quantity of oxygen 
enters, the rate of combustion is quickened, a greater 
degree of heat is generated, and a larger volume of water 
evaporated. In the merchant service forced draught on 
the ‘closed ashpit’ system of Mr Howden has proved a 
great success, the fans forcing the air directly into the 
ashpit. Forced draught on the ‘ closed stokehold’ system 
has been a fruitful source of trouble in the Navy. It never 
ought to have been applied to the Scotch boiler, though it 
is applicable to torpedo-boats under certain conditions. It 
means that the stokehold is hermetically sealed, save for 
the air which is forced into it by means of a fan; and the 
result is that tubes leak, burn out rapidly, and have a 
short life. The story of its employment since its introduc- 
tion in the British Navy, on the Conqueror and Satellite in 
1882, down to the present time, has been one of incessant 
trouble and disappointment. 

Hitherto we have avoided giving an account of the 
tubes, which are a most vital element. Statements re- 
specting these are apt to be vague and puzzling to the lay 
reader. All boilers have tubes. The box-boilers had them 
in common with their successors the cylindrical boilers. 
In the latter they occupy a secondary place, but in the 
water-tube types they are the most essential and funda- 
mental features. To understand the important function 
which these fulfil, we may take the familiar illustration 
of the domestic kettle. Water boils in this at 212° Fahr., 
and it is efficient for its purpose. But a boiler designed 
like a kettle would be useless for the rapid generation of 
steam, because the heating surface is not large enough. 
The term ‘ heating surface’ denotes the whole area which 
is exposed to fire and incandescent gases on one side, and 
to water on the other. The chief problem, therefore, in 
the design of a highly efficient boiler, is how to increase 
this surface without countervailing disadvantages. It is 
effected by the insertion of a large number of small tubes, 
the collective area of which is much greater than that of 
the boiler itself. No boilers are now constructed without 
tubes of some kind ; and on their number, size, and method 
of distribution, the principal differences in boiler types 
depend. Without tubes, of which there are two hundred 
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and upwards in locomotive and marine boilers, steam 
would not be generated with sufficient rapidity to main, 
tain the requisite speed and power. But the difference be. 
tween the tubular boiler of the locomotive or the Scotch 
type, and the water-tube boiler, is that, while each hag 
hundreds of tubes, fire and hot gases pass through the 
tubes of the former, while water circulates through those 
of the latter. Having disposed of these cardinal facts, we 
propose now to explain briefly the essential differences in 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical section, taken lengthwise, of the ‘ Scotch’ or 
Cylindrical Return-tube Boiler. 


the internal arrangements of the Scotch tubular boiler 
and the water-tube boilers. 

The Scotch boiler, when viewed from outside, shows 
little to indicate its construction. It may be likened to 
a huge drum lying on its side. A large cylindrical casing, 
or ‘shell, of from 10 to 14 feet in diameter, with flat 
ends, built of thick steel plates strongly held together 
with rivets, encloses several cylindrical furnaces, rang- 
ing in number from two to eight, which are sur 
rounded by the water contained in the outer shell. The 
furnace-doors are in one of the flat ends of the drum. A 
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hood, or ‘ uptake,’ of sheet iron conveys the waste gases 
from the furnaces to the chimney. The outlines of these 

, with sundry cocks and gauges, are all that is visible. 
But enclosed within the shell, and lying thickly over the 
furnaces, are several tiers of tubes, three inches in dia- 
meter, or thereabouts, to the number of some hundreds ; 
and the flame and hot gases have to return from the hinder 
end of the furnace through these tubes towards the 
chimney.* It is clear that, as water covers all the tubes, 
the greater portion of the furnace heat must be surren- 
dered up to it, with consequent rapid generation of steam, 
which collects in the space above the water level, in the 
upper portion of the boiler casing or shell, whence it is 
delivered to the engines. 

Now it follows that a large volume of water must be 
constantly maintained in a boiler of this class—sufficient 
in fact to cover the tubes to a depth of several inches, 
to prevent them from becoming burnt—and this is in 
addition to the weight of material in the boiler itself, 
which is of large dimensions, with thick plates to with- 
stand the high pressure, as previously noted. Since several 
such boilers have to be fitted in a warship, their total dead- 
weight becomes a very serious addition to an already 
heavily armoured craft, and a fatal objection to their 
employment in torpedo-boats and destroyers. Further, 
while the cylindrical shell is subject to an enormous aggre- 
gate pressure acting internally, and tending to burst it, 
the furnaces are strained by pressures acting on their 
exterior surfaces, tending to crumple them and cause 
collapse. Thus, besides its enormous weight, a danger of 
rupture exists in the Scotch boiler. The tubes also, being 
fitted by a joint at each end into plates at the ends of 
the cylindrical shell, give no little trouble. The boiler 
is subject to incessant changes of temperature, due to 
the impact of cold air on highly heated surfaces, whenever 
the furnace doors are opened for stoking ; and since it is 





* There is a form of boiler used specially in the Navy, known as the 
Admiralty type, in which the height of the cylindrical shell is lessened, and 
its length increased, by a modified arrangement of the tubes. These, in- 
stead of being returned over the top, are carried on in continuation of the 
furnaces, but with a large space—the combustion chamber—intervening, 
This permits the boilers to be placed in the contracted space beneath an 
ammoured deck ; but the arrangement involves several serious drawbacks, 
Which it is impossible to describe here. 
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difficult to maintain circulation under hard firing, tem. 
porary absence of water from some areas occurs. The 
result is that tubes become loose and leaky, and burn out 
at their ends—evils which are much exaggerated by the 
use of forced draught im the closed stokehold. Several 
drawbacks, therefore, contribute to render this a 
undesirable type for Navy purposes, notwithstanding that 
it answers admirably in unarmoured vessels of the mer. 
cantile marine, and light swift liners, which work with 
absolute regularity from port to port. 

In the water-tube boiler also several hundreds of tubes 
are present; but as the water is contained only in these 
tubes its weight is greatly reduced. The flame surrounds 
the tubes which enclose the water and the steam generated 
therefrom; and this isavitaldifference. It meansthat, while 
in the Scotch boiler, as in the locomotive type, the water 
and steam which surround the tubes have to be inclosed 
in a heavy casing or ‘shell,’ strong enough to resist very 
high pressure, in the water-tube types the only parts 
which are subject to pressure are the tubes and the small 
steam-vessel or collector. Now everyone knows thats 
small cylinder is stronger than one of large diameter; 
and it is mathematically demonstrable that the strength 
of cylinders—thickness being equal—is exactly propor 
tional to diameter. The advantage thus gained by using 
small tubes is such that while 200 lb. pressure is the 
highest attainable in Scotch boilers—for which steel plates 
1% or 1} inches thick, and of the highest tenacity, have 
to be used—water-tubes from 2 to 4 inches in diameter 
are worked to 300 lb. with absolute safety, though buts 
quarter of an inch thick or thereabouts. They can, in fat, 
be worked safely at far higher pressure; but the intens 
heat of steam at high pressures is found to abrade the 
working faces of cylinders, pistons, rods, and packings 
with which it comes into contact. We are therefore now 
in the rather curious position of possessing a class of boiler 
which is capable of being worked to pressures much higher 
than we are able at present to utilise in our engines, while 
experts are still undecided with regard to the selection of 
the best possible type, since each one seems to have some 
imperfection from which others are free. 

The fact is that an entirely new class of conditions has 
arisen. If the evils inherent in the Scotch boiler hav 
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been avoided, new evils are now presented, due in the main 
tothe important difference between boiling water in a large 
volume in the Scotch type, and in small columns in the 
water-tube types. The trouble in these is mainly caused 
by the burning of tubes. In cylindrical boilers, worked 
under natural draught, there is less risk of burning than 
in water-tube boilers, because the former contain a large 
yolume of comparatively inert water, while in the latter 
a large number of columns of liquid, of small diameter 
and great length, are subjected to exceedingly rapid evapo- 
ration. The ebullition that goes on in a kettle or in a 
test-tube affords no adequate measure of the intense 
energy developed in a tubular boiler, evaporating water 
with a furnace temperature of 2000° Fahr., and with a 
steam pressure of from 200 to 250 lb. per square inch, at 
atemperature of fully 400° Fahr. The action is more like 
that of gunpowder than of common steam; and unless 
measures are taken to ensure a commensurate circulation 
of fresh cooler water the tubes inevitably become burnt, 
and water is driven along with the steam through the 
pipes into the engines—a result called ‘ priming.’ 

We may now observe the principal elements of design 
in the water-tube boilers, confining our observations to 
those types which are most commonly employed in the 
Navy. They may be classed under two principal heads: 
those in which the tubes approach a horizontal position, 
and those in which they approach a vertical. The first, 
as a rule, are suitable for ordinary service, the second 
for ‘express’ or forced steaming. In the first the tubes 
are relatively large, nearly horizontal, and in groups or 
sets; and the contents are delivered directly into a steam 
drum or collector, or into a ‘header,’ or into a flat water- 
chamber, and thence into the drum. In the second the 
tubes are small and nearly vertical, and ‘each delivers in- 
dependently into the steam collector, without the medium 
of a chamber, or header. To mention familiar types, 
the first class includes the Belleville, the second the 
Yarrow and the Thornycroft. The outlines of the casings 
of the first are approximately rectangular, those of the 
second triangular. These differences are illustrated in the 
drawings which accompany this article, each of which 
represents a particular type of boiler cut vertically along 
its centre plane, that is, through the course of the tubes. 

Vol. 198.—No. 386. 2F 
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The Belleville boiler, for the right to use which the 
British Government has paid heavy royalties,* has a hig. 
tory extending over forty years, during which period its 
form has undergone various changes. It has been employed 
in other navies besides the French and the British, and js 
now more extensively used at sea than any other type. It 
belongs to that class in which the contents of the tubes 


ECONOMISER 


Fig. 2.—The Belleville Boiler, with Economiser, 


are delivered directly into the steam collector, with the 
result that the steam generated in the lower parts has to 
pursue @ zigzag ascending course through all the tubes 
above before it is able to make its way into the collector 
This tends to impede circulation, and is not conducive to 


eine 





* On February 22nd last, Mr Arnold-Forster stated that the number of 
Belleville boilers then supplied to the Royal Navy was 534, while the total 


number ordered to be supplied was 1005. The amount of royalties paid w 


to that time was 141,470 
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rapid steaming. Looking at the illustration, we see one 
series of these zigzag tubes, each being jointed to its 
fellows at the ends. The entire vertical series constitutes 
an‘element.’ Thus our illustration shows a single element, 
comprising seven tubes sloping in one direction and seven 
in the opposite direction, united by ‘junction-boxes’ at 
the ends, so forming one continuous passage. From seven 
to nine such ‘elements,’ each separate and distinct, but 
enclosed in a common casing, form the boiler. 

In the early Belleville boilers, and at the time when 
they were adopted for our Navy, the heat from the furnace 
escaped too quickly into the funnel, which resulted in a 
great loss of efficiency. An apparatus was therefore added 
in 1896, for the purpose of utilising this waste heat, in the 
shape of an ‘ economiser,’ composed of a large nest of tubes 
—asecond group of Belleville elements—around which the 
waste gases circulate, heating the feed water in its passage 
through those tubes previous to its delivery into the boiler. 
This apparatus fulfils a double purpose: it economises the 
escaping heat, and by raising the initial temperature of the 
water fed into the boilers, saves a corresponding quantity 
of fuel. This, though an excellent device in itself, has the 
effect of increasing the height and weight of the boiler, so 
that two of the advantages supposed to be derived from the 
adoption of this particular type are partially sacrificed. 

We can only describe very briefly other boilers of the 
horizontal type, and must refer for full particulars to M. 
Bertin’s treatise. . The d’Allest boiler is an old one, dating 
from about 1870, though it was not adopted until after 1891 
inan improved form in the French Navy, in which it is now 
fitted on more than a dozen ships of war. The Babcock and 
Wilcox is an excellent boiler of long standing, its history 
dating from 1867. It differs from the d’Allest and others 
inthe replacement of flat water-spaces by sinuous ‘headers,’ 
which dispose the tubes in alternate rows, so that the heat 
has to pursue a wavy course between them in its passage 
from the furnace. The upper tubes are also smaller than 
the lower ones, a device which conduces to economy in the 
absorption and transference of heat. 

The fitting of ‘headers’ is a detail of much practical 
value. To be brief, it means that, instead of superimposed 
tibes forming a continuous length, as in the Belleville, 
orall terminating in a large flat chamber, as in the d’Allest, 

2F2 
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the tubes are divided into vertical sets, or ‘elements,’ each 
of which is connected with a common box, the ‘header; 
The result of this isolation of the ‘elements’ is that the 
circulation is less impeded, and there is less risk of the 
tubes being burnt; for the particles of steam which are 
formed in the bottom tubes escape at once, instead of 
having to force their way through the water in all those 
above, in their course to the steam collector. An addi- 
tional advantage is that it is easier to repair such a 
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Fig. 3.—Babeock and Wilcox Boiler. 


boiler—for which spare ‘elements,’ comprising tubes al- 
ready fixed in their ‘headers, are taken to sea—than 
those of other types. 

The Niclausse, a successful boiler of the horizontal class, 
is fitted with headers instead of flat spaces, which resemble 
those of the Babcock and Wilcox type in their sinuous dis- 
position, but the headers are placed at the front only—4 
plan which leaves the tubes free to expand lengthwise. 
The feature by which this boiler is chiefly distinguished is 
the separation of the descending currents of water from 
the ascending volumes of steam, by means of partitions 
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in the headers, and by the insertion of an inner or water- 
dreulating tube within the outer or boiling tube (see 


Fig. 5). 
The German boiler—the Diirr (Fig. 6)—in which the 
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Fig. 4.—The Niclausse Boiler. 


double tubes are also employed, differs from the Niclausse 
in the retention of flat water-spaces, instead of the separa- 
tion into headers, as well as in certain details of fitting the 
tubes; but the result is substantially the same. The course 


HEADER 








Fig. 5.—Circulation in a Compound Tube in the Niclausse Bouer. 


of the water and steam can be traced in the illustration by 
the arrows. The water descends from the collector or 
‘upper boiler’ into the front portion of the flat water- 
thamber, and thence into the inner tubes; returning 
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through the outer or boiling tubes, where it is converted 
into steam, which, mingled with water, ascends into the 
collector, being divided from the front chamber by a par. 
tition. The steam passes from the collector through a 
steam drier or ‘superheater’ on its way to the engines, 
This boiler is at present in use on German cruisers. 

The boilers which belong to the horizontal type are 
all more or less suitable for continuous service on battle- 
ships and cruisers. The Express type of boilers—with 
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Fig. 6.—Diirr Boiler. 


tubes approaching the vertical *—was adopted in the first 
place, and still is retained almost exclusively, for torpedo- 
boats and destroyers. The prototype of these boilers was 
the Du Temple, designed originally for driving the pro 
peller of a flying machine, and improved by M. Norman, 
M. Guyot, and others: its earlier examples were marked 
by an excessive curvature of the tubes, with the idea of in- 
creasing the heating surface and affording freedom for ex- 





* It forms the ‘ accelerated circulation’ class in M, Bertin’s classification, 
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ion. In the Du Temple-Normand design the waving 
of the tubes is greatly diminished. In the Du Temple- 
Guyot it is entirely abandoned, the tubes passing from the 
water chambers to the steam drum in a single curve. 
There are few chapters in the history of mechanical en- 
gineering more interesting than the story of the develop- 
ment of the Thornycroft and Yarrow boilers, both of which 
belong to the vertical type. There are certain resemblances, 
but more important differences, between the two. Both are 
of triangular outline, having water chambers at the lower 
corners, and a steam drum or collector at the apex. But 
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Fig. 7.—The Thornycroft Boiler. 


while the Thornycrofttubes are curved, those of the Yarrow 
are straight. The Thornycroft tubes are brought into the 
steam drum above the water level, being also arched over 
the fire grate ; and they are so disposed that the gases must 
pass along the whole course of the tubes before escaping. 
Though the straight tubes of the Yarrow boiler do not 
offer so large an amount of heating surface as that fur- 
nished by curved tubes, they are more easily cleaned in- 
ternally, and are more readily replaced. The Yarrow boiler, 
moreover, has no return or circulating tubes, and yet the 
tirculation is maintained perfectly. The explanation is 
that the tubes which are nearest to, and those which are 
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farthest from, the fire form efficient circulating elements, 
due to the differences in weight of the columns of mixed 
steam and water in the first, and of solid water in the 
second. Yet in the majority of boilers of this class, the 
down-coming or return tubes form an essential element 
in the circulation. The Blechynden boiler resembles the 
Yarrow in having tubes which are nearly but not quite 
straight, being slightly bent to permit of expansion ; and 
it has no external return-tubes. 






Fig.‘8.—The Yarrow Boiler. 


This brief account of the elements involved in the prin- 
cipal Navy types of water-tube boilers should deter one 
from hasty conclusions ; and if we consider further what 
requirements have to be fulfilled at sea, where every dis 
tinct class of vessel steams under different conditions, the 
folly of a dogmatic attitude will be yet more apparent. 

The principal requirements that must be fulfilled by 
an efficient Navy boiler are as follows: occupation of the 
minimum of space, reduction of weight as far as practicable, 
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capacity for rapid generation of steam, and endurance 
ander hard firing. The less frequently repairs are needed 
the better ; but the construction should be such that, when 
these are inevitable, they may be accomplished with the 
least possible expenditure of time and labour. In what de- 
do the leading types of water-tube boilers fulfil these 
exacting and in some cases contradictory conditions ? 

No type is capable of fulfilling all these requirements 
absolutely, and therefore none is suitable for all-round ser- 
yice in battleships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats. If the con- 
dition of enduranceis satisfied, capacity forexpress steaming 
must be to a greater or less extent sacrificed. A familiar 
case for comparison is that between boilers worked in the 
mercantile service and those in the Royal Navy. The broad 
distinction between a commercial vessel and a battleship 
is that in the first a regular rate of speed is the chief 
requisite, in the second adaptability alike to slow steaming 
for long voyages, and to hard steaming for short periods. 
Durability, an essential condition in a liner, is of less value 
ina battleship than capacity for severe duty during brief 
periods, which may be of priceless value at critical moments. 
In the first case, facility for effecting rapid repairs is of less 
importance that it is in the second. The requisites of a 
torpedo-boat, again, differ from those of a battleship, for 
high speed is the cardinal consideration in the former, while 
durability is of secondary importance, and is in fact sacri- 
fied in many cases. The tubes in torpedo-boat boilers are 
so small and their arrangements are such that it is diffi- 
cult to locate any defect or to renew them while at sea ; 
but the power generated is so enormous in proportion to 
the fuel consumed and the weight of the boilers that this 
cardinal advantage compensates for rapid wear and tear. 
Here it is neither a question of uniform speed and per- 
manent service, as on a liner, nor of occasional forcing, as 
on a battleship, but of how to attain the highest speed 
with the greatest possible reduction in weight. 

With regard to questions of space occupied, weight, and 
other matters, we cannot go beyond general statements. M. 
Bertin has been at great pains to compile tables of data by 
which comparisons can be made between boilers of various 
types with regard to weight of water in the boilers, weight 
of the boilers themselves, floor space occupied, &c. The 
net results in regard to the total weight, including water, 
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are stated by M. Bertin (p. 339) : in cylindrical boilers of the 
Admiralty type, 1:124 tons per square foot of grate area, 
against only 0°539 tons in the Belleville, 0°466 in the 
Niclausse, and 0°453 in the Thornycroft. According to 
Mr Marshall’s experiments, 


‘on a given weight the Belleville type will develope, with 
natural draught and for long periods, approximately the same 
power that the cylindrical [i.e. Scotch] type will develope for 
short periods of a few hours under extreme forced draught, 
Also, on the same weight, the Yarrow type will develope 14 
per cent. more than the Belleville for long periods, and 78 per 
cent. more for short periods. Again, comparing the Yarrow 
with the cylindrical, it is seen that it will develope 50 per 
cent. more power for long periods, and 65 per cent. more for 
short periods, on a given weight.’ 


In time of war, the water-tube boilers, in which steam 
can be produced from cold water in half an hour, havea 
great advantage over the Scotch boilers, for which from 
four to six hours of firing are required to produce the 
same result. Battleships fitted with Scotch boilers ar 
kept in readiness for steaming at a few minutes’ notice by 
the constant banking up of the fires; but this involve 
consumption of coal and constant attendance of stoker, 
while with water-tube boilers no such necessity exists. 

The problem of getting the largest possible quantity 
of heat out of the combustion of the coal burnt on the 
furnace grates, includes, first, the quantity of coal which 
can be consumed in a given area in a given time, and next, 
thehighest utilisation of the productsof combustion in their 
passage among the tubes. The first is a question of the 
volume of air supplied by natural or by forced draught; 
the second depends on the way in which the flame and 
gases are conducted from the fire grate. An abundant 
supply of air for combustion is secured by the use of 
forced draught, while the burning of the gaseous products 
is effected by delaying their passage among the tubes 
Some boilers are better fitted to fulfil these conditions than 
others. In both respects they are found to differ very 
widely. Numerous devices for prolonging the contact of 
flame with tubes are embodied in the principal boilers. 

But that a boiler should be capable of raising plenty of 
steam in a short space of time is still only one condition 
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jong others. Many boilers which have done this have 
proved unsuccessful, by reason of the difficulty of effecting 
renewals and repairs, and of cleaning. The best boiler, 
from this point of view, is that which requires the minimum 
of repair; and next, that which can be repaired most 
rapidly. A statement, therefore, respecting the total life 
of a boiler is of little or no value apart from this question 
of the frequency and extent of repairs, and the facility for 
making them. All boilers have some portions renewed 
once or oftener during their lifetime. Practically all 
trouble which arises under this head in the new type of 
boiler lies in the tubes, the reasons for which do not 
require much explanation. If we revert to our familiar 
illustration of the kettle, everyone knows that as long as 
its heating surface is protected by a full supply of water 
it will not burn; but that if the water runs short for a 
few minutes only, the kettle will be ruined. The same 
thing occurs in water-tube boilers; but the mischief is in- 
tensified by reason of the much higher temperature of the 
boiler furnace. A brief space of time, a few seconds only, 
during which tubes and tube joints are left dry, will play 
havoc with them. The conditions are worse at sea than 
on land, because the rolling of the ship throws the water 
out of its normal level. There are, however, other causes 
more important than the rolling of a ship, and applying to 
boilers on land no less than to those at sea—causes which 
are dependent mainly on design. Chief among these is the 
cireulation of water and steam, that is, the maintenance of 
these in regular movement throughout the tubes, the ready 
disengagement of the steam from the water as soon as 
generated, and its rapid removal from the heating surface 
to the collector or drum in the upper part of the boiler. 
_ From this point of view the various dispositions of the 
tubes in water-tube boilers—regarded as two great groups 
corresponding with the approximately vertical or approxi- 
mately horizontal position of the tubes—are by no means - 
arbitrary. Everyone who has seen liquid boiled in a long 
test tube has observed that the bubbles of steam roll up 
from the lower end with great vigour, forcing their way 
through the cooler water at the upper end. Thesame kind 
of movement goes on, but more intensely, in each tube of 
aboiler. If, therefore, the disengagement of the bubbles 
from the ‘heating surface’ is hindered, there is a corre- 
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sponding risk of burning the tube. A nearly horizontal 
position is not so favourable to their disengagement as 4 
nearly vertical one. On the other hand, the large tubes of 
the horizontal types of Navy boilers are better adapted to 
steady working than the small ones of the vertical type, in 
which the action is more vigorous. Sluggish circulation 
is obviated in boilers of the Niclausse type by making the 
tubes double (Fig. 5). The generated steam cannot get 
back into the circulating tube, but is compelled to pag 
away outside of it, whence it is directed by the partition 
in the header upwards to the collecting drum. This is 
one of the features to which this boiler largely owes its 
success, since, unlike some others in which the tubes ar 
also nearly horizontal, it stands hard firing admirably, 
The Diirr boiler (Fig. 6) is similarly designed. 

To consider next the question of facility of repair, 
Though the burning of tubes can never be wholly pre 
vented, and though it is constantly occurring in Scotch as 
well as in water-tube boilers, yet the issues greatly differ 
in the two. In the first-named type, the ends are readily 
plugged ; and even though several tubes are thus thrown 
out of service, the steaming powers of the boiler are scarcely 
affected,. because hundreds are left intact. But in the 
second, a leaky tube is a serious affair, because it is likely 
to throw the entire boiler completely out of service for 
several hours. This contrast arises from the difference be- 
tween fire-tubes and water-tubes. A fire-tube from which 
the fire is excluded does not suffer from the surrounding 
water; but a water-tube which leaks and becomes dry 
is soon destroyed by the surrounding fire. Each fire-tube, 
moreover, is self-contained in a comparatively short length; 
but the water-tube is part of a system or an element, ani 
is in connexion with every other tube in that element 
through the end-boxes, with which they have common con- 
nexion. Now it is essential at sea that any leaky tube shall 
receive immediate repair. But an element cannot be re 
placed so readily as a plug can be driven ; and delay in time 
of actual warfare might leave a ship at the mercy of a1 
enemy. A plug can be driven, but an element cannot bk 
replaced, without drawing the fires. From this point o 
view the question of the rapid renewal of damaged tubes 
is scarcely second to any in importance. No boiler offers 
better facilities for repairs than the Niclausse, the tubes d 
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which are fitted with ends of a slightly conical shape (see 
fig. 5). In other boilers, tubes are either fitted into a 
smoothly bored hole, when the insertion of a special tool, 
which stretches and slightly increases the size of the tube, 
gffices to make a tight joint; or they are screwed into 
holes in the end plates or into junction-boxes, These 
apparently slight differences involve the result that, while 
the removal and renewal of a tube in other boilers is 
often a work of hours, during which the mechanism is 
thrown out of work, in the Niclausse the renewal can be 
effected in a few minutes. In the Diirr, also, the tubes 
are neither screwed nor expanded, but pressed into the 
plates, and their farther ends are free to expand length- 
wise under a rise of temperature. 

Having stated the conditions for Navy service, and the 
degree in which these are fulfilled by the principal types of 
boilers, let us now see what other countries are doing in 
thismatter. Itis well to remember, when the return to the 
Scotch boiler in our Navy is being advocated, that this type 
isnot favourably regarded by foreign Governments; and we 
feel strongly that the question for solution is not the re- 
habilitation of a boiler that has given much trouble when 
worked at high pressure with forced draught, but the 
selection of the best type or types of water-tube boilers. 
Inthe matter of high pressures these have more than ful- 
filled the requirements demanded, for, as already remarked, 
theyarenot worked to their fullest capacity; and the steam- 
pressure has often to be reduced on its way to the engines, 
The solution of the other difficulties is only a question of 
time and technical skill. Incidentally, too, the troubles of 
the Scotch boilers are seldom heard of in the press, while 
those of the water-tube types are magnified until many 
people entertain the belief that these are utter failures. 
Tosuch we offer the following facts relating to the em- 
ployment of boilers of this kind in Navy service. 

We have already said that the Belleville boiler is em- 
ployed at sea more extensively than any other. Forty ships 
inthe French Navy, from the Voltigeur despatch boat of 
1000 HP., built in 1879, to the fine cruisers Sully, Amiral- 
Aube, and Marseillaise, each of 20,500 HP., have been, or 
are to be, fitted with this type. In our own Navy these 
boilers were first placed on the Sharpshooter, Powerful, 
and Terrible, in 1893. At present sixty-one vessels, built, 
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building, or projected, are so fitted, including fourteen 
armour-clads and cruisers, four of which are of 30,00 
HP. each. In the Russian Navy, thirty-one ships, ranging 
up to 16,300 HP., have or will have these boilers. Tey 
ships in the Japanese Navy have Belleville boilers, in. 
cluding the Shikishima, a recent armour-clad of 14,500 HP, 
and the Adzuma, a fine cruiser of 17,000 HP. The Austrian 
Navy includes five ships so fitted, or being fitted; the 
Chilian Government has four, the Italian two. In the 
mercantile marine, the Messageries Maritimes has twenty. 
one vessels fitted with Belleville boilers, dating from the 
Ortegal in 1884, most of which range from 6000 to 72% 
HP. On land, the boiler is used in a modified type in hun- 
dreds of factories. The total power of the Belleville boiler 
which have been fitted to sea-going ships, chiefly in war 
navies, amounts to the immense aggregate of 1,854,720 HP, 
In this grand total the British Navy stands highest, fal 
lowed by the French,'then by the Russian and the Japanese 
The boiler is suitable for high powers, and for maintain- 
ing a good continuous rate of speed. It is readily te 
paired, and steam can be raised quickly. On the other 
hand, it has proved costly ; its economiser tubes and some 
other accessories are complicated, and add considerably t 
weight; and it is not adapted for forcing. 

Niclausse boilers are fitted in sixteen French warships, 
built or building, including seven ironclads, ranging from 
20,500 to 11,500 HP., the largest being the Gloire, Condé, 
Gueydon, and Kléber. The Spanish and German Navies 
have each two vessels fitted with these boilers. The Se 
gull is the only example in the British Navy. Two Russian 
vessels of 20,000 and 15,000 HP. respectively, which ar 
being built by Cramp and Sons of Philadelphia, will b 
fitted with Niclausse boilers. In the Italian Navy the 
Regina Margherita and the Giuseppe Garibaldi, the former 
of 19,000 HP., the latter of 13,500, have these boilem 
Thirty-five of the Parisian river steamboats are also fitted 
with Niclausse boilers. 

Some of the most successful water-tube boilers in the 
marine service are built by firms whose experience of land 
types has been most extensive. A notable illustration # 
the Babcock and Wilcox firm. For over thirty years thet 
boilers have been used on land; and now several Unité 


States battleships which are building will be fitted with 
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them. The Chicago, the Annapolis, and the Marietta, 
already so equipped, have given satisfaction after more 
than a year’s cruising. Our torpedo-gunboat Sheldrake, 
with Babcock and Wilcox boilers, was commissioned in 
February 1899, and has been subjected to nine runs of 
1000 miles each, under all possible conditions, with very 
satisfactory results. In all, nearly one hundred vessels 
have been already fitted with Babcock and Wilcox boilers ; 
and this is one of the types on which the Boiler Com- 
mittee will report.* 

‘The Diirr boiler is fitted in three German battleships, 
the Baden, Bayern, and Sachsen, each of 6000 HP., in two 

ted cruisers, the Vineta and Victoria Louise, each 
of 10,000 HP., and will be put in the Prinz Heinrich, of 
15000 HP., now building. 

The Du Temple-Guyot boilers are fitted in two large 
French cruisers, in the English torpedo-destroyer Spanker, 
as well as in several French destroyers, in fifteen French 
torpedo-boats, and eleven Russian, besides several scores 
ofsmall boats for coast defence. 

One of the earliest vessels fitted with Yarrow boilers 
was a torpedo-boat built in 1891 for the Argentine Govern- 
ment. These boilers, though of express type, have been 
fitted in cruisers up to 10,000 HP., and in armourclads, 
inluding the Portuguese Don Carlos of 18,700 HP. and 
four small Swedish battleships ; also in three armourelads 
built by Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co., in two by the 
Austrian Government, and an immense number of torpedo- 
boats and destroyers. Express boilers, in general, are not 
suitable for cruisers, but the Yarrow type furnishes an ex- 
ception to the rule. The Dutch Government has adopted 
these after lengthy trials, to the exclusion of all others. 
They are fitted in eight Dutch cruisers and battleships, 
ranging from 10,000 HP. down to 6000 HP. Howden’s 
system of forced draught is fitted in these cruisers, as well 
in the United States Navy. The value of this system, 
persistently ignored by the Admiralty, may be gauged by 
the fact that since its inception in 1884, it has been applied 
to boilers having an aggregate of 2,600,000 HP. 





‘*On February 18th last, Mr Arnold-Forster stated that Babcock and 
Wileox boilers were being fitted to the Challenger, the Espiégle, and the 
Odin, j;and Niclausse boilers in the Suffolk and the Merlin. These were 
specially for comparison with ships of the same class fitted with Bellevilles, 
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The Thornycroft boiler is fitted in many torpedo-boat 
and destroyers, for our own and foreign Government, 
It was placed in the Speedy, a torpedo-cruiser of 4500 HP, 
in 1893, and is found in Danish and British third-clag 
cruisers, and in Austrian and German vessels, including 
the Aegir and Hagen, of 5000 HP. each. It is adopted 
in part in other battleships, and in the Niobe cruiser, of 
8000 HP., and will be put into the United States battle. 
ships Ohio and Missouri, of 15,000 and 16,000 HP. respec. 
tively. A list of water-tube boilers fitted in battleships 
and cruisers in foreign navies can be consulted in the 
‘Memorandum respecting Water Tube Boilers in HM 
Ships’; but this does not include small vessels, such a 
despatch boats. 

A few words may be offered in conclusion, respecting 
the choice of the Belleville boiler, and the present re-open- 
ing of the entire question of cylindrical versus Belleville, 
Niclausse, Babcock and Wilcox,and other types,on the ling 
laid down by Lord Goschen, and reported in the ‘ Times’ of 
August 8th, 1900. When the Admiralty adopted the Belle 
ville, they accepted a well tried type, which was already in 
use in other navies, as it stillis, to a greater extent thanits 
rivals. But they made a mistake in adopting it to the ex 
clusion of all other types, assuming without sufficient data 
that it would remain unrivalled for an indefinite period. 
It was a case of putting all the eggs into one basket, 
with the result that the whole question has now to b 
re-opened. Other Governments have adopted the wiser 
policy, which would recommend itself to the private ind- 
vidual, of testing the merits of the various competiton 
England is the only country, with the exception of Holland, 
which is committed to a single type of boiler for her heavy 
ships. In other navies several types, such as the Belleville, 
the Niclausse, the Babcock and Wilcox, the Lagrafed 
d’Allest, are simultaneously employed. 

Another judicious method adopted abroad is that o 
placing a certain number of water-tube boilers and boiler 
of the Scotch type in the same vessel, for comparative trials 
Three United States cruisers are thus fitted, and eleven 
German, including the Fiirst Bismarck. In Germany, the 
Diirr boiler, the Belleville, and Niclausse, are fitted on thre 
sister ships, the Victoria Louise, the Hertha, and the Freya, 
each of 10,000 HP. In the French Navy, the cruiser 
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Bugeaud, Chasseloup-Laubat, and the Friant, of 9000 tons, 
are fitted with Belleville, Lagrafel d’Allest, and Niclausse 
types respectively. Further, when the Annapolis and the 
Marietta in the American Navy were both fitted with Bab- 
cock boilers, instead of trusting to a trial trip of a few 
hours’ duration only, the vessels were sent for lengthy 
trips round the Pacific coast, the Horn, and the West 
Indies, to be tried under all conditions of service. In the 
British Navy, on the contrary, before the Powerful and 
the Terrible were subjected to any extended trials, the 
Belleville type was generally adopted; and this in spite of 
the fact that other boilers had already achieved a high 
reputation abroad. Vessels should have been fitted with 
various kinds of boilers, and sent on lengthy cruises, and 
the results carefully collated by practical men. Precious 
time has now been lost, with the result that we have not 
yet got beyond the experimental stage. This state of in- 
decision in regard to the most vital element in the Navy, 
on the efficiency of which our commerce and our very 
existence depend, is a parlous condition for the greatest 
engineering nation in the world to be in. 

It is worth while to observe that, almost alone among 
the nations, the United States has held aloof from Belle- 
ville boilers. A recent report of Admiral Melville to the 
Naval Bureau of Washington states that these boilers 
have been opposed ‘ wholly on a close examination of the 
design,’ the screwed method of jointing of the tubes being 
particularly objectionable. The Engineer-in-chief con- 
gratulates his Bureau that they were not encumbered 
with Belleville boilers during the last war, since they re- 
quire a specially trained force for their safe operation. 
In this, as in other matters, the views of American en- 
gineers are to be regarded with respect. Six types of 
water-tube boilers are now on trial in the United States 
Navy, the Babcock and Wilcox taking the lead (‘ Memo- 
randum,’ p. 39); but the nation is not committed to any 
one—a fact which makes the short-sightedness of our 
Admiralty in committing the country to one type all the 
more flagrant. 

Much prejudice has entered into the controversy re- 
garding water-tube boilers, and for this reason the Govern- 
ment did wisely in excluding from the Committee those 
who were personally interested in this branch of manufac- 

Vol. 198,—No. 386, 2¢ 
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ture. There are many large establishments in the three 
kingdoms which have extensive and costly plant laid 
down for the construction of boilers of cylindrical types, 
which will be of little use if the water-tube type becomes 
common; and these firms have vested interests in the 
retention of present designs. Yet the water-tube boilers 
are the type of the future; and the survival of the fittest 
is now being worked out. Out of hundreds of designs, 
those really successful can be counted on the fingers, while 
in regard to those specially adapted for service in navies, 
the choice now lies between about seven or eight only, and 
these are narrowed down to three or four for use in the 
largest vessels. Let us hope that the mistake of reboilering 
the Navy with a single type will not be repeated, nor the 
Belleville be discarded until by means of extended trials 
the fittest is at last evolved. Perhaps the problem will be 
solved by the adoption of different kinds of boilers for 
slower and faster ships, for steady steaming and for forced 
service. 


The Interim Report of the Boiler Committee has been 
published since this article was in type. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat its recommendations verbatim: we need 
only summarise the more important of them. _ The atten- 
tion of the Committee was specially directed to three ques- 
tions :—{1) Whether water-tube boilers were to be con- 
sidered more suitable than cylindrical boilers for Naval 
purposes? To this the reply was that they are, provided 
a satisfactory type be adopted. (2) Does the Belleville 
boiler possess such advantages as to recommend it as the 
best adapted for H.M. Navy? The reply to this question 
was in the negative. (3) The third question asked was, 
whether the Committee were prepared to make recom- 
mendations or suggestions as to the extent to which par- 
ticular type or types of boilers should be fitted in new 
vessels? The answer was unequivocal. No more Belle- 
villes should be fitted in any ships to be ordered in the 
future, nor in ships recently ordered for which the boiler 
work is not far advanced. Only in those cases where a 
alteration in the type of boiler would delay the completion 
of ships under construction, and in completed ships, should 
Bellevilles be retained. The fact is admitted that at the 
time when this type was ordered for the Powerful and 
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Terrible, it was the only one which had been tried at sea 
on a considerable scale. But the Babcock and Wilcox, the 
Niclausse, the Diirr, and a modified Yarrow with large 
tubes are now recommended for extended trials. 

These recommendations are, on the whole, in harmony 
with our ideas. The pity is that this common-sense view 
was not taken earlier, that such a Committee was not 
appointed six years ago, and that extended trials were not 
made before the country became responsible for so lavish 
and, as it turns out, fruitless expenditure. It is also 
annoying to learn that although 


_ ‘To obtain satisfactory results in the working of the Belle- 
ville boiler,. . . more than ordinary experience and skill are 
required on the part of the engine-room staff, it appears from 
the evidence placed before the Committee that the engineer 
officers in charge of Belleville boilers have not been made 
acquainted with the best method of working the boilers.’ 


Had this preliminary been observed, it is possible that the 
results would have been different. 

» As we explained in the preceding pages, all the boilers 
named by the Committee for trial possess good points ; 
but rash and hasty conclusions are to be deprecated. 
Bach type is still on its trial in the great fighting Navies. 
Each probably is better adapted for one class of battleship 
than the others. Nothing but a series of comparative 
tests, which have yet to be made, will enable the Com- 
mittee to form trustworthy conclusions as to their relative 
merits, when compared with each other and with the 
Belleville. Until the final Report appears, the public, like 
the experts themselves, must patiently suspend judgment 
on the question of re-boilering the Navy. 
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Art. VI—THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


1. The Health of Nations. A review of the works of Edwin 
Chadwick. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. Two vols, 
London: Longmans, 1887. 

2. Essays on Rural Hygiene. By George Vivian Poore, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Second edition. London: Longmans, 1894, 

3. The Dwelling House. By G. V. Poore. London: Long. 
mans, 1897. 

4. The Housing Question in London, 1855-1900. Prepared 
under the direction of C. J. Stewart, Clerk to the Coun- 
cil, London: P. 8. King, n.d. 

5. No Room to Live. By George Haw. London: Wells, 1900, 

6. Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill. London: 
Macmillan, 1875. 

7. Houses for the-Working Classes. Papers read at a 
Conference on March Ist, 1900, and issued by the National 
Housing Committee. London: P. 8S. King, 1900. 


WE have heard objection raised in public debate to the 
phrase ‘ Housing of the Poor,’ on the ground that it is one 


more applicable to cattle than to the poorer citizens of a 
great empire. The complaint will be generally thought 
hypercritical, for the term is convenient and is used by 
all classes without any intention of offence. At the same 
time it does bear witness to the existence of certain cir- 
cumstances which differentiate very sharply the agencies 
which supply the poor with homes from those which sup- 
ply them with food and clothing. In common parlance we 
have what is called the Housing Question, but happily 
we have no Feeding or Clothing Question. These last 
important branches of supply have been met by the 
ordinary operation of economic exchange. The whole 
world is laid under contribution for the food and clothing 
of even the poorest among the King’s subjects ; and the 
process is performed so smoothly and automatically that 
we rarely pause to admire. If we except extreme theo- 
retical socialists, who favour a state-organisation of all in- 
dustry, and whose views we do not propose to consider 
in this article, there is no one who invokes the aid of 
municipal authority for feeding and clothing the poor. 
The relief of the destitute by the Poor Law is exceptional; 
and normally the supply of food and clothing is left to 
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manage itself according to economic laws. Hitherto, in 
a somewhat laboured way, the supply of houses has been 
furnished in a similar manner; but the operation of free 
exchange, it is alleged, has failed in this department, and 
thus there has arisen what is called a Housing Question. 
In this discussion the poor are regarded as passive 
agents for whom some superior authority has to cater. 
They are not in this matter competent economic units, 
able to satisfy their wants in the ordinary way of com- 
merce. 

We shall probably not be far wrong in assuming that 
the crus of this question will be found in connexion with 
those causes which prevent houses and house-room from 
being ordinary articles of commerce, to be furnished, 
like other necessaries of life, cheaply and easily by 
the familiar and automatic operation of the market. 
The difficulties in the way of making house-room a 
marketable commodity are either superable or insuper- 
able; and, with the view of obtaining some light on this 
point, it will be worth while to consider in broad outline 
the economic history of the question. In all such matters, 
itis necessary to look back as well as to look forward in 
order to judge how far heroic remedies, which seem to 
cut the Gordian knot of present difficulties, have proved 
helpful expedients in the past; and also how, if made per- 
manent influences, they are likely to affect the course of 
economic development in the future. 

Shelter or house-room is one of the primary necessaries 
of life; and it does not appear that its early economic his- 
tory differs much, if at all, from that of the other common 
wants of mankind. It is probable that the economic 
évolution of the provision of house-room has proceeded 
more slowly than that of the provision of other necessaries 
| Of life, but we think it is clear that the starting-point is 
the same. Whatever modifications may be in store for 
us in the future, we are on undisputed ground when we 
point out that civilisation—the imperfect, halting stage 
of it which we have reached—has hitherto involved a 
departure from the condition of status, and from the 
communal or feudal custom by which primitive society 
was governed, to the life of contract and exchange, the 
leading characteristics of modern economic society. There 
was a time when the English labourer was permitted to 
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make and occupy a hovel on the land to which as a serf 
he was permanently attached. His shelter was included 
in the maintenance which by the custom of his servitude 
he was entitled to derive from the soil. History is strangely 
silent as to the early social conditions of the people, but 
we know enough to say that English country-folk in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were worse housed than 
any peasantry in Europe in the present day. 

The most wretched period of social history is that in 
which the wants of the family are satisfied by the produce 
of their own holding. The self-sufficing family-life has 
long ago given place to the superior organisation of 
economic exchange. Traces linger here and there of the 
old order, and in some respects the relation of the agri- 
cultural labourer to his house is a survival of this earlier 
condition of things. Even at the present day the hiring 
of his cottage is not, for the agricultural labourer, an 
economic exchange of shelter for rent: he is still toa 
certain extent ‘housed.’ The cottage he inhabits is part 
of the complement of the farm, and he pays for it some- 
thing less than an economic rent. The transaction isa 
species of ‘truck.’ The labourer, instead of receiving all his 
‘wages in coin of the realm, receives so many shillings a 
week and a house at a nominal rent. The bargain is open 
to the objection which can be made against all forms of 
‘truck,’ namely that there is no secure standard of value, 
A good and a rich landlord may give value to the extent 
of 30s. in the pound, while a churlish or poor landlord 
will or can, only give 15s.. On the whole, and especially 
during the last thirty years, the English landlord has not 
been oblivious of the maxim noblesse oblige; and a great 
improvement has taken place in the cottages of the agri- 
cultural labourer, All the same we are glad to think that 
this improvement now rests, or is beginning to rest, on 
more secure economic basis. The latest reports from agri- 
cultural districts seem to show that there is a dearth of 
labour. Two masters are running after one man; and the 
most hopeful sign.of remedy for grievance under this head 
consists in the stronger economic position of the labourer. 
If the agricultural interest wishes to retain the labourer, 
it must give him adequate wages. It is immaterial whether 
a part.of such wages is paid in kind or not: the main thing 
is that such kind, if any, shall represent good value. Our 
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belief is that the interest of the labourer will in the long 
aun be better secured by an honest bargain, in which a 
cottage may represent part of his wages, than by the 
goodwill of landlords or the regulation of inspectors. In 
saying this, we do not wish to be understood as depre- 
dating the high standard of duty which on the whole 
has characterised the attitude of English landlords, nor 
the zeal of sanitary authorities. 
_ Our present enquiry is concerned mainly with the 
dwellings of the poor in towns; but the clear indication 
that there is, in rural districts, a certain survival of the 
primitive uneconomic organisation of society is of great 
importance, as indicating the direction in which things are 
drifting. The aggregation of population in towns has 
been a continuous process, but it is only in comparatively 
recent years that it has reached alarming proportions. 
Round the medizval town there was no lack of space. The 
demand for warehouses and factories, and for dwellings 
of a superior quality, did not compete for the occupation 
of land which otherwise would be devoted to the dwell- 
ings of the poor. The state of the poorer population in 
towns during medizval times is shrouded by the silence of 
indifference. Such glimpses as we do get are truly ap- 
palling. The Black Death, which carried off one half of 
the population, the frequent visitation of the plague, and 
in later times the prevalence of cholera and typhus, are 
facts all too eloquent of the insanitary life of the people. 
Here and there, and in most unexpected places, we 
get a glimpse of the condition of London, as in the lurid 
pictures of Hogarth, or in Ben Jonson’s epigram (written 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century) ‘On the 
Famous Voyage’ up Fleet-ditch from Bridewell to Holborn, 
‘the brave adventure of two wights’ who— 


‘At Bread-street’s Mermaid, having dined and merry, 
Proposed to go to Holborn in a wherry.’ 


The details which the poet sets out, with much minuteness, 
are too revolting for quotation ; and we feel that if such 
things could be tolerated in close proximity to the wealth 
of the City, the homes of the poor must have been un- 
speakably insanitary. In the reconstruction of London, 
after the great fire, some improvements may have 
been introduced; but the sanitary sense was yet unborn, 
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and indeed only began to assert itself in the middle of 
the century which has just expired. To come down to 
comparatively recent times, the sanitary movement may 
be said to have begun in the office of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners somewhere about the year 1837. Under the new 
Poor Law, auditors had disallowed certain charges ofa 
miscellaneous. kind, some of them in connexion with 
sanitation, which had formerly passed without challenge 
under the old parochial system; and Dr Arnott and Dr 
Southwood Smith were employed to report on the sanitary 
condition of parts of London, with a view of throwing light 
on the question of what charges of a sanitary character 
ought to be authorised by new legislation. Their views are 
given in the fourth and fifth reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners ; and most gruesome reading they furnish. 
A perusal of the whole report will convince any one that 
the condition of things at that date far exceeds in horror 
anything which the most sensational journalist can record 
of the present situation. We limit ourselves to one or 
two abbreviated quotations. 


Lambs’ Fields. Three hundred feet constantly covered 


summer and winter with stagnant water, and putrefying animal 
and vegetable matter. An open ditch encircles this place 
eight to ten feet wide. Privies of all the houses of a street 
open into this—privies completely uncovered, and the soil 
from them allowed to accumulate in the open ditch. 

Some cottages at Notting Dale built over stagnant pools of 
water, which may be seen through the interstices of the floors. 
In some instances the floors have given way, and rest in the 
stagnant pool, while the other end, being still dry, contains thé 
bed or straw mattress on which the family sleep. 

Fleet Ditch is described as not a small drain, but almosta 
river of filth. Upon the very edge of this ditch many of the 
poor have their dwellings. 

Highgate. A lodging-house which is inhabited by a great 
number of the lowest and most abandoned, three or more ina 
bed, which appears to be never changed or cleaned. Four or 
five beds in some rooms, 

White's Rents, Shadwell. Dwellings of wood, inferior to 
common cattle-sheds; yet, because they had not been pulled 


down, they were inhabited by Irish families, who could ndt: 


afford to live elsewhere, and were the prolific foci of fever t0 
the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Alfred and Beckwith Rows. Heaps of filth accumulated in 
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the Space meant for gardens. Common privies open, and in 
the most offensive state. Six persons were found in one very 
mall room—two in bed ill with fever. In the room above 
two more persons in one bed ill with fever. In the same room 
woman carrying on silk-winding. Window small, but firmly 
pasted all round, so that no air can enter. 


These preliminary investigations were followed by 
farther enquiry, and the result was embodied in Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Edwin Chadwick's report on the Sanitary 
(Condition of the Labouring Population issued by the Poor 
law Commissioners in 1842. This was the forerunner of 
§ even more elaborate enquiries, and of the creation of the 
Board of Health in 1848. Down to that date it would 
have been a misstatement to say that the public authority 
neglected its duty, for no one maintained that it had any 
duty. Public opinion had not yet comprehended the close 
dependence of health on sanitary arrangements. 

It is a curious and, in its way, a very important 
peuliarity of measures of administrative reform, that 
though conceived by men of scientific attainments, they 
are often marred, in the eyes of their projectors, by illogical 
compromises, and by being entrusted for execution to the 
wong persons. Sir Edwin Chadwick, who was the most 
tive spirit in the new movement, was undoubtedly a 
man of great ingenuity in devising administrative re- 
forms; but, as he himself was never tired of declaring, his 
plans were bereft of a great part of their value by being 
etrusted for execution to local authorities who were at 
onee ignorant, self-sufficient, and incapable of learning. 
The fallacy of the phrase ‘local self-government’ roused 
his bitterest anger (see pamphlet on ‘Unity,’ p. 84, 1885). He 
pints out that great knowledge and research are needed 
understand the sanitary requirements of the age; and 
that, in the one twenty-thousandth chance of bringing 
such knowledge to any useful purpose in recording a vote, 
there is little encouragement to undergo the labour pre- 
liminary to arriving at a correct judgment. ‘The con- 
sequence is,’ he remarks grimly, ‘that the neglected “self- 
government” generally falls into the hands of persons 

time is worthless, or into ignorant and wasteful 
hands, or into the hands of obscure persons who have 
me sinister interests to promote.’ We English have 
tlways disliked the idea of a bureaucracy, and have been 
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content to put up with local incompetence of the mos 
glaring description rather than face the possibly tyrannoys 
rule of an expert, salaried, and responsible bureaucracy, 
An eloquent and forcible expression of Sir E. Chadwicks 
views, arrived at independently we believe, has recently 
been given by Mr T. C. Horsfall of Macclesfield, who, at 
a conference at the Olothworkers’ Hall in July 190, 
summed the matter up thus: 


‘The first step towards the better housing of the labouring 
classes must be the recognition by the central Government of 
certain truths; and the second necessary step is the creation 
by that Government, in every part of the kingdom, of authorities 
intelligent, honest, and powerful enough to enforce regulation 
giving effect to the truths.’ 


Alas! the difficulty is still that of jesting Pilate : What 
is truth? Sir E. Chadwick’s opinions at that time wer 
probably those held by the best scientific authorities. 


‘The comparatively recent mode of cleansing adopted in 
the wealthy and newly-built districts, by the use of water 
closets and the discharge of all refuse at once from the hous 


through the drain into the sewers, saved the delay and the 
previous accumulation, and it also saved the expense of the 
old means of removal.’ (‘Health of Nations,’ vol. ii, p. 16.) 


‘Truth’ in sanitary matters demanded the water carriage 
of town sewage. Its economy, salubrity, and avoidance 
of culpable waste, form the subject of many dithyrambie 
pages in the literature of that day. The anxious enquirer, 
at the present day, will very properly be referred to the 
works of the leading sanitary authority in this country, 
Dr G. V. Poore. Glancing at the preface to the secont 
edition of his volume on ‘Rural Hygiene,’ we find the 
author remarking, ‘ Not a single critic has suggested that 
the principles advocated are otherwise than sound.’ Eye 
jesting Pilate might be willing to pause here for a reply, 
for with such a consensus of opinion we are surely abott 
to be put in possession of the very essence of truth. But 
alas! the matter is by no means so simple. 

The main thesis of Dr Poore’s contribution to sanitary 
science is— 


‘that the mixing of putrescible matter with water is a fund 
mental scientific error, which leads to the dissemination d 
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e diseases, the pollution of rivers, and the poisoning 
wells. Whether such methods be regarded by the modern 
of bacteriology, or by the evils and expenses of which 
y are notoriously the cause, they must be condemned as 
entific, thriftless, and immoral. They are unscientific 
they encourage putrefaction and hinder nitrification ; 
are thriftless because they merely waste or practically 
that which, rightly used, should be a source of profit 
irsductivetnee’ and they are immoral because by merely 
“pssing on” our refuse, to be a nuisance elsewhere than on 
wurown premises, we show a forgetfulness of our duty towards 
wr neighbour, and we do unto others that which we are un- 
viling that others should do unto us’ (ibid., p. 10). 


Tf there is any truth in this view—and we confess our- 
wlyes to be in agreement with Dr Poore’s criticism—there 
isa hopeless divergency between science and the practice of 
leal sanitary authorities. Dr Poore recognises the hope- 
iessness of the situation; his only desire now is that, by 
his, warning, rural districts may be prevented from fol- 
hwing the example of towns. The towns are irrevocably 
ommitted to an unscientific system. The sewerage of a 

wn has always of necessity been held a monopoly of the 

|. government, and it is well that we should recognise 
are the penalties of a monopoly. By means of what 
td Beaconsfield in ‘Sybil’ called the Dutch system of 
finance, we have secured the benefit of this now con- 
ors plan of sanitation, by the institution of a vast 
debt; and we have been deprived of the advantage 
ifthe automatic writing off of unprofitable expenditures 
d capital which is inevitable in trades carried on at the 
tisk of the private adventurer. 

‘The industry of house-building in towns has been per- 
mitted to private enterprise, but by common consent the 
ittinage of towns has been a municipal monopoly, with 
iiéresult that till the time of Sir E. Chadwick little or 
uothing was done, and that after his time the water 
arriage of sewage was adopted, as being, according to 
wntemporary opinion, the most scientific. The manage- 
ment, however (this we presume would be Sir E. Chad- 

's defence), was entrusted not to experts but to the 
eal politician, who was quite unable to follow the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge and to correct previous 
tors, The consequence is that we are hopelessly com- 
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mitted to a plan of sewage treatment which experts tell 
us is radically unsound. 

Even if we assume, as against Dr Poore, that water 
carriage of sewage is the only practicable one in large 
towns, every one who has had anything to do with the 
poorer class of tenants knows how difficult it is to keep 
the drains and sanitary arrangements of their houses in 
good working order. The system may be convenient and 
cheap, but it is not easily made safe and sanitary, especially 
in the poorer tenements. 

This, then, is the first difficulty which has to be over. 
come. Other difficulties may be enumerated, many of 
them, like that of sewage, arising from the nature of things. 
For instance, the letting and hiring of house-room isa 
contract involving covenants of prolonged duration, de- 
manding from a proletariate class a respect for contract 
which as yet is not a fully developed instinct. Every 
lease, even of a single room, implies an obligation on the 
part of the tenant, not only to pay rent, but to use the 
property carefully and to return it, if not in habitable 
repair, at least without structural damage. Now any one 
who has experience of this class of property knows how 
heavy are the losses from wilful damage and careles 
neglect. We have ourselves seen rooms, where window 
frames have been torn from their place, and used pre 
sumably for firewood. Mr Henry Spalding, addressing the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (‘Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects,’ April 1900), relates some of 
his experience as adviser to a Dwellings company :— 


‘I found I had to specify some peculiar things in order that 
the Society might not have the premises taken away bit by 
bit by the tenants. For instance, the wood skirtings had to 
be taken up, and cement skirtings put in their stead, as the 
tenants removed the former to light their fires. All lead pips 
had to be avoided, and iron substituted, as that could not be 
so easily removed, and was, moreover, of little value.’ 


Bad tenants produce bad landlords, and the rift between 
the two classes easily extends. Each party is apt to pr 
tect himself by evading a liberal and honest perform- 
ance of his contract; and the breach grows irreparable. 
An analogy, at once close and instructive, is furnished by 
the history of usury. The instinct, here also, towards 
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wasion, when an onerous covenant has to be performed, 
isvery strong. Instead of the helpful relations which 
obtain between a banker and his customers, we are apt 
find, in the humbler transactions of credit, mutual and 
wfortunately well-grounded distrust between the money- 
lader and his victim. One of the most beautiful exposi- 
tions of the true beneficence of the economic order is to 
be found in the successful restoration of just fiduciary 
lations between lenders and borrowers of humble means 
which has been carried out by the co-operative banking 

of Raiffeisen and his imitators, in Germany and 
Italy, and for which a promising start has been obtained 
yy Mr Horace Plunkett in Ireland. 

It.is to this same principle that we must ascribe the 
mecess of the system of house management inaugurated 
byMiss Octavia Hill, and described in the little book named 
at the head of this article.* Anyone can build a house, 
bat it requires a great deal of tact and patience, when it 
islet to rough tenants, to preserve their good-will, to in- 
ince them to adopt the habits of discipline required by our 
usociated life, to obtain their aid in gradually improving 
the accommodation, and withal to earn a reasonable in- 
terest on the money invested. It is worth while noticing 
that. this educational work, which really holds one key of 
the situation, has not been, and, so far as we can see, can- 
nit be, touched by the local authorities who have entered 
mthe trade of builders, nor, except to a very limited ex- 
tent, by the great Industrial Dwellings companies. 

These companies have practically picked their tenants. 
One (the East End Dwellings Co.)started with the professed 
dbject of catering for the lowest class, but large blocks in- 
habited by rough tenants proved very difficult to manage ; 
and now practically all of the Dwellings companies take 


the position that they must provide for the better class of 


wtisan, who presumably vacates quarters which are filled 
bythe poorer class. The County Council has been met by 
the same difficulty, and admittedly has followed the pre- 
wdent of the companies. This point of view is of great 
importance, for the difficulty is not to be overcome by a 
mere extension of building, necessary though that may 
be .Nor is the case met by enacting penalties against bad 


pe 





+> * Cf. Miss Hill’s valuable letter to the ‘Times,’ March 4th, 1901. 
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landlords, for, as Bentham long ago showed in the case of 
usury, such penalties only oblige the landlord to raise hig 
terms against his tenants. There is among the poorest 
class a certain deficiency of sanitary sense, which consti- 
tutes a large part of the difficulty of providing them with 
good accommodation. 

A still more serious difficulty is created by the rates, 
Our system of local rating may be defended on the ground 
that it is an income tax, assessed on the value of the rate- 
payer’s house—a rough but not inequitable method of esti. 
mating his ability to pay. Not only has he to pay for ser. 
vices which have hitherto been performed for him by 
the rating authority, but of late years we have seen 
a considerable enlargement of the doctrine of parochial 
and civic status. Poor-relief on more elaborate and costly 
scale, education, libraries, and many other advantages 
have been secured to individuals, not as the result of 
contract, but as perquisites of their status as citizens 
We pass no opinion on the policy, but it is perfectly obvious 
that, as Mr Spencer has remarked, we cannot build in this 
way without unbuilding to a corresponding extent else 
where. When a poor man pays his rent, he is paying not 
only for his house-room, but for his share in certain other 
things which are being done for him. Speaking roughly, 
about one-fourth of the sum which thetown workman pays, 
nominally for rent, is not for rent, but for rates. Public 
opinion, in its anxiety to promote the relief and education 
of the poor, has brought it about that between 3d.and 4d. of 
everyshilling paid in rent is taken by the public authorityto 
pay for many admirable things which have nothing todo 
with houses. There has been a good deal of idle talk about 
the incidence of rates. The main point is that if landlords 
retain for themselves only 8d. or 9d. out of the shilling, 
paying the balance to the public authority, supply will 
restricted until the demand has forced up the rent to# 
sum sufficient to pay the normal rate of interest as well 
as the sum due to the public authority. 

All of these causes have prevented the rapid increas 
and improvement of houses. Demand and supply have 
never got into sufficiently close touch to ensure the a 
vantages which free trade elsewhere inevitably produce 
Progress in this matter has lagged so far behind knowledg: 
and expectation that legislation has been deemed necessary; 
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, in medizeval fashion, the quality of the supply 
which the builder or owner may put upon the market. 
fowever salutary and necessary this may have been, it is 
dbyious that it removes the question still further from the 
emmercial principle which sees in demand for a good 
auticle the surest and cheapest method of obtaining a 
gitable supply. In default of this, legislation urging 
ndlords to give what is practically 14d. worth of house 
fom for a shilling rent has proved a somewhat unpro- 
ductive policy. 

The circumstances have discouraged, but not altogether 
dopped, private enterprise; and, though the workman has 
had to pay a higher price for his accommodation, an im- 
yartial:survey of the evidence convinces us that he was 
wver better housed than at the present time. There 
is doubtless much overcrowding, but this evil is not 
geater than it has been; and it occurs in tenements 
which in themselves are superior to those of a former 
gneration. In estimating the nature and amount of 
wetcrowding, it is necessary to distinguish lodging- 
houses and furnished apartments, which are practically 
minspected lodging-houses, from the tenements inhabited 
bythe industrial classes. The lodging-house and the fur- 
tied apartment are chiefly occupied by persons who 
wish to avoid the responsibility of domestic ties ; and their 
undition is a part of the problem of vagrancy rather than 
housing. It is in this class that excessive overcrowd- 
iggoccurs. This, however, is something quite different 
fom 'the normal domestic economy of the labourer. 

“The present dissatisfaction comes from two sources. 
First, the growth of a better sanitary sense has caused a 
mand for housé-room, which, though always pressing 
lard on supply, has still been met to some extent by com- 
mercial enterprise. Secondly—and this, we believe, is the 
weasion of the present outery—the poor find that, amid 
anilitions otherwise greatly ameliorated, improvement in 
dwellings is very slow, and that higher rents are required 
secure each improvement in accommodation. We are 
Waccustomed to lower prices, which, thanks to free trade, 
twrule for most of the necessaries of life, that we resent 
vith perhaps unreasonable impatience the rising price of 
hotse-room. The causes of an exceptional rise at the 
pteeént moment are admitted and well known. 
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Within the last ten years two new influences: hayg 
made themselves felt, and increased the difficulty of ap 
already difficult situation. There has been a rise in the 
cost of building, estimated at over thirty per cent. This 
is partly due to dearer materials, but mainly to dearer 
labour. It has become therefore more and more difficult 
to put a good house on the market ata price which the 
workman will pay without bitter complaint. The high 
price of materials has, we believe, to a certain extent 
begun to cure itself by the natural operation of the 
market. The high wages of artisans engaged in all 
branches of the building trade are due, it may be hoped, 
to more permanent causes. The prosperous trade of the 
country, the rise of agricultural wages, tending to check 
the townward migration of labour, and generally the 
greater mobility which enables the labourer to avoid 4 
falling and seek a rising market for his services, are legiti- 
mate advantages based on stable causes, and are not likely 
to be removed, but rather to be enhanced by the oper. 
tion of economic competition. Part of the increase, it is 
alleged, is due to less legitimate causes. To some extent 
it is due not to the demand of the market, reflected, as it 


were, from the greater prosperity of the rest of the popu: 


lation, but to the coercive action of trade unions. Th 
different operations of the building trade are divided» 
among artisans as if they were members of distinc 
oriental castes—a senseless and costly restriction on enter 
prise. Further, it is complained on all sides by employers 
that work is unduly protracted, and that, though higher 
wages are paid, less work is done. All these devices for 
increasing sectional and temporary gain, at the cost of 
the general industrial efficiency, are detrimental to ‘th 
workman in the long run, and to the consumer, as wel 
as to the employer; and, in so far as they are carried ou 
by coercion, they deserve reprobation. 

This rise of cost has put a check on private enterprise; 
and the diminished prospect of profit has, by a strange 
inconsequence, brought new competitors into the fied 
Owing to the alleged inability of private enterprise 
meet the emergency, the London County Council and the 
Borough Councils are now embarking on the industryd 
house-building. To the scientific observer this has for 
some time appeared inevitable. So long ago as 1851 it 
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Herbert Spencer* predicted exactly what has since oc- 
¢ . The passage in his earlier volume is too long for 
quotation, but in the later publication he thus sums up his 


‘more detailed warning :— 


_ ‘The policy initiated by the Industrial Dwellings Acts admits 


of development, and will develope. ... What must happen? 


The multiplication of houses, and especially small houses, 
being increasingly checked, there must come an increasing 
demand upon the local authority to make up for the deficient 
mpply.... Manifestly the tendency of that which has been 
done, is being done, and is presently to be done, is to approach 
the socialistic ideal, in which the community is sole house- 
proprietor.’ 


» In London we are face to face with a dilemma. If 
the County and Borough Councils are merely going to be 
house speculators on a moderate scale, the influence of 
their action will be inconsiderable. To a certain extent it 
will discourage ordinary tradesmen and oblige them to 
curtail their building speculations; but the trade is accus- 
tomed to discouragement, and being able to work more 
theaply and intelligently than a public body which has 
sill to pay for its experience, need not fear municipal 
competition, if confined within moderate limits. In this 
tase improvement will go on slowly as before, amid the 
wual mutual recriminations and hot and cold fits of 
public attention. The County Council, however, takes 
itself very seriously and arouses much enthusiasm ; and 
there are many indications of its determination to pursue 
@course which must secure for it a monopoly of the 
building trade. It has long been known to the Dwellings 
fmpanies that it was quite impossible to deal with the 
Qouncil for the purchase of areas cleared under the Act. 
The majority of the Council wanted to undertake the 
ade of building themselves. 

~The dilemma is well put by Mr R. W. de Forest, a 
well-known citizen of New York, who spoke at the con- 
ference at the Clothworkers’ Hall :— 


. _ ‘Municipal building of working men’s homes will not ac- 
mplish its purpose, because if initiated on a business basis 
ch is easy), and maintained on a business basis (which is 





# Social Statics’ (ed: 1851), p. 384: ‘Man versus the State’ (1884), p. 35. 
Vol. 193.—No. 386. 2H 
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very difficult), it cannot compete successfully with private 
ownership; and if not maintained on a business basis, and 
therefore containing the element of bounty, it must provide 
for all, and involve plans so vast as to be impracticable,’ 









As things are at present, we are drifting towards a 
municipal monopoly, a thing which, as Mr de Forest re. 
marks, will be found impracticable. 

The objections to a municipal monopoly are numerous, 
The ratepayer is, it is true, the helpless victim of a policy 
of drift; but, notwithstanding the momentum which is 
now carrying him along, we do not believe that he is pre- 
pared to entrust elected bodies, for whose competence he 
has no real guarantee, with the many millions of money 
which are required for a spirited housing policy. In time 
the department will become another starved department, 
This is most certain to be the case, if, as is probable, the 
new business is conducted at a loss. The only justifica- 
tion for a municipal house supply is that the houses shall 
be cheaper and better than those supplied by private 
enterprise ; and to do this, with the less efficient manage- 
ment of a public department, is bound to involve loss. 

Even if, as enthusiastic advocates argue, the service is . 
profitable, it is difficult to see how a continuity of im 
provement is to be secured in an undertaking from which 
competition is banished. There is evidence that in places 
where the public authority has secured a monopoly of the 
liquor trade, there is considerable temptation to earns 
profit on behalf of the ratepayers, and to neglect the 
original object of the arrangement, viz. a reduction of 
the sale of intoxicants. When the electric telegraph was 
invented it was offered to the Government and declined, on 
the ground that ‘we have a very good semaphore system’; 
and until. private enterprise took up the invention 10 
progress was made. Similarly when an improvement 
is suggested to the authority which has secured a monoply 
of building, it will say that the scale of accommodation 
has been carefully considered, and that the Council ses 
no necessity for an alteration of the estimates and saii- 
tary rules laid down by its thoroughly competent staff o 
surveyors and officers of health. The members of the 
Council will reflect that the profit earned in the housing 
department is extremely convenient, not to say necessary, 
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carrying out (let us say).a spirited recreation policy, 
by, the younger members of its subject population 
may. obtain convenient cubic spaces for rope-skipping, 
peg-topping, and cricket—a benevolent proposal which 
would excite much enthusiasm. What, again, is the 
proper scale of comfort which ought to obtain in a work- 
s dwelling? Ought it, for instance, to have a service 
and cold water all over the house? The answer in 
days was: Certainly, if the tenant is willing and 
eto.pay for it. Under a municipal monopoly this will 
en by public debate and impassioned appeal to the 
dernal fitness of things. 

Elementary education, has been made a municipa. 
nonopoly. The nature of the teaching, and the religious 
dogmas to be imparted to the children, have become the 
sibject of bitter party recriminations. The positions and 
ularies of the staff are largely dictated by the Teachers’ 
Union. _Education is a great public boon, and these are 
inenveniences which we must bear. The system, however, 
itmay be noted, is workable only because the beneficiaries 
(¢. the parents and children) for the most. part adopt: an 
obstructive, rather than a propulsive attitude. If, as is 
proposed, the housing industry is cut adrift from the 
market, and entrusted as a public service to popularly 
dected bodies such as. County and Borough Councils, their 
procedure will draw a continuous running fire of agitation 

only from their employés, but from their tenants. 

Khas been suggested by the town clerk of Birmingham, 
himself an ardent advocate of municipal enterprise, that 
municipal employés should be disqualified as voters. 
|seems a reasonable suggestion, but it would be im- 
ticable to. deprive municipal tenants of a vote. Al- 
we are informed, in certain provincial towns where 
Bere ere has entered into the building trade, the 
Tak of corruption appears so formidable that public 
opinion strongly favours a transfer of the municipal houses 
a non-political trust. Even with this safeguard, it is 
mony to see how the danger of corruption is to be 


It. seems to us inevitable that the business element in 
themunicipal supply of houses will be thrust out, and that 
the system will become a disreputable mixture of politics 

ity. When the monopoly of new houses has been 


2H 2 
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secured, and the quality of the houses fixed not by the 
market, but by electioneering agitation, the difficulties of 
the private owner will increase. Responsible landlords 
will get rid of their property, and it will fall into the hands 
of small dealers, who will endeavour to recoup their losses 
by driving up rents, by neglecting repairs, and by over. 
crowding. Agitation will be raised against this class, 
which is very largely composed of men who are or have 
been working men. The municipality will then be urged 
to acquire a depreciated investment, and so impose further 
burdens on ratepayers; or, as we find recommended by 
Mr Haw in a series of articles reprinted from a daily 
paper, we shall be required in this twentieth century to 
establish a fair-rent court after the ominous example of 
Ireland. The proposal at present may appear too ridicu- 
lous for serious discussion, but it is the logical result of 
long continuance in a reactionary policy. 

Let us now leave the general objections and consider 
some of the difficulties which have to be overcome, whether 
the supply is in the hands of private traders or of a public 
authority. There seems to be a general consensus of 
opinion that regulations and bye-laws under the Build 


ing Acts are needlessly stringent and vexatious. Thisis 


the opinion of persons like Miss Octavia Hill, managing 
private property, and of the Dwellings companies ; thongh 
in the latter case the statement has, in our hearing, bee 
tempered by the remark: ‘They suit us well enough, a 
they crush out smaller competitors; it is only the large 
capitalist who can comply with them.’ But perhaps the 
strongest proof of the undue stringency of these regulr 
tions is to be found in the fact that, when the munit:- 
palities begin their operations, they also find the rule 
prohibitive. A curious instance of this is given by it 
Honeyman, R.S.A., in a paper published in the ‘ Journald 
the Royal Inst. of Brit. Architects, 3rd ser., vol. vii, No. Il. 
The building regulations of Glasgow, twenty years agi, 
were of such a character that it would have been impo 
sible to build blocks like the Peabody and Waterlor 
dwellingsin London. ‘The prohibition of such building 
in other large cities is a serious evil.’ The consequence d 
these regulations has been that ‘during the last ten yeas 
not: one single house of 6/. and under has been e 

by private enterprise.’ . (‘House’ in the: phraseology @ 
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Glasgow means a separately occupied tenement.) On the 
contrary, owing to clearances, the number has decreased. 
The Corporation itself erected seventy-nine such tene- 
ments. Mr Honeyman, however, calculates that at. least 
two hundred such houses per annum are required, and 
that a deficiency of about two thousand hasaccrued. The 
Glasgow Corporation has taken no steps to supply this 
deficiency. It has indeed done what was being abundantly 
done by private enterprise, namely, built some highly rented 
dwellings for a superior class of artisan. That there is an 
adequate supply of such houses is proved ‘by the latest 
returns of the Glasgow city assessor, which show that in 
1898 the number of houses—chiefly artisans’ dwellings— 
returned as unoccupied was 4,642.’ The result, of course, is 
great overcrowding. If house-room of a simple and in- 
expensive character is declared illegal, the only way the 
poor can practise a necessary economy is by sharing with 
others structures of a superior quality. The need of remov- 
ing, in the interest of their own building speculations, some 
of the restrictions which have killed private enterprise 


‘has evidently at last dawned on the civic mind, and in the 
Glasgow Building Regulations Bill, 1900, before the present 
Parliament, clause 133, part 14, provides, inter alia, “The 
Dean of Guild may, with the consent of the Corporation .. . 
telax or modify to such extent as he may think proper all or 
my of the provisions of this Act, or of the Act of 1866, or of 
any by-laws made in virtue of this Act in any of the cases 
following, viz.: Blocks of labourers’ dwellings containing more 
than twenty-four separate dwelling-houses.”’ 


At ‘an important Housing Conference’ held at Bristol,* 
atwhich Mr W. Thompson, of Richmond, Surrey, a gentle- 
man who has been an active promoter of municipal 
building, was the principal speaker, unanimous resolutions 
Were passed, inter alia, in favour of relaxing ‘The Model 
Bye-law of the Local Government Board, which prohibits 
the building of an attic third floor on the nine-inch wall 
fa cottage. Some municipal Solomon pointed out to 
a appreciative conclave that ‘this could be done by a 
titoke of the pen, and would enable a third bed-room, so 
often needed, to be added to a cottage at a very small cost, 





* ‘Westminster Gazette,’ February 18th, 1901. 
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thus reducing the proportionate rent of cottages by at 
least a shilling a week.’ No notice seems to have bee 
taken of the ‘stroke of the pen’ that had for so long‘de. 
prived the poor of this very obvious convenience. To this 
demand Mr Long has promised favourable consideration,’ 
The point is of considerable importance, in view of the faet 
that the vast majority of the London poor live-in streets¢f 
cottages. Most of this property is held on’ building leases 
granted in the first half. of last-century, and many of them 
are now falling in... Opportunities for reconstruction ‘ate 
therefore becoming frequent. Cottages will have to give 
place-to' more commodious : buildings: The tendency of exist- 
ing by-laws is t6 obstruct i inexpensive alterations.’ Larger 
schemesof rebuilding requirecapital and theinterventionot 
the big Dwellings companies. Many of these have already 
large estates, and, in the present unpropitious state of the 
trade, are inclined to hold their hands. The expiting 
leaseholds are often: in fairly good repair, though octa- 
sionally demolition and rebuilding will be necéssary. 
There is here a considerable opéning for enterprise ‘of 4 
semi-philanthropic character, or perhaps for corporate 
effort on the part of congregations of rich neighbourhoods, 


Dole-giving is happily out of fashion; and, as mission’ 


from richer communities, churches, colleges, and school 
appear to be popular, we venture respectfully to recom 
mend the business of house-management as a suitable 
outlet for their effort. This might be attempted either on 
the plan of Miss Octavia Hill, or by the erection of model 
dwellings with the advice and assistance of the succes 
ful Dwellings companies. It is here, in larger dwellings 
erected on the vast area now covered by leasehold cottages, 
and notin the suburban estates about to be developed by 
the London County Council, that the lebouring pope 
of London will probably prefer to live. © 

Again, with regard to rebuilding on elvared areashti 
the central parts of London, very interesting economiit 


problems arise, which are quite as difficult for munidipél 


as for private enterprise. Owing to the terms of ‘the 
clearance Acts, and to the public spirit of great landlords 
like the late Duke of Westminster, certain areas have 
been devoted, at: prices much below their market rate; ¥ 


ny 





* ‘Standard,’ March 6th, 1901. 
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artisans’ dwellings. Now, it has been correctly pointed 
out that the high price of land at great centres of popu- 
jation is a sort of economic storm-signal, showing that an 
area is already full, and putting pressure, on persons in- 
tending to build, to move further away. But, it is said, 
jor people in certain trades must be near their work. 

unately, however, the poor are ceasing to be the help- 
less victims of a semi-servile immobility; and there is a 
converse side to the question. Manufacturers must be near 
their labourers. The economic pressure on the labourer 
to live away from the centre is not greater than that 
which is urging many manufacturers to move in the same 
direction. The economic prompting both to employer 
and employed is towards dispersion. The advice of sani- 
tary science is equally strong. Dr Poore discourses 
learnedly on the prevalence of air-borne germs of disease 
in crowded areas, even though there is no overcrowding 
per room. Already there is a considerable movement 
away from London; and, in leaving town by any great 
line, we may see an increasing number of manufacturing 
buildings, each with its complement of labourers’ cot- 
tages. This shifting of industry is no novel feature in 
economic history. The decay of the medizval chartered 
towns has usually been ascribed to the burdensomeness 
of municipal and guild regulation ; and without doubt the 
disabilities of heavily taxed urban centres of population 
have to a certain extent the same effect. 

Now the result of building, whether by private muni- 
ficence or at the charge of the rates, in these central 
districts, is to neutralise the economic and sanitary pres- 
sure which is urging manufacturers to seek a new home 


‘amid healthier conditions. The policy involves a bounty 


to such manufacturers, by enabling them to house their 
labourers near their present inconveniently situated works 
at the cost of the charity or rates of the community. 
Fortunately, in such matters, appeal can be made to the 
public spirit of all classes of Englishmen. We doubt if 
the sacrifice made by the great landlords of London to what 
they regard as their duty has ever been sufficiently recog- 
nised. We are also doubtful whether it has been as bene- 
ficial as it deserved to be. The time has come, however, 
when appeal might fairly be made to the manufacturers, 
the more confidently because we are asking them to act 
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with and not against the economic pressure of-the hour, 
Let them recognise the signs of the time, and, taking an 
intelligent view of their interests, let them carry their 
trades and their workmen into the country. 

The general result of the policy pursued by the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the County Cound] 
has been to pull down more accommodation than they 
have built up, as the following table will show. The 
figures are compiled from the report of Mr Stewart, the 
late Clerk of the Council. 





Number of Numbers 
a placed provided for. 





Rehousing, &c., by Metropolitan 
Board of Works under Acts 1875 
to1882 .. 

(Rebuilding carried out by Peabody 
Trustees and similar bodies.) 

Rehousing, &c., undertaken by 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and completed by Council under 
Acts 1875 to 1890 

(With one small exception, the re- 
building done by L.C.C.) 

Rehousing, &c., by L.C.C., under 
Act of 1890 . 

Rehousing, &c., by vestries ‘and 
district boards under Part II of 
Act 1890 . 4,042 

(Other schemes under consideration 
of Local Government Board.) 








49,376 87,774 10,240 
48,014 














The above table gives the municipality credit for the re- 
housing done by private enterprise on the sites cleared by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. If we deduct the 4900 
odd persons re-housed by the private companies over and 
above the number displaced by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, there appear some 6200 who have been dis- 


placed and not re-housed by the action of the municipal | 


authority. The figures vary from day to day, and it is 


not necessary to insist on their absolute accuracy, because’ 


no one pretends that the persons displaced are the iden- 
tical persons re-housed. The dispossessed population has 
been driven out, and contributes its:share to the over 
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wowding in the lower parts of the town. Hitherto, at 
all events, the building of the London County Council and 
kindred bodies has not increased the house-room of the 
poorest class, but rather the reverse. The statement is 
not made by way of complaint. Parts I and II of the 
Housing Act, 1890, the consolidating statute which governs 
the subject, contain provisions for dealing with insanitary 
areas and houses, and are only incidentally concerned with 
rehousing. Hitherto the public authorities have only acted 
on the powers contained in PartsI and II. As has been 
dearly pointed out in a circular of the Local Government 
Board (23rd June, 1900), the public authorities have very 
ample powers in this respect. There is, however, a very 
general reluctance on the part of the local authorities, 
and of the magistrates, to put these powers in force, on 
the ground that overcrowding is already excessive, and 
that, after all, bad accommodation is better than none. 

Mr C. S. Jones, in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ for De- 
tember 1900, attacked the Progressive majority for not 
taking advantage of Part III of the Housing Act. By 
Part III of that Act the County Council was authorised 
to acquire compulsorily or by agreement land for the 
purpose of building and to erect dwellings on it. By the 
Act of 1900 the County Council and the Borough Councils 
areauthorised to apply Part III to the purchase of land out- 
side their own boundaries, and to build on it. The Council 
ucordingly, in addition to some important undertakings 
in London, has purchased, or is about to purchase, land 
at Tooting, Norbury, Tottenham, and elsewhere, and is 
now embarking in a large building scheme. At the date of 
Mr Stewart's report, provision was being made for some 
18000 persons in London; and according to a report of 
the Housing Committee dated 20th February, 1901, the 
Council had under consideration projects for housing 
2500 persons at Tottenham, and some 8532 at Totter- 
down Fields Estate, Tooting. 

If and when this programme is carried out, the Council 


wil be among the largest owners of artisans’ dwellings 


inthe neighbourhood of London ; but even then its opera- 
tions, relatively to the whole of this class of property, 
will be infinitesimal. It will have succeeded in stopping 
much private enterprise. According to present estimates 
itis to spend a million and a half in providing tene- 
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ments, for the most part highly rented, in the suburbs, 
For a fourth-class cottage of two or three rooms it js 
proposed to charge 6s. and 6s. 6d.; and only 336 of these 
are to be built, as against upwards of 4000 at higher rents, 
from 7s. to 10s. 6d. This with railway fare will make the 
cost of the cheapest tenements about 8s. a week. No 
doubt good value is given for the money, but such rents 
will not be paid cheerfully by the lower grades of London 
wage-earners. 

There is, moreover, abundant evidence to show that 
suburban building at these rents is being carried on vigor. 
ously by private enterprise. The capital of Building 
Societies and even Friendly Societies is largely employed 
in this industry ; and, unless our information is altogether 
wrong, it is a trade requiring caution. Development of 
suburban property cannot be hurried, and houses ¢an 
only be let and sold gradually. The demand for thems 
by no means unlimited. The County Council may antic- 
pate private enterprise at Tottenham, Tooting, Croydon, 
and elsewhere; but such action will not remove the difi- 
culty of putting house accommodation on the market ata 
price which the poor man is willing to pay. 

The flow of population from London is not solely de 
pendent on the provision of suburban houses. It proceeds 
gradually because there are many inducements to remain 
in central parts, in spite of crowding. The quasi-ele- 
mosynary rents of model dwellings tend to retain both 
population and industries which might otherwise migrate 
Moreover, unless we are mistaken, the rebuilding of the 
cottage area of London will prove a formidable con- 
petition to suburban expansion. With this point we have 
already dealt. It remains to mention another restraining 
influence, namely, deficiency of transit. 

The great importance of this aspect of the questionis 
acknowledged. Quite recently Mr Charles Booth andr 
Balfour have made contributions to the subject. Mr 
Booth’s suggestion* is‘a large and really complete schem 
of railways, underground and overhead, as well as a net 
work of tram lines on the surface, a system extending 
beyond the present metropolitan boundaries into the at 
skirts of London, wherever the population had gone # 





* ‘Times,’ February 12th, 1901. 
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might go.’ Mr Balfour's proposal* is hardly less ambitious. 
It consists in asking a careful consideration ‘for a system 
of radiating thoroughfares confined to rapid ‘(say fifteen 
miles an hour or over) traffic (this is absolutely essential), 
and with a surface designed, not for carts or horses, but 
for some form of autocar propulsion.’ These are counsels 
of perfection ; and it might be well in the meantime to 
consider the facilities which are now given or withheld by 
tramway and railway enterprise. In London, tramways 
have been practically annexed as a a municipal monopoly ; ; 
and great promises are made as t6 the superior service 
which is shortly to be given to the public. It is the old 
story: first cripple an industry and then annex it because 
itis inefficient. This is an age of doubt; but we cannot so 
far set aside the principles of English free trade as to 
believe in the benefit to be secured by a reintroduction of 
governmental monopoly. Competent authorities, it may 
be remarked in passing, have argued that our London dis- 
fances are too long and our streets too crowded to allow 
aride of seven or eight miles in a tramway to be a feasible 
method of escape from our ‘great city. To pass out of 
london rapidly the railway must probably for a long time 
bé our principal aid. We have legislative enactments for 
procuring workmen’s trains. It is noteworthy (and some- 
What analogous to the already quoted action of the Glas- 
gow Corporation) that the legislature, having imposed a 
duty‘on passenger traffic generally, and finding that this 
is prohibitive of cheap locomotion, has felt itself obliged 
to remit this tax in respect of working-class passengers 
by certain trains: The result is not altogether satisfactory. 
Itis impossible to get business men to expand a class’ of 
trade which involves a financial loss. 

“In the report of the Housing Committee to the London 
County Council, towhich we have already alluded, a descrip- 
tion is given of the Tottenham purchase. Part of the site 
will be served by the Palace Gates and Green Lanes stations 
ou the Great Eastern Railway. ‘There are at present no 
workmen’s trains from these stations; but the Council 
has prepared a case against the Company for a service of 
workmen’s trains on this branch.’ No sound economic 
development can take place by this method of extorting 





* ‘Standard,’ February 15th, 1901, 
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service. That a development of working-class suburban 
traffic would pay we firmly believe; but, if it is to be a 
really progressive and useful service, it must be developed 
on business lines. Be this as it may, the obligation laid 
on railway companies to accommodate working-class 
passengers at a low rate has at least an intelligent object, 
But what can be said of the policy of obstruction adopted 
by public authorities toward railway companies which 
seek to acquire space and licence for extending their 
suburban traffic? The following examples have been 
given us by a competent authority and have occured 
within the last few years. The Midland Railway recently 
sought to buy a closed graveyard. Over and above the 
purchase-money, they were compelled to pay 10,0001. to 
the St Pancras Vestry for purchase of an open space else- 
where. The Midland Railway chairman has since publicly 
stated that his Company is not prepared to spend money 
on. London suburban traffic, as it costs more than it is 
worth. The London and North Western Railway proposed 
to make a new suburban station on the north-west portion 
of the Euston Square garden. This is not a public garden, 
but appurtenant to the houses, all of which the Company 
owned already. The London County Council and the St 
Pancras Vestry opposed the Bill, and it was thrown out. 
The Company has since introduced a smaller and less 
complete scheme. A similar policy has been pursued by 
the Manchester Corporation with regard to proposed ex- 
tensions by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, which 
on two occasions has withdrawn schemes for extending 
accommodation for suburban traffic, because of the onerous 
responsibility which it was sought to cast on it in respect 
of street improvements. While we have every sympathy 
with the radiating overhead, underground, and motor-car 
tracks, proposed by the eminent projectors named above, 
it might, we submit, be more practical to put a stop to 
the policy of blackmail and suspicion which public autho- 
rities are allowed to wage against existing methods of 
locomotion. 

When the Council has covered the home counties with 
groups of cottages, it may find that tenants are not readily 
forthcoming. It will then ‘prepare cases against the 
railway companies’ generally; and when the companies 
do not respond cheerfully to this flogging of a dead horse, 
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the Council will naturally seek to obtain control of the 
railways. It will then perhaps discover that some of 
the conditions under which railways are condemned to 
pursue their industry areas unreasonable as the building 
regulations which the Glasgow Corporation and the muni- 
cipal meeting at Bristol are seeking to set aside. Speaking 
at a meeting of the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company on March 7th, 1900, the chairman, 
Mr E. Noel, said that he was glad the London County 
Council was taking the matter up. 


‘They will be brought face to face with facts which they 
were not acquainted with—at least those who spoke on the 
subject appeared not to be acquainted with them. They have 
now built houses and blocks of houses, and, as you know, 
these buildings they are not able to let at as low a rate as 
ours, or, at any rate, as some of ours.... But, as I said 
before, I am glad the County Council have commenced, because 
now the public as well as themselves—the public who elect 
that body—will see that the difficulties are very great.’ 


The cost of acquiring wisdom by this process is likely to 
be high; and it is humiliating to think that the country- 
men of Huskisson and Peel and Gladstone should have 
drifted so far from sound economic principles of finance 
as to require to be taught the rudiments of statecraft 
in this costly experimental fashion. But, as we have 
before remarked, we live in an age of doubt, and there is 
no good in denying the reactionary temper of the times. 
If we are wrong, we must accept, with humble admission 
of error, any advantage which may be won by a policy 
which seems to us as deplorable as it is inevitable. If on 
the other hand our fears prove to be right, we must 
endeavour to preserve our equanimity, and chronicle, 
without exultation, the fulfilment of our unfavourable 
forecast. 
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Art. VII.—HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


1. Lafindu Paganisme. Par Gaston Boissier, del’ Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Hachette, 1891. 

2. Les femmes de la Renaissance. Par R. De Maulde la 
Claviére. Paris: Perrin, 1898. 

3. Rembrandt als Erzieher. Von einem Deutschen. 44te 
Auflage. Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1896. 

4, Studies in the History of the Renaissance. By Walter 
H. Pater. Edition de Luxe. London: Macmillan, 1900, 


THE republication of Walter Pater’s works in an édition 
de luxe, starting appropriately with the ‘Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance,’ is an indication that the 
humanistic movement in this country, in its literary and 
esthetic aspects, has not yet spent its force. To com- 
pare things great, as they loom in the past, with things 
small, as they appear in the light of the present day—just 
as in the clash of battle and the feuds of political parties 
in the days of the Renaissance some dallied with literature 
and art in quiet retreats, so now, among our leisured class, 
there is an inner circle who do not permit their pursuit of 
culture to be interfered with by the actualities of the hour, 
but will, at whatever cost, indulge their ‘erudite volup- 
tuousness.’ The present, then, may be a propitious moment 
for dwelling on modern humanism and a phenomenon 
intimately connected with it, which has received much at- 
tention of late years, namely, the curious confluence of 
classical and Christian ideas in a synthesis of Pagan and 
Christian culture, deeply affecting religious thought. 

To what extent this tendency prevailed in the dawn of 
Christianity, coinciding with the death of Paganism, has 
been shown with great ability in the work of M. Boissier 
placed at the head of this article. Others, with more or 
less success, have treated the same subject in dwelling 
on the comparative influence of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and their conjoint effect on modern thought. 
But it was a congenial task, reserved for Pater’s peculiar 
genius, to trace with a gentle ardour the confluence of the 
two streams of Pagan culture and Christian civilisation, 
exhibited very remarkably in the working of his own 
mind and reflected in the general tone and tenor of his 
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work. Only a mind like his, steeped in classic lore, and 
to all the influences of medizeval sentiment, could see, 
for example, in ‘le beau Dieu’ carved on the central pillar 
of the doorway of the cathedral at Amiens an anthropo- 
morphic Greek element; or in the ‘wheel of fortune’ 
nted in the rose over the portal of its south- 
western transept a secularising tendency calling attention 
tothe joys and sorrows of human life. This blending of 
medisval habits of thought with the antique, this frank 
acceptance of the Paganism of the Renaissance without 
any intention of renouncing what is essentially Christian, 
isa peculiar trait of Pater’s criticism and philosophy. With 
a kind of instinctive binocular power of vision he takes 
into one point of view the two movements; and thus aptly 
becomes the representative of a school whose endeavour 
itis to reconcile the beauty of Pagan philosophy with the 
grace of religious faith. This tendency we shall now en- 
deavour to analyse, with a view to discover what are the 
gains and the losses to modern thought arising from the 
revival of humanism, sometimes as a rival of religion, 
more often as a powerful factor in spiritual development, 
refining, regulating, amplifying religious life and thought. 
For the origins of the humanistic movement we must 
go back to the fourth century and the gradual assimila- 
tion of antique thought by Christian writers, such as 
Paulinus of Nola, Prudentius, and Claudian, themselves the 
representatives of what Niebuhr characterises as an early 
Renaissance, produced by the freshness and ardour of the 
new creed, trying to find a fit expression for its higher 
thought in cultured language, and therefore turning to 
‘the springs of antique wisdom’ in order therewith to 
fertilise Christian thought. In the ‘dark ages,’ long before 
the full efflorescence of the Renaissance, in spite of the 
animosity of the Church towards culture, humanism had 
its secret devotees among scholars, clerical and lay—a 
kind of esoteric clique hiding its light from the profane 
crowd, but keeping up a certain continuity of thought and 
feeling, until papal Rome, either from taste or policy, 
absorbed Pagan culture, and, so to speak, Romanised 
literature. 
Erasmus, ‘Prince of Humanists,’ or, as Froude calls 
him, the prophet of the Renaissance, in his enthusiasm 
for the ‘ new learning’ and apparent lack of religious zeal, 
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in his many-sidedness as a master of style, a scholar, a poet, 
in his preference for moderation and peaceful developmen; 
as opposed to the violence of militant Protestantism, may 
fitly be regarded as the ancestor of our modern devotees to 
culture. He was a Unionist too, if we may use the term, 
who never for a moment gave up the hope of preserving 
the alliance of culture and religion. ‘May Christ’s dove 
come among us, or else Minerva’s owl,’ he writes to Duke 
George, of Saxony. If at times he preferred worshipping 
at the shrine of Minerva to being with Christ in the 
temple, we know also, from his writings, that he was very 
apprehensive lest the revival of classical learning might 
lead to a recrudescence of Paganism with its demoralising 
tendencies. Erasmus, as a man of wit and humour—the 
‘mocking reformer,’ as he was called, with Lucian for his 
favourite author—suggests a kindred mind at a later 
stage of the Renaissance, viz. Montaigne, an equally pro- 
nounced humanist, yet a professed Catholic, charmed by 
the religious tone of Romanism but far from convinced 
by the tenets of the Roman faith, handing down the 
succession in the apostolate of humanism to Goethe, ‘the 
last Hellene,’ as well as the archimandrite of the religion 
of culture in its modern dress, summed up in the formula 
‘To live resolutely in the whole, the good, the beautiful’ 
For it is Goethe, not Heine, as Matthew Arnold suggests, 
who forms the connecting link between the earlier and 
the later Renaissance. True, Heine, in his ironic methods, 
reminds us at the same time of the rire of Montaigne and 
the scepticisme riant of Renan. But Goethe, in his more 
serious conception of self-culture, is the true parent of 
the modern culture movement, in its earnestness of purpose 
and high aims. It is he who, in his ‘ Allgemeinheit’ and 
‘Heiterkeit, to use Pater’s expressions, represents the 
breadth and centrality, with blitheness and repose, which, 
as he tells us, are the essential marks of Hellenic culture. 
His influence on modern humanists cannot be over-rated; 
and Pater himself owes not a little to him in the breadth 
and depth of his culture, in the calm imperturbability d 
soul, the elegance of erudition, which are his main charat- 
teristics. But Goethe, at least in his prose, did not attain 
to, did not probably aim at, that curiosa felicitas which 
distinguishes Pater; as when he speaks of ‘a certail 
tenuity and caducity’ in Joachim de Bellay; of ‘the visual 
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tractness’ of Montaigne; of the ‘inmost religious pla- 
ddity’ of Wordsworth. Equally happy is his charac- 
terisation of Plato, compressed into one succinct sentence : 
this temperance or austerity, esthetically so winning, is 
attained only by the chastisement, the control, of a 
variously interested, a richly sensuous nature’; or the 
telling manner of describing the first effects of the Re- 
naissance: ‘how deeply the human mind was moved when, 
at the Renaissance, in the midst of a frozen world, the 
buried fire of ancient art rose up from under the soil.’ 
 Pater’s characteristic style is Hellenic, not so much in 
its blitheness, for it is less expressive of human joyousness 
in the spring-time of life than of the mellow maturity of 
autumn, as in the quality of ripeness which, as in the 
Hellenic ideal, he tells us, comes ‘of a culture minute, 
severe, constantly renewed, rectifying, and concentrating 
its impressions into certain pregnant types . . . selecting, 
transforming, recombining the images it transmits, ac- 
cording to the choice of the imaginative intellect.’ To this 
must be added the ineffable charm of a sober but never 
morbid tone of melancholy which pervades his writings. 
itis not ‘ that faintness and obscure dejection which clung 
like some contagious damp’ to Coleridge’s work, as Pater 
puts it in his ‘ Appreciations’; nor is it the ennui of modern 
Parnassians of the Degenerate type; it is the melancholy 
of introspection in an age when old and new faiths meet, 
in a transitional period which laments the lapse of the 
dd and struggles with groping hands to take hold of 
thenew. This leaves a hazy blurred effect on one’s mind ; 
itis exhibited in ‘Marius the Epicurean’ and ‘Gaston de 
latour,’ and vividly suggests a similar state of mind in 
ourownday. For this reason, too, Pater appears at times 
tic: yet there is no lack of lucidity in his style. It 
is illuminated, moreover, as in the case of the enigmatic 
owner of the harp and the bow whom he paints in ‘Apollo 
in Picardy,’ by a seductive charm of colour and tone; 
whilst the magic of the impression is not that of instant- 
aheous perception, but lingers on the mind as an image 
en through a medium, the ‘ grey-blue’ mist produced by 
his peculiar genius. Compared with Ruskin, whose manner 
B equally peculiar to himself, it might be said that Pater’s 
ttyle attracts by its subdued lustre, whilst that of Ruskin 
werpowers with its copious effulgence. Both are masters 
Vol, 198,—No. 386, 21 
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of description ; but, while Pater is distinguished by subtle 
delicacy, he is surpassed by Ruskin in the force of spon- 
taneity. Pater does not seem to possess the same quick 
sense of outward things; but, while less alert and ob- 
servant of detail, his descriptions of nature possess the 
Corot-like mist and Turneresque film which give the 
charm of mystery. Pater seems to look at nature with 
the placid, contemplative, far-reaching glance of the 
visionary, drawing in his impressions slowly, ruminating 
rather than rapid in his mental operations; and the re. 
tarded movement in his reproduction of the scenes pictured 
on his mental retina suits well the general tone of his 
reflections in the minor key of musical reverie. 

In the delineation of character in Pater’s romances the 
portraiture, though exquisite, is far from perfect, mainly 
because the dramatis persone are mere subsidiary figures 
brought in with a special view of showing the effect of 
the intellectual environment on their minds, rather than 
for the purpose of painting character and conduct in given 
situations. The intellectual or speculative interest pre 
dominates, and overshadows the interest attached to the 
dramatic development. This may be a fault inseparable 
from the philosophical romance; but Mr Shorthouse has 
shown how the difficulty may be partially overcome by 
means of introducing more of the human element. That 
there are faults in Pater’s style, who will deny? But 
what he says of Lamb's shortcomings may be applied to 
his own—they are ‘the little flies in the priceless amber of 
his Attic wit,’ using the word wit in its earlier signification, 
for wit and humour are not Pater’s forte. 

Pater treats literature as distinctly a fine art, with the 
tact and taste of an accomplished ‘master of sentences’; 
and he employs language as ‘ the visible vesture and er 
pression of thought within in the written word.’ Les 
picturesque than Carlyle, less florid than Ruskin, les 
insinuatingly insistent than Newman, he illustrates in his 
own writings what he advances as an axiom in his Essay 
on Style, that ‘imaginative prose’ is the ‘special arta 
the modern world.’ If sometimes he is too fanciful # 
ornate, almost affected in his methods of expression, i 
should be borne in mind that these are the transcript of bis 
inmost thoughts into language; that the artistic formd 
words he selects is the best adapted for rendering his ides 
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intelligible to his readers. What he says of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is true of himself :— 


‘His own meaning was always personal and even: recondite, 
ina certain sense learned and casuistical, sometimes complex 
and obscure . . . the just transcript of that peculiar phase of 
soul which he alone knew.’ 


For this reason Pater will ever be caviare to the mul- 

titade, but a source of supreme delight to all those who 
can appreciate conscientious and exquisite literary work- 
manship. He has the defects of those to whom literature 
is‘a sort of cloistral refuge from a certain vulgarity in 
the actual world’; but such defects have their compensat- 
ing excellences. Long dwelling in such places of retire- 
ment is apt, as he points out, to ‘beget an intellectual 
finesse of which the ethical result is a delicate and tender 
justice in the criticism of human life.’ 
_ We have dwelt at some length on the fascination and 
the minor faults of Pater’s style, for this will help us to 
understand more fully the character of the humanistic 
movement which it so faithfully reflects, and of which he 
is the accredited representative. We proceed next to en- 
quire how this modern humanism differs from the human- 
im of the Renaissance, while bearing, in the most im- 
portant features, a strong resemblance to it. In both there 
is the same ‘ardent interest in man as man.’ Both attach 
&supreme value to human aims and activities per se, 
human development and completion in a bright, free, and 
joyous existence, with the classical ideal of beauty of form 
predominating—a love, in short, for the natural man, his 
desires, aims, and enjoyments, refined by purely human 
dilture. The resemblance arises out of similarity of cir- 
timstances—the ‘splendid materiality’ of the sixteenth 
tid nineteenth centuries, which, as in the case of the 
aitient civilisation, amply provides the means and creates 
the desire for human enjoyment. 


‘In an age, as Pater says of imperial Rome, in ‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,’ ‘still materially so brilliant, so expert in the 
wtistic handling of material things . . . how natural the de- 
tmination to rely exclusively upon the phenomena of the 
senses, which certainly never deceive us about themselves, 
shout which alone we can never deceive ourselves!’ 

212 
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Making due allowance for the influence of Christianity, 
which infuses a higher sentiment by spiritualising carnal 
delight in a sensuous age of culture, this is approximately 
true of the earlier and later Renaissance. A large num. 
ber of passages might be cited, in illustration of this 
fact, from M. de Maulde la Claviére’s interesting work on 
Platonism and the ladies of the Renaissance. There is the 
same inordinate desire for the enjoyment of nature and 
art, which produced in our own time, at an earlier stage 
of the culture movement, an epidemic of esstheticism, 
Moreover, as, in the former case, a reaction set in 
against the excesses and unhealthy excrescences of the 
culture movement, so we may now note a similar tendency, 
Thus, with an eye to modern decadents and degenerates 
in France, the writer above referred to, speaking of 
the Platonism of the Renaissance in its further effects, 
remarks :— 


‘Pour étre heureux, il faut s’élever au dessus de la matiére 
...@t par suite de la méme idée il faut chercher le bonher 
par la vraie vie; ... art consistera donc & réaliser autant qu 
possible la plénitude de la vie, c’est & dire & tirer du christian 


isme, qui est espérance et charité, une philosophie esthétique’ 


But the real distinction between the old and the new 
humanism lies in this, that, while the former was a revyo- 
lutionary movement for the liberation of thought, a 
attempt to escape from the gloom of medizval religion 
and the bonds of medizval philosophy into the freedomo 
an ideal cheerfulness, modern humanism, also a forwan 
movement towards a higher culture, is less of a revolt- 
tion than an attempt to effect a reconciliation of the 
moral and religious ideas of the age with the love of th 
beautiful in nature and man. The tendency of mediavl 
religion had been to depreciate man’s nature; the ter 
dency of the Renaissance to rehabilitate human nature, 
the body, the heart, the senses, the intellect. This ar 
tagonism is not so pronounced now; and Pater in his 
writings has done much to effect a reconciliation. ‘Tk 
perfection of culture,’ as he says in his studies of th 
Renaissance, ‘is not rebellion but peace; only wheni 
has realised a deep moral stillness has it really reacbel 
its end.’ 

But beyond this process of pacification there is, on tht 
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of cultivated men and women in the present day, a 
yearning regard for the ages of faith, their healing virtue 
and invigorating force, which is in strong contrast to 
the repulsion felt by some of the leaders of the sixteenth 
century Renaissance for the religion of their day. Even 
90 pronounced an advocate as Matthew Arnold speaks of 
the ‘sad lucidity of soul, yearning for something more 
than culture ; and looks back with regret.to. the lost faith 
which he would fain revive and reform, so as to bring 
it into closer agreement with what is best in cultured 
thought. Modern culture seeks for a complement, and 
finds it in reasoned religion, which takes account of and 
provides for the serious exigencies of human life. ‘Cul- 
ture, says the author of ‘ Natural Religion,’ ‘is properly 
adirection given to the development of life; but religion 
is the principle of life itself.’ 

True, we have our frank Pagans, like the late William 
Morris. But even Morris, whilst deriding the ‘blindness 
to beauty’ in some who associate what is dull and ugly 
with their peculiar religious convictions, expresses slight 
sympathy with the luxurious culture of the Renaissance, 
because its splendours were reserved for the few, for the 
favourites of fortune; whilst, as Pater has not failed to 
idtice, the grace of Hellenism, relieved against the sorrow 
of the Middle Age, forms the chief motive of the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise, because ‘the two threads of sentiment are here 
interwoven and contrasted.’ 

The Renaissance still imparts the fond gaillard to that 
portion ‘of modern humanity which dwells, so to speak, 
othe sunny side of life ; those who dwell in the shadow 
oly see its sterner realities, the sad and the serious 
> rey of it. Those, too, who study life and nature under 

tific guidance, over-shadowed by ‘the sombre great 
ness of the law’ under which we live, and who listen to 
‘the low sad music of humanity,’ feel the need of a con- 
sling influence in tender sympathy with the undertones 
of modern life and experience.. Studying the Renaissance 
% a whole, and viewing it with the severe scrutiny of 
historical criticism, on its real merits, they are apt to give 
ita place midway between the childhood of the world or 
its joyous. youth and its maturer manhood.. They con- 
sider its youthful illusions and escapades as forming part, 
indeed, of the education of humanity, but as insufficient 
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in themselves to complete the spiritual development of 
man. In short, the Pagan culture, at best, is no more 
than an early stage in the attainment of a higher life, 
and needs something which transcends the pleasures of 
the senses, however highly-trained, and the keen enjoy- 
ments of mind, however highly cultivated. ‘ Platonism; 
says Pater in his book on Plato and Platonism, the result 
of his ripest thought, ‘is in one sense an emphatic witness 
to the unseen, the transcendental, the non-experienced, 
the beauty, for instance, which is not for the bodily eye,’ 

This is the distinguishing mark of latter-day Hellen. 
ism, as tempered and corrected by modern science and 
modern thought. Its attitude is no longer that of anta: 
gonism to religion ; it has no longer any desire tosupplant 
religion by a ‘gospel of culture’; it begins fully to acknow- 
ledge a latent power in religious faith to work out man’s 
higher destiny. It calls to mind that the best work of 
the Renaissance itself was accomplished when ‘the glow 


of mediseval faith ’ inspired it ; that Michelangelo himself, 


coming to it 

‘ with a genius spiritualised by the reverie of the Middle Age, 
penetrated by its spirit of inwardness and introspection, living 
not a mere outward life like the Greek, but a life full of in- 
ward experiences, sorrows, consolations,’ 


discovered that ‘a system which sacrificed what was in- 
ward could not satisfy him’; and that 


‘for himself, he had long since fallen back on that divine ideal 
which, above the wear and tear of creeds, has been forming 
itself for ages as the possession of nobler souls. And now he 
began to feel the soothing influence which since that time the 
Catholic Church has often exerted over spirits too noble to be 
its subjects, yet brought within the neighbourhood of its 
action; consoled and. tranquillised, as a traveller might » 
resting one evening in a strange city.’ 


Does not Pater here indirectly speak his own ehoughih 
identifying himself with the subject of his description? 
It is the experience of all highly-cultured minds, this 
mixture of the artistic temper with the religious timbm, 
which renders them incapable of being satisfied without 
the tranquillising influence of some form of religion.” h 
a great measure, no doubt, it is the result of early nurtur 
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and religious associations. In the case of J. A. Symonds 
we have the biography, in Pater the self-revelations, con- 
scious or unconscious, of his writings, to guide us in explain- 
this curious mental phenomenon—the co-existence of 
@ profound love for all that is beautiful in nature and 
a quick sensibility for what is most lovable in art, with a 
tendency to religious doubt, which renders almost pathetic 
their genuine reverence for religion and longing for re- 
ligious repose. Even as a boy, Symonds, whose ancestors 
in a long line had been Calvinistic Evangelicals, was so 
deeply affected by the divine beauty of Phoebus Apollo 
that he says ‘it penetrated my soul and marrow. The 
splendid vision of the youthful Hermes moved him, as a 
man, to tears. He speaks in the same strain sub- 
sequently of the queenlike smile of the Venus of Milo 
awakening a Hellenistic enthusiasm in his soul. And he 
explains it in this way: ‘Man loves man and nature: the 
pulse of human life, the contact with genial earth are the 
real things.’ 
This is the spontaneous renascence of humanism in one 
nurtured in the faith of Puritanism. So Pater speaks of 
‘the outbreak of the human spirit’ which may be traced 
far into the Middle Age itself, with its qualities already 
dearly pronounced—the care for physical beauty, the wor- 
ship of the body, the breaking down of those limits which 
the medieval religious system imposed on the heart and 
the imagination. But, as we noticed in Michelangelo a 
return to the soothing influences of the religion of his 
day, as was also the case in Goethe towards the close of his 
life, so in the case of some of our modern men of culture, 
mch as Pater and Symonds, there comes a time when a 
yearning for the faith of their childhood comes back with 
arush and a strong desire to recover it in one form or 
another. ‘I would give a great deal,’ Symonds once de- 
dared, ‘to regain the Christian point of view.’ 

These, then, are the notes of our modern humanism— 
the tenuity of its faith, its strange tenderness for some 
form of spiritual devotion, its tenacity in clinging to the 
essentials of religion, the inner kernel, as it would say, 
not the outer husk; and with these, its audacity in the 
tejection of doctrine and dogma, as hindrances rather 
than helps to the higher life of the soul. 

Hellenism, true to its origin—the word was coined by 
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Julian the Apostate—is in its modern form, as it hag 
always been, associated or tinged with a certain amount 
of scepticism, partly because those preoccupied with what 
is beautiful in form or thought, in art and literature, are 
apt to neglect the things of the spirit, to use a Pauling 
phrase. To some extent it is a matter of temperament, 
a characteristic of the artist and the man of letters; but 
it partakes also of the nature of an intellectual epidemie, 
It arises from youthful exuberance, emancipated from the 
thraldom of custom and convention. At the outset, it 
feels inclined to indulge largely in distrust of received 
opinions, and is but too ready to cast off traditional beliefs, 
After a while this tendency to break away violently from 
current modes, of thought gives place to a lighter kind 
of scepticism, more gentle and conciliatory, mildly ironical, 
less destructive; until at last the weary wanderer in the 
wastes of doubt tries, in a romantic if not repentant 
mood, to find his way home again. Such persons seek 
shelter under the roof of Romanticism, Romanism, Ritual- 
ism, mystical Realism, any kind of substitute for lost re 
ligious faith ; it is the reluctant and scarcely resolute effort 
to regain what they have ‘lost awhile’ and with it the 


former peace of mind. It is in this way we explain. 


the recent conversion and return of M. Brunetiére and 
M. Bourget to the bosom of the Roman Church. 

In such minds as Pater’s, more evenly poised, legs 
easily agitated by passing moods of speculative negation, 
there is a more balanced appreciation of the beautiful and 
the true, the human and the divine. But here, too, a 
certain tenuity of faith may be noticed, ripples of doubt 
on a calmer sea. In his subtle portraiture of Montaignes 
mind, and that of Gaston de Latour under Montaigne’ 
influence, Pater lets us have a glimpse into his own intel- 
lectual interior. He describes Montaigne not when at his 
worst, giving way to ‘malign irony’ and sympathising, in 
a sort of ‘Satanic intimacy, with the ways, the crud 
ways, the weakness, the lacheté, of the human heart ; nor 
in his weak moments of vain wavering incertitude’; but 
Montaigne at his best, as the real representative of the 
French Renaissance. We see him in his placid, genial, 
many-sided equanimity and insouciance, as the result af 
intellectual equilibrium, still ‘ondoyant et divers’ in his 
tempered rationalism, treating with the utmost regard and 
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respect the ordinances of his Church, and with tolerant 
partiality taking stock of existing diversities of religious 
qpinion. He regards Protestantism as a mere episode in 
religious thought ; and in his mental detachment, amid the 
struggles of Huguenot and Leaguer, calmly continues his 
search after human wisdom. But in this search his dis- 
ciple Gaston sees 


‘doubt, everywhere! doubt in the far background, as the 

intellectual equivalent to the infinite possibilities of 
things ; doubt, shrewdly economising the opportunities of the 
present hour, in the very spirit of the traveller who walks 
only for the walk’s sake: “every day concludes my expecta- 
tion, and the journey of my life is carried on after the same 
fashion”; doubt, finally, as the “ best of pillows to sleep on.”’ 


Yet in after years Gaston, remembering some of the - 
outward tokens of respect shown by his master towards 
religion, trying to explain this inconsistency in ‘the two- 
sided thinker,’ hints at the possibility that there was some 
deeper ground of thought in reserve. 


*A lowly philosophy of ignorance would not be likely to 
disallow or discredit whatever intimations there might be, in 
the experience of the wise or of the simple, in favour of a 
venerable religion, which from its long history had come to 
seem like a growth of nature; ... to deny, at all events, would 
be only “ to limit the mind, by negation.” ’ 


In an obituary notice of Pater in the ‘Oxford Maga- 
ane’ from the hand of a clerical admirer and constant 
friend, we have an interesting picture drawn of Pater, as 
‘the Brazenose Recluse,’ as a student of deep religious 
feeling, keenly sensible to the influence of a stately ritual ; 
aman of transparent naturalness, ready good-humour 
and courtesy; but, above all, ‘never happier than when 

ing with childlike simplicity and submission some 
of the cardinal mysteries of the faith.’ Comparing this 
sketch with some of Pater’s thoughts as expressed in his 
own writings, we may surely trace a dim likeness between 
the, ideal Montaigne as drawn. by Pater, and the real 
Pater as unconsciously revealing his own dual nature. 
Be this as it may, we have here a typical picture of the 
modern humanist, with his distant but unfeigned respect 
md reverence for religion, indicating veiled doubt and 
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yet suggesting possibilities of belief which render com. 
plete indifference or absolute negation impossible and 
undesirable. George Eliot, it will be remembered, always 
kept a copy of Thomas & Kempis by her side for the 


purpose of meditation and edification. M. Renan, in his 
hours of doubt, used to read the Psalms more diligently; 
and the following quotation explains, better than any- 
thing we could say, this peculiar trait of the modern man 
of culture. 


‘In the hours of doubt I recite the Psalms; I could pass 
hours and hours, if I but followed my own inclination, in the 
churches. .. . I experience lonely returns to devotion . , . at 
times I am simultaneously both Catholic and rationalist! 
When we cut loose from such beliefs—beliefs which have 
become second nature to us—it seems as if we had severed 
ourselyes from our whole past. We have in some sense lived 
them, and we are attached to them as to our own life, To 
abandon them is to resolve to die to oneself. It seems asif 
our entire strength had come from them and that we shall 
be as feeble as a child when we have lost them; they are to 
us what Samson’s hair was to him. Happily they will grow 
again.’ 


In Pater the feeling is not, perhaps, quite the same, 
since he seems never to haye passed through a sever 
religious crisis like some others. He does not appear to 
have felt the ‘throes of religious contention,’ or to have 
reached the ‘high pitch of emotional speculation,’ which 
in its utmost tension prevented Symonds, for a time at 
least, from thoroughly enjoying sacred music, although in 
his normal state he was much attracted by the ‘ sesthetic 
charm and the antique splendour’ of the college services 
When he attends worship on Ascension Day in three 
different churches at St Ouen, he cannot help reflecting 
on the evanescence of all creeds in all ages, and adds: ‘Our 
particular small faith still lives, destined ere long to be 
merged in other equally impotent attempts to reach the 
source of our aspirations.’ And yet this man died withs 
little book of prayers in his hand, given him by his mother 
when he was a child, which we are told was always beside 
him wherever he went. 

Pater'smind wasmoreeven-tempered. In his humanism 
the Hellenistic and medizval ideals mix and merge easily 
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and completely, producing a serene harmony, the blithe- 
ness Of the one shaded off by the sombre hues of the 
other. In the studies of the Renaissance, one of his 
eatliest productions, he already speaks of the analogy 
between the brightness of Greek art and the cheerfulness 
of triumphant faith depicted in Christian art, as well as 
the mournful mysteries of the Greek religion, its ‘ pagan 
sadness,’ relieved by ‘the supreme Hellenic culture,’ as a 
‘sharp edge of light across its gloom.’ He looks upon the 
Greek tragedies as the connecting link between the Pagan 
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ri and Christian culture ; for here the moral conflict leads up 
at 4 serenity and the ‘steady poise ’ of those who have over- 
st | come. He says, in ‘Marius the Epicurean’ :— 

ave ‘We may trace from Giotto, and even earlier, to its con- 
red # ummation in the purer and better work of Raffaelle, the 
ved serenity, the durable cheerfulness, the blitheness of those who 
» had been indeed delivered from death, of which the utmost 
5 


degree of that famed Greek blitheness or Heiterkeit is but a 
transitory gleam, as in careless and wholly superficial youth.’ 


He finds in Demeter—the ‘ Mater dolorosa’ of antiquity 
-a strong resemblance, in her profoundly awful yet pro- 
foundly pathetic grief for the loss of her daughter, to the 
‘lady of Sorrows’ of mediseval Romanism. ‘Her robe 
of dark blue is the raiment of her mourning, but also 
the blue robe of the Earth in shadow, as we see it in 
Titian’s landscapes.’ So again, he speaks of the ‘ Hellenism 
of the Middle Ages,’ tracing its resemblance to modern 
esthetic poetry, both being, in his view, an attempt to 
eeape from the facts of life into the higher regions of 
feverie, or sublimated thought and sentiment. 

Regarding the Renaissance as an uninterrupted effect 
ofthe Middle Age, Pater traces the continuity of humanism 
down to our own day, connecting modern with ancient 
wlture through one great medium, the ‘poetry of reli- 
gion.’ Thus, in ‘Greek Studies,’ he labours to prove that 
by the evolution of conscious humanism, beginning with 
&*eertain apprehension of unseen powers beyond the 
material veil of things ’—in nature-worship—and ending 
inan artistic adaptation of nature-myths for the purpose 
of religious or moral symbolism, Greek art ministered to 
the highest forms of culture. He shows that for this 
treason it had a ‘peculiar message for a certain number 
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of refined minds seeking in the later days of Greek reli. 
gion such modifications of the old legend as may minister 
to ethical culture.’ In these mystical second meanings of 
ancient legend he notes some resemblance to the florid 
romantic theology of the mendicant orders in the Middl 
Ages; and suggests, though he does not distinctly assert, 
that a similar tendency in modern symbolism would ex. 
tract from the Christian myth a purifying and chastening 
effect, a moral regeneration. He even sees some analogy 
between the myths of Dionysus, as transformed by 
Euripides, and the Christus Patiens of Gregory Nazianzen, 

Some critics have been baffled by this mingling of Pater’s 
‘ half-sensuous, half-ascetic theories of religion,’ through a 
misconception of his real standpoint. For him Hellenism 
is not the splendid antagonist of religious faith, nor is it 
illumination opposed to obscurantism. On the contrary, he 
reminds us that the term has a hieratic connexion, and 
that ‘ Hellenic influence brought a revelation of the soul 
and body of man.’ Pater appears to us to be at his best, 
or at least in his proper element, in these ‘Greek Studies; 
where he acutely analyses the subtle dream of religious 
poetry in which the physiognomy of Hellenism reveal 
itself, and where he traces the successive phases of develop- 
ment in that poetry pari passu with the evolution of Greek 
art and culture. He notes the constant association of sense 
with soul, and points out that in this respect Greek art 
reaches a higher level, in its ‘divination of the spirit of 
man, producing an ‘imaginative presentment of man 
moral and inspired.’ 

Viewed in this light, Hellenistic humanism and reli- 
gious culture both help to develope the higher life. by their 
conjunction. The higher side of religion becomes human- 
ised, refined by art, and elevated to the sense of beauty; 
so that, as Pater puts it, ‘the imagery of Greek religiow 
poetry may become to us a pledge of the place of ow 
culture and the general conception of the poetry of all 
religions.’ * This explains not only his own standpoint, but 
that of modern humanism generally, in its endeavour to 





* See ‘Greek Studies,’ pp. 147, 155, and passim. He even, in referent 
to the ‘Bacchanals’ of Euripides, speaks of this tragedy as an Eirenicon,4 
peace-offering of the poet, a ‘palinode’ marking his return to the faith 
his childhood, with reserves, and indicating, as in some modern men of high 
literary attainments, a kind of rationalised mysticism. 
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unite what is best in the Pagan and the Christian ideals, 
after the manner of Dante—in ministering at once to the 
sense of beauty and spiritual devotion. It explains Pater's 
love for medizvalism, and the attraction which its esthetic 
forms of worship exercise on cultured minds generally, 
irrespective of the doctrines it is supposed to symbolise. 
Nor does this tendency to religious devotion simply 
arise from a desire to satisfy a ‘mystical appetite for 
sacred things,’ or to still the cravings of the spiritual side 
of human nature; it is rather an effort of the cultured 
mind to express its aspiration after ‘a sacred ideal, a 
transcendent version, or representation, under intenser 
and more expressive light and shade, of human life.’ It 
dings, with a tender tenacity, to some residual essentials 
of religion, after eliminating those doctrinal accretions 
which, to the modern humanist, have lost their value. 

Some very interesting illustrations of this state of 
mind are given in Pater’s ‘Imaginary Portraits.’ Here 
the artist stands modestly behind his creations, never 
consciously obtruding his own impressions and opinions, 
yet involuntarily betraying them in his intent to give a 
faithful representation of the results of religious conten- 
tion during seasons of transition, when cultured thought, 
no longer satisfied with popular forms of religion, tries to 
reconcile newly discovered or re-discovered truths with 
old traditions. 

Thus, for example, in the case of the German Count, 
we see the working of a mind awakened by the discovery 
of an old Latin poem by Conrad Celtes, ‘ the hyperborean 
Apollo,” sojourning in the sluggish North for a season; 
and this suggests a course of humanistic culture. The 
Count turns his mind to art, music, and poetry, and the 
philosophy which interprets the life of man. He finds, 
however, that the way to perfection lies not altogether 
in that direction, that a pilgrimage to the Hellenistic 
land of promise does not conduct him thither, but that 
‘straight through life, straight through nature and man, 
with one’s own self-knowledge as a light thereon, not by 
way of the geographical Italy or Greece, lay the road to the 
new Hellas, to be realised now as the outcome of home- 

German genius.’ In other words, humanism pure 
and simple fails to satisfy the finest minds completely. 
- What Pater puts thus vaguely and tentatively into the 
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mouth of the young nobleman has been more definitely 
and fully stated in a volume on ‘ Rembrandt as Educator; 
by an anonymous German writer, which enjoyed immense 
popularity a few years ago. It is practically a critique of 
German culture, as to which the writer complains that it is 
subject to many unhealthy influences at the present time, 
that it suffers from a great lack of earnestness in the 
conception of life, that it attaches too much importance 
to trivialities and special studies. On the contrary, he 
maintains, the aim of culture should be to produce not 
the homo sapiens, but the vir benevolus; that its highest 
aim should be not ‘zu wissen, sondern zu sein’; and that 
in order to attain this end— 


‘Hellenism and Christianity must become re-united, so as 
to evolve between them the triple quality of excellence, a 
physical, moral, and intellectual aristocracy of mind, the final 
product of such a union, which cannot be effected without a 
return to a love and reverence for sacred things.’ 


So again, in the closing words of Pater’s essay on 
Watteau, this French court painter finds in the quiet 
spaciousness of the church at St Vaast, and in the act 
of self-recollection which it suggests, a tranquillity which 
clears away the confusions of the heart. ‘He has beena 
sick man all his life. He was always a seeker after some- 
thing in the world, that is there in no satisfying measure, 
or not at all.’ 

Still more vividly is this yearning imaged forth in the 
unique study of Sebastian van Storck in the same series 
of ‘Imaginary Portraits.’ This Dutchman, with his fine 
organisation and acute intelligence, hovering between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the one over-stimulating 
his enquiring mind, the other with its ‘lulling power’ 
soothing without satisfying its demands, at last finds a 
safe refuge in Spinozism. The dispassionate detachment 
of soul, in the contemplation of the divine but somewhat 
colourless Substance, produces in him a moral elevation 
and disinterestedness which ends in the final conquest of 
self-suppression. Transcending the narrow limits of self- 
conscious personality he attains at last to ‘the proper 
consummation of the transitory individual life.’ It is here 
that Sebastian van Storck finds peace at last, and, in losing 
his life in the act of saving the drowning child, finds it 
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HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 475 
Here we see a practical exhibition of the new doctrine of 


the modern man of culture, embracing with the most 


grenuous fervour the one great dogma, namely, self- 
f t, in his circumscribed creed. 
_ In ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ the most perfect creation 
of Pater’s mind, which, we are told, contains the expres- 
of his deepest thought, we have the confluence of 
ism with Christianity traced, so to speak, retro- 
spectively ; we are led to see the interaction of the two 
forces, Paganism and the new faith, bot at their best, in 
process of assimilation. Marius makes his first discovery 
of the ‘beauty of holiness’ in the temple of A%sculapius ; 
at a later stage of his development he vainly tries to 
reconcile the sesthetic sense of the beautiful in mental and 
bodily sanity taught there, with the more severe ascetic 
soicism of M. Aurelius, which has in it ‘the germ of a 
sort of austerely opinionative “natural theology.”’ He 
finds relief at last in the mystical inward religion of the 
Christian faith, which seems to possess the secret of 
volving that ‘ regenerate type of humanity’ that he is in 
search of. 


‘Throughout that elaborate and life-long education of his 
receptive powers he had ever maintained the purpose of a self- 
preparation towards possible further revelation, some day ; 
towards some ampler vision, which should take up into itself 
aid explain this world’s delightful shows, as the scattered 
fragments of a poetry, till then but half understood, might be 
taken up into the text of a lost epic, recovered at last.’ 


This possible further revelation he finds in Christianity. 
In his last unfinished work, Pater pursues a similar line 
in tracing the effect of this confluence of Hellenism and 
Christianity, but in the reverse order, in its endeavour to 
reconcile the conflict between the forces of Christianity, in 
itglater and decadent form, and Classicism newly recovered. 
his is represented in the character of Gaston de Latour, 
devoted at an early age to the service of the Church, then 
mddenly brought into contact with the irresistible at- 
fractions of the later Renaissance. He then experiences 
something like a thrill, a delightful shudder, in reading 
the poetry of Ronsard, and is attracted by the charm of 
Montaigne’s personality and placid agnosticism. He finds 


himself in the vortex of life in Paris at full tide, ‘amid the 
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dainty visible things’ which there form the ‘embroidery 
of life’—‘ the art of placing the pleasantly esthetic, the 
welcome elements of life, at an advantage in one’s view of 
it, till they seemed to occupy the entire surface.’ The 
physical beauty of humanity and ‘all sensible 
glowed so brightly.’ He contrasts this with the for. 
bidding forms of the dominant religion, fierce in its blood: 
thirsty externalism, so repellent to a refined mind, whilst 
the forbidding sternness of a Huguenot contempt for the 
joys of life proved equally repellent. Horrified by the 
internecine struggle of the rival religions, and contrasting 
this with the tranquil tolerant spirit of the Renaissance, 
his mind becomes distracted. 


‘Two worlds, two antagonistic ideals, were in evidence 
before him. Could a third condition supervene, to mend their 
discord, or only vex him, perhaps, from time to time, with 
efforts towards an impossible adjustment?’ 


The answer comes from an unexpected quarter. He hears 
Bruno’s Whitsunday sermon at the Sorbonne; and the 
fiery words of this escaped Dominican friar, self-emane¢- 
pated from the trammels of orthodoxy, find an echo in his 


own mind. In Bruno's theistic pantheism there is a kind - 


of solution of the conflict, which ends in the belief in the 
spiritual unity of the world, held together by the all- 
pervading ‘Anima mundi.’ This is the spirit of the Uni- 
verse, in our modern way of speaking. In this sense Bruno 
may be called the father of modern idealists and pantheists, 
believers in the unity of nature and cosmic order. Thus 
the ‘ God-intoxicated enthusiast’ of the Renaissance antiti- 
pates the ‘cosmic emotion’ of the modern man of science 
or transcendentalist, whose religion consists in the ‘ cultu 
of the infinite,’ the worship of ‘ Absolute Beauty ’ or abso- 
lute perfection. 

In Bruno, too, we have a personification of the last 
characteristic of humanism—its temerity in discarding 
definition and dogma, its endeavour to simplify the faith, 
when wearied and worn by interminable attempts to grasp 
what passes the narrow limits of ascertainable truth. 
Thus Symonds speaks contemptuously of those who go 
on ‘groping and grovelling among the ghosts of dogmas, 
whilst at the same time he agrees with Jowett, who 
expresses a like contempt for Comtists and others, who, 
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ly means of ‘scientific exorcisms of old orthodox ghosts, 
ystore their own,’ and go no further. With these, how- 
ever, we are not here concerned, but rather with those 
r spirits who, though fearless in speculation, and 
not deficient in intellectual integrity, maintain a cautious 
reserve, & ‘fixed stability,’ a calm attitude of suspense in 
ariving at, or giving voice to, definite religious opinions. 
We refer to those in whom the search after truth is mainly 
confined to matters relating to literature and art, whose 
‘gholarship attains to something of a religious colour,’ 
or ‘the contemplation of what is beautiful—a sort of per- 
tual service.’ Thus, in his essay on Mérimée, Pater 
shows how these transfer to art and literature that high 
sense of duty which inspires others in their search after 
religious truth, and in this way produce work almost 
flawless in its quality. In the worship of genius, and the 
supreme devotion to culture, they display an attenuated 
amount of enthusiasm for religious research, and their 
weed assumes accordingly slight proportions. Their state 
ofmind is admirably described in the following passage, 
taken from the essay referred to, though Prosper Mérimée 
goes beyond what follows in his negations. 


‘Fundamental belief gone, in almost all of us, at least 
sme relics of it remain—queries, echoes, reactions, after- 
thoughts ; and they help to make an atmosphere, a mental at- 
mosphere, hazy perhaps, yet with many secrets of soothing 
light and shade, associating more definite objects to each other 
byaperspective pleasant to the inward eye against a hope- 
filly receding background of remoter and ever remoter 
possibilities.’ 

This is all that is left—an exiguous remainder, no doubt; 
but more than this modern humanism will not, or cannot, 
retain; with less than this, excepting in a few instances 
here and there, it will fot content itself. Why not? 
Because of the irrepressible feeling described as Seelen- 
thnsucht, ‘longing of the soul,’ which the enjoyment of 

‘ideal now,’ intellectual accomplishments, artistic 
tlegancies, and the like, cannot satisfy. The modern man 
of culture, like Pater’s Marius, finds that life can alone 
tttain to something like completeness with 


‘the advent of some new or changed spirit into the world, 
uystic, inward, hardly to be satisfied with that wholly external 
Vol. 198.—No. 386, 2K 
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and objective habit of life which had been sufficient for the 
old classic soul.’ 






The late Mr F. W. H. Myers, in whom literature has recently 
lost one of its most cultivated representatives, expresses 
the same conviction in his essay on ‘The Disenchantment 
of France,’ where the lack of ‘the tonic faith,’ or the 
feeble acquiescence in a filmy, formless pretence of it, has 
produced, as he tries to show, that helpless fatalism which 
lies at the root of literary decadence. 

It is this danger which, just at present, inspires the 
more vigorous of modern men of culture with alarm ani 
a strong desire to avert it, in the interests of humanisn 
and intellectual development. It is on this account that 
they set themselves to accentuate the importance of 
reasoned religion, reason being considered as an impor 
tant element in it. Thus the late Dr Martineau, in his 
‘Study of Religion,’ whilst emphatically denying thi 
there is any antagonism between ‘the modern culture and 
the ancient sanctities,’ and indeed admitting that the fune. 
tions of art and literature are in a sense sacred, goes m 
to say that they are so ‘because concerned with a univers 
already consecrate by a Divine presence.’ 

Equally emphatic in pointing out the insepaseliile 
of culture from religion is Professor Eucken of Jena, who 
shows, in his work on ‘The Struggle for the Spiritul 
Contents of Life, that for depth and warmth in theal 
tured life of humanity the influence of Christianity wa 
needed, whereas the antique system of culture only pr- 
moted the completion of a well-ordered existence. He 
shows also how, in the mutual relation of .culture ani 
religion, one supplies the form, the other the force; om 
repose, order, and beauty, the other energy, freedom, ani 
life; so that Schaffen wnd Schauen, the active and the cor 
templative functions of existence, may each find room 
for exercise, and in conjunction may minister to the ful 
development of human existence. He points out that the 

whole of life cannot be absorbed in the creation and co 
templation of art alone, without detrimental results i 
producing a complacent self-culture which is apt to becom 
insipid and lead to feeble self-deception, ending in whit 
he calls contemptuously the ‘comedy of culture,’ a fal 
esthetic optimism. 
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. Another sign of a healthy reaction, directed against a 
one-sided and naturalistic tendency in modern art and 
literature, is the appearance in Germany of several bro- 
chures aimed against a purely mechanical view of the 
Gosmos, the first of which, entitled ‘ Materialismus und 
Hethetik,’ from the pen of the well-known professor of 
esthetics, Moriz Carriére, of the University of Munich, 
has for its main object to prove that there can be no real 
perception of beauty ‘ without soul,’ and that the central 
fact of esthetics is the existence of the soul as a creative 
energy in organic nature and the realm of thought. 

. Thus we see humanism, in its most recent manifesta- 
tions, emerging out of the chrysalis state of Neo-Paganism, 
and, on the whole, making for spiritual idealism. In the 
region of sentiment, too, there is some advance from ‘the 
exquisite humanism’ of the past, with its languid dilettante 
narcotism in art, or ‘culture of the intellect for its own 
sake, to a higher and more manly conception of it. The 
moral defects of esthetics are becoming recognised; and a 
way is being discovered by which to escape out of the 
ennui, brain-weariness, malaise, produced by the excessive 
esthetic sensibilities of those who, a little while ago, pro- 
fessed to find complete satisfaction in the ‘ cult for loveli- 
ness.’ We are arriving at a more practical and healthy 
w@nception of the function of culture, as ‘a tone running 
through conduct’ rather than as an end in itself. 

' It would be premature at this juncture to gauge the 
direct effects of humanism on practical life, and we shall 
not attempt it. But thus much may be said: our modern 
tenascence, like the Renaissance of the sixteenth century, 
presents a double aspect corresponding to a similar bifur- 
tation in classical humanism, branching out into the cyni- 
taland Cyrenaic schools, and embodying their austerities 
adamenities respectively. However, there is an important 
difference, viz. that, whereas in the Renaissance of Italy 
and France the austere and serious preceded ‘the subtle and 
ielicate sweetness which belong,’ as Pater says, ‘to a refined 
and comely decadence,’ the course of the culture movement, 
inthis country at least, runs in the opposite direction. 
This'would seem to suggest a more hopeful view of its 
ultimate goal. For there are those among us—and their 
mmber is increasing—who are more attracted by the 
sterner form of Hellenism, its cultured asceticism and 

2K 2 
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‘intelligent astringency,’ and who will have nothing to do 
with the tolerant voluptuousness of self-styled ‘ Illumina. 
tion,’ with its debilitating effects on the spiritual energies 
of man. 

An example of this kind we have in one of the mos 
cultivated of modern humanists, the late Mr C. H. Pearson, 
a man of brilliant abilities, equipped with all that makes 
for social success, a fine scholar with attractive mannem, 
possessed of varied qualities of the highest order, yet 
cheerfully forsaking the placid calm of learned leisure at 
home, traversing the ocean, in the first place, indeed, in 
quest of health, but entering eventually the arena of 
public life as a colonial politician from choice; and in this 
position, under great difficulties and severe discourage 
ments, endeavouring to impress the stamp of his higher 
culture on the country of his adoption. Here, asa 
Minister of Education, he laboured amid surroundings un- 
congenial to his refined tastes, but useful, as affording an 
opportunity for exercising his best powers in training the 
modern mind for higher ends. 

The work of the Renaissance, of which moden 
humanism is a continuation, is, like that of the Reforma 
tion, still incomplete ; consequently it becomes a question 
what developments of it may be expected in the immediate 
future. There are certain layers of society which it ha 
as yet barely reached, or into which it has only im 
perfectly penetrated, where culture is still regarded a 
merely a graceful adjunct to life, a decorative appendag: 
of doubtful value, a harmless pastime, leading no-whither, 
if not a positive hindrance to success. For this reason 
‘sweetness and light’ have been as yet suffused bit 
moderately into those dim Philistine regions whic 
Matthew Arnold set himself industriously to convert, # 
as to stem ‘the common tide of men’s thoughts in a wealthy 
and industrious community.’ If he failed, it was not» 
much because his message came to the middle class befor 
its time, as that his method of ironical criticism miss 
the mark. It wouldseem that the airy tone of intellectul 
superiority he assumed towards the masses, ‘the populac, 
as he called them, was ill adapted to win them over tobi 
own way of thinking, though he graciously told tha 
that superior men of culture like himself were ‘the tr 
apostles of equality.’ 
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Modern attempts at ‘humanising education’—to adopt a 
term used by Mr Courthope in his recent Oxford lecture 
on Taste—by means of University Extension Lectures for 
the middle class, may prove eventually more successful. 
University settlements in the neglected regions of White- 
chapel and Bermondsey and elsewhere may bring about 
in time a closer union between labour and culture. Here, 
at least, are fields left for future cultivation. Nor is there 
any cause of despondency on account of the comparatively 
slow progress made hitherto. It is forgotten sometimes, 
een by students of the Renaissance, that culture had 
een then to struggle hard for existence. No doubt need 
be entertained that in the future as in the past the 
supremacy of mind will eventually assert itself. 

Divested of its unhealthy excrescences and discreetly 
directed as a movement with a higher mission, culture 
should in time overcome the prejudices of militant in- 
dustrialism and the social passions of the ignorant crowd. 
But if destined to succeed in conferring a nobler dignity 
mtrade and struggling labour, in developing and refining 
the capacities of the man in the street in a democratic 
age, which sadly needs its mollifying influences, humanism 
must have the support of religion. On the one hand, 
tligion must be enlightened, broadened, deepened by 
ailture. On the other, culture, informed with the spirit 
of religion, acknowledging the supremacy of the Divine 
inhumanity, must become ‘transmuted from an intellectual 
attainment into a spiritual grace.’ We may therefore con- 
gratulate ourselves on the confluence of humanism and 
tligion to which we have drawn attention in the pre- 
teding pages. Concurrent and concomitant influences—the 
me supplying the mental, the other the moral discipline, 
imid the fierce actualities and activities of life under 
modern conditions—they will produce that calm self-recol- 
lection and cheerful serenity of spirit which may save what 
Emerson calls our ‘corporeal civilisation’ from sharing the 
fate of the civilisations of the past. 
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Art. VIII—THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 


1. Billiards. (The Badminton Library.) By Major W. 
Broadfoot, with contributions by other writers. New 
Edition. London: Longmans, 1897. 

2. Le Billard. Par M. Vignaux. Paris: Delarue, n.d. 

3. Modern Billiards. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Oo, 
New York: 1891. 


THE beginning of a new century is an appropriate time 
for recording the state at which our various occupations, 
whether of work or play, have arrived. Of all important 
affairs ample statistics are generally kept, whilst of many 
sports and pastimes there is far too copious a literature; but 
others of no less interest suffer from the absence of trust. 
worthy histories of their origin and early development, 
In the latter class the game of billiards must be included; 
for, though in some form its antiquity is as undoubted as 
is the fascination of its devotees, yet until comparatively 
recent times its annals have not been written. This is 
perhaps of small consequence, since if rumour may be 
trusted, its youth was far from respectable, and its ad- 
mission to good society is comparatively recent. But this 
is only partly true, for long ago the game was patronised 
in the highest quarters. 

In the days of Queen Elisabeth billiards was known 
both in France and England. In the next reign it was 
recognised at Court, payment from the Exchequer being 
made ‘To Henry Waller, our joyner, for one billiarde 
boarde, twelve foote longe, and fower foote broade, the 
frame being wallnuttree, well wrought and carved, with 
eight great skrewes and eighteen small skrewes.’* In 
1674 Charles Cotton, author of ‘The Compleat Gamester, 
says the game was played in England and abroad both in 
public and private houses; a hundred years later details 
of play are mentioned in editions of Hoyle, showing that 
many matters which we are apt to look on as purely 
modern were then considered. From 1801 records are 
fuller, though for the next half-century they are still 
scanty ; the cue superseded the mace, the leathern tip was 





* *Modern Billiards,’ p. 5, 
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invented, chalk was used, and the mysteries of ‘side’ began 
to perplex players. The beds of tables, for which wood 
had generally been used, were now made of slate, and by 
1950 india-rubber had superseded list for cushions, though 
the older style occasionally survived; indeed, specimens 
may still be found preserved as relics of by-gone days. 

‘In spite of inferior tables and implements, there was 
much good play during the first half of the century; the 
spot stroke, undeveloped, it is true, was known, for Carr in 
125 made twenty-two in succession, while Pratt at a later 
date made thirty-four. The chief impetus, however, to- 
wards the development of the modern.game, during the 
latter part of this period, was given by the well-known 
and°much respected Edwin Kentfield, whose subscription 
roms at Brighton were a favourite resort of the most dis- 
tinguished patrons of the game. Of these amateurs, Mr 
Baward Russell Mardon is better known at the present 
day than most of the others, perhaps because of his book 
‘Billiards, Game 500 up’ (London, 1849). He was devoted 
tothe game, and worshipped Kentfield as its High Priest. 
But he was only a moderate player, requiring generally 
nearly half-an hour to make 100 points. Of his own play 
hesays: ‘My game, though difficult to beat by those who 
will not condescend to play defensively, would neverthe- 
las be termed, by the generality of players, a “ pottering 
game.”’ So no doubt it was; partly, we think, from much 
play on a difficult table. He had, however, a distinct idea 
nursing the balls for close cannons, of which he once 
tiade as many as fifteen; he played the spot-stroke, for 
Which he had great respect, with more perseverance than 
siecess ; and when over eighty years old he made fifteen 
tonsecutive losing hazards in the middle pockets, a respect- 
thle performance at any time, a remarkable one at that 

. What was known as the feather stroke, or the 
‘quill, Mardon considered extremely serviceable; it con- 
sisted of losing hazards from a ball close to the baulk-line 
tise by a push so gentle that the ball was scarcely dis- 
turbed, and the strokecould consequently be often repeated. 
thas long been abandoned, partly because under certain 
tiles it was prohibited, and partly because the chances of 
ing it were not sufficiently good to warrant practice. 

- So recently as 1870 Mardon commented unfavourably 
ma challenge by Cook to give any player in England 200 
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points in 2000 on a table with ordinary pockets; and he 
referred to the opinion of 


‘those who still consider Mr Kentfield as the only scientific 
player of the age, and who sarcastically draw comparison 
between the conformation of his table and those upon which 
enormous scores have been made. ... Upon that table I have 
not played for the last few years, but Iam informed by one 
who does so daily that the size of the pockets remains the 
same [8} inches], and that the half-circle is still but 18 inches 
wide. ... There is a gentleman now playing there whose 
game is founded from the model of the one adopted by Mr 
Kentfield, and, if the reports of his scientific excellence are 
correct, he imbibes also his inspiration. The nightly contests 
with Mr Kentfield are exciting, beautiful, attractive, &.” * 


It will interest many to learn that the gentleman re 
ferred to was the late Mr Rimington H. Wilson, of Broom- 
head Hall, who was probably beyond comparison the finest 
amateur player of his day. On a 3}-inch-pocket table 
with an 18-inch half-circle, he could give very capable 
players half the game; and he not infrequently made 


breaks of 100. He foresaw and foretold that the breaks 
of the future would all be made in the region of the spot, 
and consist chiefly of winning hazards and cannons. He 
played a great deal at the top of the table, but did not 
much like spot play, which he called ‘a marker's stroke ; 
nevertheless he has made over fifty spots, a remarkable 
performance with such small pockets. Playing with Kent 
field he received 75 points in 500, but more usually they 
played sequences of short games. His style, though, as 
Mardon states, modelled on Kentfield’s, had a strong resem- 
blance to that of the elder Roberts; he had great power 
of cue, and played the massé well for an Englishman. This 
he learnt from Henry Munster, another distinguished 
amateur, who had much of the Frenchman in him, and 
who played at Kentfield’s rooms. At pool and pyramids 
Munster had no superior, and was a remarkable winning: 
hazard striker on a 3}-inch-pocket table. 

Kentfield’s game was essentially one of losing hazards 
and delicate strengths, combined with an extraordinary 
knowledge of the angles of the table. His cannons of 





* ‘ Brighton Gazette,’ March 10th, 1870, 
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two or more cushions, and his play on balls in baulk, were 
remarkable for accuracy. The weak points of his game 
were winning hazards, and inability to play away from 
his own table and surroundings. He ceased to be champion 
in 1849, when he declined to play the elder Roberts; and 
though he lived till 1873, his last years were clouded by 
adversity. 

Almost simultaneously with the advent of Roberts to 
the position of champion, list cushions were abandoned in 
favour of rubber; and the game, in consequence of these 
two events, was revolutionised. Roberts's great skill, com- 
bined with improved implements, brought about changes 
which separate the game of the third quarter of the century 
from that of the preceding half. Tables were faster, and 
scoring became more rapid ; consequently games were ex- 
tended from 24 points to 50, which remained a favourite 
limit till about 1875, when it was usual in clubs to allow 
players a choice between three games of 50 and one of 
100 points, after which they had to make way for the 
next claimants. 

John Roberts, who must not be confused with his son, 
better known to the present generation, was born on 
June 17th, 1826,* and, whilst quite young, gave unmis- 
takable evidence of his aptitude for the game. This, 
added to great perseverance, physical strength, and sound 
herve, soon resulted in his defeating most competitors, 
and in the challenge to Kentfield in 1849. For the next 
twenty years he was able to concede 300 points in 1000 to 
allcomers. Alfred Bowles, John Smith of Liverpool, and 
Charles Hughes were nearest in merit until about 1868, 
when the younger generation, more or less educated by 
Roberts, came forward. During this time public matches 
may be said to have been introduced, one of the earliest 
being in 1850, when Roberts played Starke, the American 
professional, a game of 1000 up, and won by means of 
the spot stroke. Roberts had, early in his career, foreseen 
that supremacy at billiards depended on the mastery of 
this stroke, which, though known and played long before 
his day, was incapable of full development till modern 
improvements were introduced. He therefore practised 





* So stated by J. Roberts junior, ‘ Billiard Review,’ May 1896, p. 389; in 
‘Billiards,’ February 26th, 1894, the date is said to be June 15th, 1823, 
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incessantly till he attained a perfection to which no other 
man had aspired. He soon became able to make from 20 
to 50 spots whenever he got position; later on he im- 
proved, and his best break of 346 points included 104 
consecutive spot hazards. It was made in Saville House, 
Leicester Square, where he had rooms in 1860 and for some 
years afterwards. 

He used to play there a good deal with Dufton, who 
was more of a teacher than a player, and who had the 
distinction, as may be learned from a testimonial presented 
on the occasion of his winning a game for 10001. from 
E. Green, of ‘obtaining . . . the respect of the various 
noblemen with whom he played.’ It is further recorded 
that ‘the high honour was conferred upon him of being 
selected by Earl Spencer to initiate His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales’ in the mysteries of the game. 

Roberts was at his best during the sixties, and in some 
respects—notably in power of cue, though it sounds strange 
when the great subsequent advance of the game is con- 
sidered—that best has never been surpassed, and possibly 
never equalled. He came up to London in 1860, having 
previously lived chiefly in Manchester and Liverpool; at 
his rooms many matches were played, and some of the 
best amateurs of the time were to be seen. His position 
as champion or best player was perfectly secure; and 
therefore the games with Bowles—who gave him harder 
work to win when giving 300 points than any other 
player—and with other competitors, need not be recalled. 

But billiards was about to make great and rapid ad- 
vances, due chiefly to Roberts’s influence and example, 
The younger people came on after their manner; and by 
1865 the names of Joseph Bennett, John Roberts junior, 
and William Cook began to be known as those of players 
of great promise, all having a more or less hereditary 
claim to eminence. Bennett was born in 1841, and had 
three brothers who played professionally ; John Roberts, 
son of the champion, born in 1847, came next; Cook, born 
in 1849, was the youngest. Bennett was perhaps the first 
to give indication of superior skill, for he, with Hughes, 
played Roberts and Dufton, from whom they received 
200 in 1000. Hughes, an experienced player, put Bennett 
in front of John Roberts to play safety, thereby effectu- 
ally crippling Roberts's score, whilst he himself played out 
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without respect for what Dufton could make, the result 
being that Hughes and Bennett won by 344 points. 

» Bennett's game was good, but not equal to that of 
Gook and Roberts junior when they were at their best ; 
yet, by dint of hard work and careful generalship, he 
succeeded in winning the championship from both of his 
more gifted rivals. His style was good, he stood well to 
the stroke, and his delivery of the cue was true and grace- 
ful. His play was, so far as he could make it, essentially 
mechanical, its fault to a spectator being that it was rather 
slow ; he took time to consider his strokes, was deliberate 
in getting into position, in aiming, and in striking; when 
everything came off right, all was well, but the very 
deliberation enhanced failure. He was a pretty and 
correct losing-hazard striker, wisely preferring what is 
called the half-ball angle; and having ascertained it by 
experiment, he contrived an ingenious arrangement called 
a mensurator, for assistance in practice. He has for many 
years devoted his time to teaching, and has been, we are 
glad to hear, successful. 

The younger Roberts was, in every respect, a complete 
contrast. To natural aptitude for the game, so great as 
to amount to genius, he added the advantages derived 
from his father’s teaching and experience; and he inherited 
oracquired great freedom of play, with the result that in 
his earlier days brilliance and rapidity were the marked 
characteristics of his game. Possessed of great confidence, 
he seldom indulged in cautious play, and rarely gave more 
than the conventional misses; indeed, he was generally 
soon in difficulties from too free striking or some other 
cause; but the power and resource he showed in extri- 
cating himself were features of his play which made it 
beyond comparison attractive to the public. They could 
not then, and they can only now to a limited extent, ap- 
preciate the best or most highly finished play ; but they 
did, from their own constant experience, sympathise with 
Roberts when his efforts seemed terminated by difficulties ; 
and their enthusiasm knew no bounds when he continued 
his break by the aid of an almost impossible stroke. Even 
ifhe failed, as he was often bound to do, the audacity of 
his play appealed far more forcibly to the sentiments 
of spectators than the cautious tactics of some of his 
tivals, Then he never wearied them by prolonged hesita- 
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tion over a situation of the balls ; with the rarest exception 
his mind was at once made up, and he proceeded to play, 
The weak points of such a game require no explanation; 
all who have ever played have seen them illustrated when 
some amateur, fired by emulation after watching Roberts 
play, has hurried to the billiard-room of his club to put in 
practice what he had just observed. The strong points of 
Roberts’s game—power of cue under proper restraint, and 
endless resource—have raised their possessor to the head 
of his profession. 

William Cook may be placed between the men just 
mentioned. He came forward more rapidly than either 
of the others, and while less mechanical in his play than 
Bennett, and less free than Roberts junior, he had a delicacy 
of touch superior to both, and consequently acquired, when 
at his best, a greater control over the three balls. His 
spot-stroke play soon attracted attention ; and that, with 
a fine touch and nice judgment of strength, made his play 
very interesting to watch. At first young Roberts used 
to beat him, but Cook improved faster, and by 1869 had 
made longer breaks and more consecutive spot strokes 
than the champion. Naturally, this resulted in a challenge 
for the championship, which was followed by consideration 
of the conditions under which the game should be played. 

A meeting was held at which John Roberts, champion. 
presided, with W. Cook, Joseph Bennett, Tom Morris, and 
John Bennett as members, whilst three firms of table 
makers, Burroughes & Watts, Cox & Yeman, and Thurston, 
were represented. They produced a very passable code of 
rules, and agreed that the table should have 3-inch pockets, 
that the spot should be 12} inches from the top cushion, 
that the D should have a radius of 94 inches, and that the 
baulk line should be 28 inches from the face of the bottom 
cushion, thus approximating to the table adopted by 
Kentfield. 

The match was played on February 11th, 1870, 1200 
points, Cook winning by 117. It was a great perform- 
ance for so young a man; and, although one cannot help 
regretting the champion’s defeat after he had so long 
held the position, still it seems difficult to admit the 
usual excuse that his play was failing because of age 
According to one account he was then 47, according t 
another only 44; and at either age a man of his strong 
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physique should have been at his best, with nerve and 
experience to which no lad could pretend. His son is now 
§4, and his play has never been finer than during the past 
ten years. The idea that youth is essential to fine play 
is unsound; it arises, no doubt, from the fact that so 
many promising players are at their best when about 25 
years old or even younger, and are all but useless soon 
after ; this, however, is not from age but from the life they 
lead. With steadiness, moderation, and fair health, what 
men lose in activity, sight, and so on, after 35, is usually, for 
aconsiderable period,more than made up by experience and 
confidence. Whatever the reason may have been, Roberts's 
powers as a player had begun to fail before the match, 
and it would have been well if he had retired instead of 
playing ; his subsequent rapid deterioration and final exit 
at the Aquarium, when a game he attempted with Bowles 
had to be stopped by the manager because neither player 
seemed able to end it, were matters of regret to those who 
remembered his better days. He died in 1893. 

Cook was immediately challenged by John Roberts 
junior, who in April 1870 gained a decisive victory by 478 
points in 1000. The result was unexpected and is not easy 
to explain. At starting 3 to 2 was laid on Cook, but he 
seemed to have a presentiment of failure. During the 
second hundred there was an unfortunate dispute as to 
acannon, and Cook’s nerve disappeared. As often happens 
in such cases, he had the worst of luck, and Roberts, seeing 
how matters were guing, took 100/. to 101. that he would 
win by half the game. Sixteen matches for the champion- 
ship were played in fifteen years, three men only becoming 
champion, Cook, Bennett, and Roberts junior. The last- 
named, in his match with Bennett in 1885, won so decisively 
that no challenger has since appeared. 

But whilst these matches on small-pocket tables were 
being played, exhibition games on ordinary tables were 
frequent ; and for them the easier pockets were prefer- 
able. Handicaps too came into favour, first on the English 
and afterwards on the American system: in the former 
the defeated player retires, till two only are left to play 
the final game—consequently many players can enter ; in 
the latter each player has to meet the others in succession, 
and the winner is he who, at the close of the tournament, 
has most games to his credit. Therefore competitors must 
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be few or the tournament would last too long; neverthe- 
less it is a better system than the English, because luck is, 
so far as possible, eliminated. In public play the American 
has superseded the older method, which, however, survives 
in clubs, where the number of entries is sometimes so great 
that the American system cannot be adopted. 

By degrees proficiency in the spot stroke became neces. 
sary for success in professional play, and even moderate 
skill gave its possessor a solid advantage in amateur play. 
Many a game, in which the better player has had the worse 
luck, has been retrieved at the last moment by a few 
well-played spot strokes. Not only is the element of evil 
- fortune largely got rid of in his own case, but each success. 
ful stroke seems to abate the boisterous prosperity of the 
adversary, and to diminish his confidence. No stroke 
affords better practice or requires more ; and its abolition 
is, we believe, a mistake as regards amateur play. The 
case is somewhat different in professional play, because the 
paying public have to be considered ; and they prefers 
variety of strokes to seeing a ball played time after time 
into one or other of the top pockets. 

There is no doubt that the accuracy which certain 
players attained had much to do with the condemnation 
of the stroke: it is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. Itsdevelopment and influence may perhaps be best 
illustrated by mentioning some of the games which wer 
played by leading professionals after Cook first won the 
championship. By that time Cook had surpassed the elder 
Roberts's breaks, but not by much; soon afterwards he 
made 512, playing with Stanley; and in 1873, in a game 
with Joseph Bennett, he made 936 (270 and 19 spots)’ 
which was then and for some time afterwards the largest 
break on record. As the spot stroke more and mor 
monopolised play, the question whether it spoilt or im- 
proved the game was raised in 1874. To gauge public 
opinion a spot-barred handicap was tried and found t 
give satisfaction ; after which the game was so playel 
occasionally, but most of the important games still ir 
cluded the spot stroke. 

In 1879 spot play received further impetus by the 


eee” 





* That is, the break included runs of 270 and 19 consecutive spot-stroks 
respectively. 
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ce in London of William Mitchell, who brought 
from Yorkshire a reputation for good play coupled with 
t tenacity and resolution, which proved to be well 
ed. He secured first prize in two tournaments, and 
played a remarkable game, which the present writer saw, 
with Joseph Bennett, who gave 100 points in 1000. Writing 
from memory the game went thus:—Bennett gave the 
usual opening miss, and Mitchell following tried to cannon 
but failed. The red ball after an erratic course fell into a 
pocket and Mitchell’s ball came to rest in position for spot 
play; he made about 100 spot strokes, so that the game 
was called, love—401. Bennett played well, making 747 
points in seven innings, but he lost the game, for Mitchell 
won with an unfinished break of 522, which he continued 
to 589, with 192 consecutive spot hazards. This at once 
brought him to the front rank, and his meeting Cook and 
Roberts on their return from a foreign tour was eagerly 
awaited. 
The results were, on the whole, unfavourable to 
Mitchell, but in the same year (1880) he defeated Taylor, 
a good and resolute player. In this year W. J. Peall 
tame out professionally. In 1882 Roberts for the first 
time gave Cook points (500 in 5000) and won by 1658: he 
lost a similar game at Newmarket, in which he gave 750; 
but in 1886 previous records were passed. Ina game of 
15,000 points, even, with Mitchell for 200/., presented by 
Mr C. Howard, a well-known patron of the game, who 
died before it could be played, Roberts won by 1741 points, 
having made six breaks over 600, whilst Mitchell made 
what was then the record break in a money match, 969 
(821 spot strokes). Then Peall and Roberts contested 
acurious match confined to spot play, which the former 
won with ease. Peall next surpassed all previous per- 
formances by making a break of 2413 (338, 449, and 3 
spots) which he followed by breaks of 1029, 996, and 1247 
when playing with Collins; and he soon after challenged 
Roberts to play 15,000, all in, even. Roberts declined, and 
the question was then raised whether he could do so and 
temain champion. These enormous breaks, surpassed by 
Peall himself in 1890, when he made 3304 (93, 3, 150, 123, 
172, 120 and 400 spots), unquestionably went far to make 
the stroke unpopular, and since 1886 spot-barred exhibi- 
tion matches have been the rule. The stakes have gener- 
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ally been, fictitious, and the contests therefore lack the 
excitement belonging to games on which money depends; 
but, as spectacles and as showing brilliant play, they are 
probably superior to the more serious game. No player 
approached Roberts at spot-barred matches ; he could, like 
his father in former days, give all comers a third of the 
game, and to many he could safely give one half. This 
state of affairs lasted till nearly the close of the century, 
though during its latter years younger men have been 
coming forward, whilst improvement in Roberts’s game 
was not to be expected. 
The best of the juniors are C. Dawson, E. Diggle, and 
H. W. Stevenson, one or other of whom must in the course 
of nature be soon able to play Roberts even, either on an 
ordinary or on a 3-inch-pocket table, as may be arranged. 
A few notes respecting them will best complete this slight 
sketch of professional play during the nineteenth century, 
Charles Dawson was born at Huddersfield in 1866, and 
while still quite young gave evidence of skill and stamina 
which promised soon to place him high amongst pro- 
fessional players. In 1890 he was tried in a game of 8000 
points with Peall, from whom he received 1500. Play was 
spot-barred, and Peall, who was then playing well, passed 
Dawson before the final thousand; yet Dawson wons 
well-contested game by 15 points. In November 1890 he 
again met Peall (who gave 3000 points in 15,000, spot stroke 
allowed), and was an involuntary spectator of the longest 
break which has ever been made at the English game. 
On the afternoon of November 5th Peall continued an un- 
finished break of 85 to 2416 still unfinished ; next day he 
went on, and when he reached 3000 there was a great 
burst of applause. The break was interrupted in order 
that a reward of 501. which had been promised if he got 
so far might be presented; and Peall replied, modestly 
attributing his success to the excellence of the balls and 
table, not forgetting the accurate marking of the game, 
which certainly deserved recognition, for the whole of the 
great break was scored without anerror. After resuming 
play he brought the total break to 3304, and eventually 
won by 9320 points. Dawson has since played many 
games against Roberts and Mitchell with varying success, 
drawing nearer to the one and passing the other. These 





results naturally led to a challenge to play Roberts 18,00. 
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even for 2007. and the whole of the receipts, which was 
eventually accepted ; half the game was played at the 
hall in Argyll Street and half at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. The game was begun on March 20th, 1899, and 
concluded on April 3rd, play being often far below the 
form of both men; Dawson in the first week scored 8721 to 
Roberts's 9001 ; in the second week the latter won by 1814 
points. A great deal has been written about this match, 
and the fact must be conceded that Dawson practically 
held Roberts till play took place in the hall to which the 
champion is accustomed. Though the better player won, 
the gap between best and next best has been permanently 
and considerably reduced ; therein lies the significance of 
thematch. Dawson had then a good title to be considered 
the second-best player of the English game, for he had in 
turn defeated all the other players of his own standing, 
and held at the close of the century the Billiard Associa- 
tion championship. It is the fashion to condemn his style 
as ungraceful and so forth; in this we do not agree, 
though prepared to admit that when he first came to 
london it lacked finish. No style can be very bad which 
gives results so uncommonly good. 

Edward Diggle of Manchester has contested many a 
game with Dawson; and at first honours were equally 
divided between York and Lancaster. Then for a time, 
after Diggle had the advantage of a good deal of play 
with Roberts, he passed his rival and was generally con- 
sidered the second-best player of the spot-barred game. 
He made many long breaks, chiefly perhaps by means of 
ries of nursery cannons, at which he excelled; and at 
times he scored at a great pace. Latterly Dawson has 
had so decided an advantage that he has been able to give 
points ; but this is in no small degree owing to the revised 
rules and the alterations in play caused by them, which 
sem to have cramped Diggle’s game more than that of 
many other players. His style is good and quiet, on the 
whole more delicate and less robust than Dawson's; he 
wed the push stroke very freely and played it well; con- 
sequently he feels the want of its aid now that it is barred. 
ih time he will get over this, and, if he can master the 
massé stroke, his steady consistent all-round play must 
tell, At all events, his place amongst the first three or 
four of the younger men is probably for some years assured. 

Vol. 198.—No. 386, 21 
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H, W. Stevenson, the youngest of the three player, 
was born in Yorkshire in 1874, but commenced his billiard 
career in South Africa, where he was considered to be one 
of the best players. He returned to England, and since 1893 
has improved greatly, owing much, as most other players 
do, to experience gained during exhibition games with 
Roberts, who has said: ‘I have a very high opinion of 
Stevenson as a billiard player, and think that he is the 
most likely of all the professionals to become the future 
champion.’ His play in many respects recalls that of W. 
Cook, delicate manipulation being conspicuous, but it is 
accompanied with much power and accuracy in screw 
strokes. His games were always worth watching, and 
latterly none better could be seen. In 1899, he and Diggle 
challenged Dawson for the Association championship, and 
in the preliminary game, in which he made a break of 648, 
he won by 2900 points in 9000; but he lost to Dawsm 
by 2225 points. He has since fulfilled Roberts's prediction, 
for in three games of 3000 points each, Dawson owing 50i, 
played at Messrs Burroughes & Watts’s rooms in Dea 
Street, from December 24th to 28th, 1900, Stevenson won 
all in brilliant style ; and he has followed up these victories 
by defeating Dawson for the Association championship 
during the first week of January 1901, in spite of a fin 
break of 534 made by that player. All the same, Steven- 
son’s game is less consistent at present than either Daw. 
son’s or Diggle’s, though at its best it is perhaps mor 
brilliant. . 

It is only fair to explain that the omission of many 
names of professional players of the second and thir 
class is caused not by want of appreciation of their many 
and meritorious performances, but because we have n0 
space for a description and consideration of the shar 
which they took in advancing the game. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that prio 
to 1850 the game of billiards and the ideas of players wer 
confined within narrow bounds, losing hazards being the 
backbone of the game, with cannons chiefly used to gt 
position for the hazard. This continued till some t# 
years later, when the spot stroke became predominait 
The necessity for getting position for it led to gatheriy 
the balls at the top of the table; and this, supplementel 
by series of close cannons, and aided by the rule whi 
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its continuance of play when balls touch, has in turn 
Sloped the modern game. 

_ Of amateurs distinguished for play at the end of the 
century it is difficult to write. Three or perhaps four 
have attained high professional form, whilst many more 
are useful players, varying in average throughout a long 
game between 12 and 5 points. This is better than may 
appear at first sight : an average of 12 is very hard to beat : 
it means that a game of 100 is finished in 9 innings, whilst 
an average of 5 means 20 innings. Ordinary amateurs come 
between 5 and 3; below that they would be considered 
bad players. Itis fairly near the truth to say that men who 
average 4 will finish their 100 points in half an hour. 

_ The great and increasing gap between good amateur and 
good professional play is a feature in the billiards of to-day; 
in the early years of the elder Roberts the professional 
could give amateurs from 25 to 30 per cent. ; now he would 
not be too highly handicapped at 65 per cent. of the game. 
The chief reasons for this are probably the vast increase 
of opportunities for public play, and the stimulus to prac- 
tice and careful living afforded by the receipts of admission 
money. If a professional’s play is good and attractive, he 

remunerative engagements ; and money is to be made 
teaching. In old days there were few matches, and 
men used to train specially for them; much less money 
was to be earned honestly ; therefore during the greater 
part of a professional's time there was little inducement 
to maintain a higher level of play than was required to 


deal successfully with unwary visitors to the room. That 
partly accounts for the difference; but there is more. In 


the one case, play being a man’s business, he gives full 
attention to it and resents interruption; in the other it is 
arelaxation, which amateurs seem to think is enhanced 
by a flow of general conversation, and every variety 
of bodily refreshment. Improvement such as would 
approach the excellence of professional play is in such 
tircumstances hopeless. 

_ Another defect which perhaps has an evil influence 
on amateur play is the absence of a suitable and satis- 


factory code of laws. Even if it be granted that. the 
tales as recently revised by the Billiard Association are 


desirable for regulating play by professionals or in public 
tooms, there is a widely-spread and well-founded opinion 
2L2 
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that they are unsuitable for the guidance of amateur play, 
Whilst they bear evidence of a genuine endeavour to im. 
prove the older code, they are still defective in many 
respects. It is but just to acknowledge the services ren. 
dered to the game by the persons who carried out the re. 
vision; but they have not succeeded as well as might be de- 
sired. This is the opinion not merely of the billiard players 
who belong to the better class of clubs, but is shared by 
the most eminent professional players. Roberts has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the new code is neither good nor 
workable, and that it will not be generally accepted; he 
suggests the formation of a committee of amateurs, and 
offers his assistance. Joseph Bennett considers the new 
rules to be absurd for amateurs; and T. Taylor is convinced 
that for them the old rules of the Association were better 
than the new, which do not meet with general favour, 
That they are on wrong lines, so far as amateur play in 
clubs is concerned, is evident from one fact which is 
alone sufficient to condemn them. By the rule designed 
to prevent spot-stroke play and by increasing the diff- 
culty of pockets, an ordinary player’s game has been 
lengthened by about one-third. That is, two men who, 
under the old rules required half an hour to play 100 up 
now require about forty minutes. This is objectionable 
in two ways: persons wishing to play have longer to wait; 
and, fewer games being played in a given time, the receipts 
of the room are lessened. To meet these disadvantages, 
either steps must be taken to make games faster, or the 
games must be shortened and so made dearer—a measure 
which would be decidedly unpopular. 

Many proposals have from time to time been made in 
order to quicken games. It has been suggested, with, we 
think, something to be said in its favour, that the white 
ball, like the red, should be replaced on the table whenever 
it is pocketed or knocked off ; and that, as there is equal 
difficulty and merit in pocketing the white ball, the score 
for doing so should be equal to that for a red hazard. 
Again, persons well qualified to express an opinion have 
urged that when player's ball touches another ball, play 
should proceed as if the balls were not touching. The 
proposal deserves careful consideration, because its adop- 
tion would not only make games go faster, but would 
abolish enquiry as to whether balls do or do not touch, 
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question which is sometimes difficult to decide. Other sug- 
gestions have been made, and there is much to be said for 
and against each of them; but the general principle is or 
should be that when games are slow enough, as no one will 
dispute they are now in clubs, legislation should be directed 
rather to shortening than lengthening thetimethey occupy. 
It is very absurd to see men, who certainly cannot from 
the most favourable position average more than six spot 
strokes, solemnly spot the red ball on the centre of the table 
after making two, as is the case where the new Association 
rules are accepted. There is very little danger of the 
stroke becoming monotonous in amateur hands; and, in 
the few cases in which considerable proficiency in it has 
been obtained, the simplest mode of dealing with the 
difficulty is either to limit the number of consecutive 
spot-strokes or to bar the stroke altogether. 

It may be mentioned in connexion with this point that 
in India, where billiards is much played in clubs and messes, 
soserious has been the dissatisfaction with the Association’s 
tules that a fresh code has been drawn up and is in use 
pending the preparation of a better one in this country— 
an event which it is hoped may not be long delayed. 

It should be explained that the Billiard Association 
was formed in 1885, partly as a benevolent institution to 
help professional players who may require aid, and partly 
for promoting the general interests of the game. Both 
objects are excellent, but opinions vary as to the success 
of the Association in promoting them. Two leading pro- 
fessional players have resigned, being dissatisfied with its 
arrangements ; whilst the great majority of amateurs in 
west-end clubland, though by no means hostile, yet hold 
aloof, considering it undesirable to amalgamate with that 
body as it is at present constituted. 

In dealing with billiards during the nineteenth century 
itis perhaps proper to refer to the championship, respect- 
ing which there has been much unprofitable discussion. 
Strictly speaking, the champion should be the best player, 
and should hold the position so long as he can defend it. 
As matters now stand there is confusion. Roberts, who is 
still the best player, contends that he should not be dis- 
placed unless defeated under conditions similar to those 
wder which he gained the title or under others to which 
he consents. The Association have promoted champion- 
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ship matches under different conditions, and it may hap- 
pen that when Roberts returns to this country he will 


concede points to their champion, a proceeding which 
would be at least somewhat humorous. But, after all, 
the matter is of no great importance. 

While the two Robertses, father and son, have had the 
chief share in the development of the modern game, a most 
important part has been played by the principal firms who 
make the tables and other implements. In Kentfield’s time 
Messrs Thurston worked cordially with him in search of 
improvements ; later on Messrs Burroughes & Watts ina 
similar way co-operated with the younger Roberts ; Messrs 
Cox & Yeman also, and other firms, have all contributed 
materially to the improved play and consequent gratifica- 
tion both of players and spectators at the close of the 
century. People are apt to forget how much they owe 
to those who are careful to provide the best accessories 
for their favourite game ; and though, no doubt, perfection 
of manufacture and attention to business will command 
the usual success, yet it is well that the debt referred to 
should be otherwise recognised. There is also a vast im- 
provement in modernrooms and furnitureascompared with 
those of old days. Then, with the exception of a few private 
houses and clubs, billiard rooms were for the most part to 
be found in public-houses or in not altogether desirable 
surroundings. The rooms themselves were reeking with 
the products of combustion of bad gas and worse tobacco 
to an extent which made them positively unwholesome; 
now electric light and lofty rooms with tolerable ventil- 
tion are to be found in numberless private houses and 
clubs in town and country, whilst public matches can be 
arranged in various halls. Still, for this kind of play, 
great deal remains to be done, because no hall which i 
now in use can be described as ideal. There should be a 
least two classes of halls: one to suit the average attent- 
ance when good play is expected, such, for instance, as is 
usual at the Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly; the other capableot 
holding, without discomfort, the crowds who go to aly 
sensational game. In both cases ventilation, and ample 
space between table and spectators, should be provided. 
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Art, IX.—THE RELIEF OF KUMASSI. 


1, Correspondence relating to the Ashanti War, 1900. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. March 1901. . , 

9, Jours d'angoisse d Coumassie. Journal du missionnaire 
Fritz Ramseyer. Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1901. 

3, The Siege of Kumassi. By Lady Hodgson. London: 
Pearson, 1901. 

4, The Relief of Kumasi. By Captain Harold C, J. Biss, 
West African Frontier Force. London: Methuen, 1901. 

5, The Ashanti Campaign of 1900. By Colonel Monta- 
naro, R.A., and Captain Armitage, D.S.0. London: 
Sands, 1901. 


THE reference in His Majesty's first speech from the 
throne to the recent operations in Ashanti under Sir James 
Willcocks drew pointed attention to a series of brilliant 
actions carried out with complete success in the face of 
obstacles which, in ordinary times, would have been con- 
sidered insurmountable. We cannot but think that the 
wording and spirit of the reference to this small but not 
wimportant campaign more accurately represent public 
feeling than the petty criticisms of the leaders of the 
Opposition. Why Lord Kimberley should have been 
‘amused’ by the paragraph, or Sir H. Campbell Banner- 
man have considered it ‘extraordinary, we fail to under- 
stand. It was at least an attempt to do justice to a feat 
of arms and a triumph of military forethought and en- 
durance which, but for the absorbing nature of the struggle 
in South Africa, would have attracted far more attention 
than the public, in such circumstances, has been able 
to bestow. 
_ After the bloodless expedition of 1895 it was supposed 
yall, save the few who had given special attention to 
West African affairs, that the Ashantis had accepted the 
itable, and would séttle down in quiet and prosperity 
nder British rule. How erroneous this impression was, 
eevents of 1900 have shown. Repeated warnings had 
sent to the Administration of the Gold Coast by their 
officials at Kumassi; and it is impossible to understand 
why they did not seoeive more attention. Whatever the 
reason was, the consequences of this neglect were most 
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disastrous. Early in April 1900, reports of trouble in 
Kumassi were circulated at the coast, and were tele- 
graphed home. By the beginning of May, events had so 
far developed that the investment of Kumassi by the rebels 
was officially admitted; and steps were taken to organise 
a relief expedition. The rising has been attributed to 
various causes ; but the prominence given to the subjectof 
the Golden Stool by certain members of Parliament, whose 
animosity towards the Colonial Secretary frequently out- 
runs their discretion, is, in our opinion, out of all propor- 
tion to the facts. Lady Hodgson* stigmatises as absolutely 
untrue the statement that the Governor demanded the 
stool as actual king of Ashanti. Why it should have 
been necessary to use such strong language, in face of the 
fact that the Governor officially t admits having made 
two futile attempts to secure the stool, we are unable to 
understand. The subject is referred to at length bya 
missionary, Mr Ramseyer, who was present during the 
palaver at which the incident occurred. He quotes the 
actual words used by the Governor: t 


‘ Je suis au milieu de vous comme votre roi, et je suis votre 
roi; pourquoi ne suis-je pas assis aujourd’hui sur le tréne4 
Ashanti, le tréne d’or? Pourquoi en présence de cette grande 
assemblée faut-il que je me contente d’une chaise toute com- 
mune; est-ce bien? J’ai demandé qu’on me livrat le tréne d'or, 
celui qui revient au Gouverneur anglais. Personne ne me I'a 
apporté : c’est mal, trés mal.’ 


This seems decisive, for it is needless to suppose that 
Mr Ramseyer could have deliberately misrepresented the 
Governor. At the same time, it is impossible to believe 
that these words were the immediate cause of the rising. 
They may have fired a train already laid, but certainly 
they did not begin the trouble. Long before the Governor 
had arrived at Kumassi, it was known that the Ashantis 
were anything but peacefully disposed. As to the origin 
of the rising, we are glad to be in agreement with Lady 
Hodgson, that the bloodlessness of the 1895 expedition 
was the principal cause of the rising of 1900, especially 
as on many other points in her narrative we find ourselves 





* ‘Siege of Kumassi,’ p. 81. 
+ ‘Correspondence relating to the Ashanti War, 1900,’ pp, 18, 21. 
t ‘Jours d’angoisse & Coumassie,’ p. 32, 
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in absolute disagreement with her. Mr Chamberlain had 
little difficulty * in disposing of the allegations as to un- 
justifiable interference with native customs and ‘rights.’ 
The customs were not such as any civilised Government 
could recognise, and the ‘rights’ were—to maintain these 
customs. It was certainly unfortunate that the Governor, 
when he resolved upon a drastic policy, had not arranged 
fora more powerful escort. The fact, however, that the 
Ashantis had submitted without a fight in 1895 was 
sufficient reason for them to appeal to arms whenever an 
opportunity arose; and the South Aitioae troubles gave 
the opportunity. 

Our chief interest, however, centres in the march of 
the relieving force, which ended in the rout of the Ashantis 
and the relief of Kumassi Fort, not a day too soon. 
On the 26th May, Sir James Willcocks landed at Cape 
Coast Castle, and found the state of affairs so bad that 
the task of relieving Kumassi seemed, in existing circum- 
stances, impossible. From Prahsu to Kumassi, a distance 
of rather more than seventy miles, the main route was 
entirely in the possession of the Ashantis, with the excep- 
tion of two isolated posts. The rains had already com- 
menced, carrying away the bridges, and making the road 
—there was only one—so bad that in ordinary times it 
would have been considered impracticable. The Governor 
in Kumassi was calling for assistance; but the whole force 
available consisted of the two isolated posts mentioned 
above, and a small column of the Southern Nigerian 
Forces somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Prah. 

There was no staff; and, although troops were daily 
expected, none had arrived. Matters were rendered more 
difficult by the behaviour of the coast natives, than whom a 
more despicable race probably does not exist. When called 
upon to furnish carriers, they raised every possible excuse, 
in many cases refusing bluntly to supply them; and when 
at last some were obtained, the great majority consisted 
of worn out women or immature children. The coast 
native regards the white man merely as a means of pro- 
tection against his ancient enemies, the Ashantis, and en- 
tirely fails to recognise any corresponding obligation on 
his side. To most of these natives, Ashanti is a country of 





* Speech in the House of Commons, March 18th, 1901, 
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which, beyond hearsay, they are entirely ignorant; and 
the profound dread of the unknown which is common to 
them all is increased tenfold by the gruesome traditions 
of former barbarities. 

The native disinclination to provide carriers had been 
well known for many years. In anticipation of trouble, 
a Labour Ordinance had been passed by which headmen 
of villages, in case of necessity, were obliged to provide 4 
certain number of capable carriers at fixed rates; but the 
Governor's signature was necessary to make the ordinance 
effective ; and this, in the circumstances, could not be ob- 
tained. Early in June a small column of rather less than 
four hundred men of the West African Frontier Force 
arrived at Cape Coast, having marched from Nigeria to 
Lagos, and thence taken ship. The ill fortune which dogged 
the advance at every stage still continued, for on arrival at 
Cape Coast Castle the surf was so bad that no boats could 
go out; and it was not until the following day that, with 
considerable difficulty, the troops and stores were landed 
at Elmina, about eight miles westward, where a reef of 
rock, behind which the surf boats can run, affords a slight 
shelter. On the night of June 4th, Sir James, or as he 
then was, Colonel Willcocks, despite the insufficiency of 
men and of supplies, decided to advance to the Prah and 
make his forward base at Prahsu. This had the result of 
giving confidence to the carriers working up to the Preah, 
who knew there would be a force covering them from any 
aggression on the part of the Ashantis; it had also the 
advantage of removing the men from the unhealthy sur- 
roundings of Cape Coast Castle. 

On reaching Prahsu the position was found to be a 
follows. The entire force consisted approximately of six 
hundred men, of whom two hundred and ninety were at 
Bekwai and Esumeja, under Captain Hall; twenty at 
Kwissa, under Lieutenant Slater; and three hundred odd 
under Colonel Carter near the Prah. There was a small 
fortified rest-house under a British non-commissioned 
officer at Fumsu. With the exception of the troops a 
Bekwai and Esumeja, who were supporting the loyal king 
of Bekwai, these various detachments, for want of 4 
directing plan, were doing practically nothing. It wasof 
the utmost importance, therefore, to establish concerted 
action between them. Difficulties were enhanced by al 
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unsuccessful action at Dumpoassi, when the Kwissa force 
was obliged to retire upon Fum Su with severe loss, 
leaving the Bekwai and Esumeja detachments without. 
any intermediate support. 

The Ashanti Gold Fields Company had their principal 
centre at Obuassi, and the action of some of the employés 
still further complicated the situation. For some unknown 
reason more than half the white men deserted in a body, 
and, making their way to the coast, sailed for England. 
While recognising that, in ordinary circumstances, civilians 
are under no obligation to risk their lives unnecessarily, it 
is happily not often that we hear of a considerable body 
of Englishmen leaving a smaller civilian body to hold 
a strategic position of great importance until military 
assistance can be sent. How entirely unjustified was their 
wild paroxysm of fear is shown by the fact that during 
the whole of the operations not a single shot was fired at 
Obuassi. When news of the reverse to the Kwissa force 
at Dumpoassi reached Prahsu, Sir James Willcocks sent 
up as many men as could be spared, with fresh supplies. 
Aforce of three hundred men was thus collected, and was 
ordered to march to Bekwai by Obuassi—the main road 
being closed by the enemy—and to leave a garrison at the 
minesonthe way. It was a matter of the greatest moment 
to ensure that the king of Bekwai should remain loyal; and 
this could only be done by enabling him to maintain his 
country against the Ashantis. The force at Bekwai and 
Esumeja was not, in the king’s opinion, sufficient for this 
purpose ; and he was continually threatening, unless more 
men were sent, to leave his country and move to the 
toast. If he had done so, all his subordinate chiefs would 
have been compelled either to follow him or go over to 
the enemy, with the result that the route to Kumassi by 
Obuassi and Bekwai, as well as the main road, would have 
been closed to the advance. 

On June 16th the column started; it reached Bekwai 
shortly before nightfall on June 19th. There was hence- 
forward no doubt as to the king’s loyalty; and he appears 
to have given every assistance in his power. That he 
would have been able to occupy his town much longer if 
assistance had not been sent is improbable ; and to secure 
his co-operation and the integrity of his country was a 
Matter the importance of which it is impossible to ex- 
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aggerate. On reaching Bekwai, it was found that the 
garrison there had been withdrawn to Esumeja in order 
to watch more effectually a big Adansi camp about a mile 
and a half north-east, from which at any moment an 
incursion into the king’s friendly territory was to be 
expected.. Every effort was made to communicate with 
the Governor in Kumassi without delay, but in spite of 
huge rewards no one was found willing to make the 
attempt. Patrols were sent in every direction to collect 
food for the columns which would be arriving later; and 
a strong palisade was run up, which enclosed a portion of 
the village, and provided a receptacle for munitions and 
stores which could be held against any sudden rush. 

Although messengers from Prahsu were unable as a 
rule to penetrate the rebel lines round Kumassi, a few 
appear to have had the luck to get out; but several 
perished in the attempt. One of those who succeeded 
reached Bekwai on June 22nd with a tiny despatch in 
French about two inches square, in which the Governor 
stated that he could hold out till June 20th, but not later. 
As that date was already past, the only practicable course 
was adopted. Immediate action was impossible; but the 
forces were held ready to co-operate at any moment if a 
column from the fort should attempt to break through. 

On June 29th the king of Bekwai received news 
through native sources that the Governor had broken out 
some days previously and was at N’kwanta, intending to 
proceed to the coast. Subsequent enquiries confirmed 
this report; and a few days later a letter arrived from the 
Governor himself, giving details of the escape, in which 
two white officers were killed, and fixing July 15th a 
absolutely the latest date up to which the reduced garrison 
of one hundred men with two officers and a doctor could 
hold out. The Governor further stated that his intention 
was to proceed to the coast with the whole column and 
the refugees. 

It is always easy to criticise actions after their occur 
rence, and to point out in the light of later events a course 
which would have given better results. It is therefore 
with some diffidence that we draw attention to the 
question whether the Governor would not have acted 
more wisely had he made his retreat to the coast at a0 
earlier date. It was doubtless a very difficult matter to 
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decide. From what we are told by Colonel Montanaro,* it is 
evident that the project had been mooted, and, in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the majority of white officers, 
abandoned. This, however, was about the 29th April, 
after the arrival of some troops from Lagos, who, on the 
way up, had received a very severe handling ; and in our 
view it was a perfectly correct decision. We are at a loss 
to understand, however, why the attempt was not made 
soon after Major Morris arrived with his reinforcements 
from the Northern Territories, on or about the 15th May. 
If at this time the retreat had been made, the troops and 
carriers would have been physically much fitter to under- 
go the hardships which they afterwards encountered when 
weakened by sickness and semi-starvation. The effective 
garrison to be left behind need not then have consisted of 
amere handful encumbered with a helpless crowd ; and, 
above all, if the column had retired at an earlier date with 
the same provisions that they eventually took with them, 
viz, two days’ rations, an ample store would have re- 
mained to keep the garrison in perfect health. We con- 
dude that the Governor thought that the relief column 
would arrive earlier; but, with several years’ experience 
of the Gold Coast, it was unfortunate that he did not 
make a more correct estimate of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome before the relief column could safely 
begin its forward movement. 

When the Governor's column fled to the coast, the gar- 
rison left behind consisted of one hundred and fifteen men, 
of whom probably not two dozen were capable of duty 
beyond watching behind loopholes; and these certainly 
were unable to march, even should their lives be depen- 
dent on the exertion. There was one hope for them, and 
one only; and this lay in the arrival of relief before their 
santy stores were entirely consumed. Mr Ramseyerf 
states that, before leaving Kumassi, Major Morris} had 
given the officers to understand that he would return with 
arelieving column in five days. This statement is confirmed 


———— 





* *The Ashanti Campaign of 1900,’ cap. i. 

t ‘Jours d’angoisse 4 Coumassie,’ pp. 219, 220. 

t Major Morris, who, in response to the Governor's orders, had arrived 
from the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast about six weeks before, with 
all the troops obtainable, had taken over, as senior officer, the command of 
the forces in Kumassi. He left with the Governor on June 23rd. 
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by Captain Bishop, who was left in command of the sick 
and attenuated garrison.* On what grounds such a pro. 
mise could have been based it is impossible to imagine; 
but it is utterly irreconcilable with the Governor's words 
on leaving the fort.t ‘ Well, he said, ‘ you have a supply of 
food for twenty-three days, and are safe for that period, 
but we are going to die to-day.’ On this remarkable 
speech it may be observed that, if the retiring column had 
only a few hours to live, it was hardly necessary to employ 
one hundred and six carriers for the personal luggage of 
the Governor and his private secretary,{ as is shown in 
the detail of the force marching out. 
With the departure of the troops for the coast a further 
danger was revealed. When the Ashantis first rose and 
attacked the town, the traders and foreign inhabitants 
deserted their houses, and crowded into the open space 
round the fort, building low shelters in every direction. 
On the departure of the Governor, all those who wer 
able followed the rearguard, not being allowed to join 
the column; and it is much to be feared that but few 
of them ever reached the coast. Very many, however, 
were too feeble to move, and perished miserably where 
they lay. The result was that, in spite of the heat, it be 
came impossible to open the windows of the fort. 8 
unsupportable did the stench become that it was absolutely 
necessary to destroy the huts; but before doing so the 
officers searched in the vain hope of finding some unforti- 
nate being not yet dead. With considerable difficulty the 
huts were at last fired, which to some extent lessened 
the surrounding horrors. When Sir James Willcocks 
reached Kumassi, the only survivors of the former inhabi- 
tants, numbering over three thousand, were a few children, 
emaciated to such a degree that their thighs were hardly 
bigger than an ordinary man’s wrist—absolutely nothing 
but the bone with a thin parchment-like covering. Non 
of the garrison left the fort, except, in the early morning 
or at nightfall, to carry out the corpses of those who died 
during the day. To intensify the strain upon all ranks, 
rumours were circulated by the Ashantis that the Gover- 
nor’s column had been dispersed, and that the head of s 
white man had been borne in triumph to their camp. I 


* * Siege of Kumassi,’ p. 188, t Ibid,, p. 187, ¢ Ibid., p. 213, 
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was also reported that the previously loyal kings of Bekwai 
and Ekwanta had joined the rebel forces and were moving 
against Kumassi. Then smallpox broke out among the 
depleted garrison; and many, preferring death to the fast 
accumulating horrors, committed suicide in despair. 

This terrible state of things was, naturally, unknown 
tothe relieving force, which was somewhat reassured by 
hearing, early in July, that the garrison could hold out for 
another fortnight. Immediate relief appeared no longer so 
imperatively necessary ; and, with the departure of the 
Governor from Kumassi, the campaign entered upon a new 

. By the main road, in ordinary times, Kumassi 
could be reached in a day; so, with every allowance for 
opposition and for the climate, there was still a margin 
within which to complete arrangements and to give time 
for the troops advancing from the coast to arrive. On 
June 30th a strong column of about four hundred men 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs, W.A.R., surprising 
Dumpoassi just as night fell, moved up the main road and 
reached Bekwai on July 2nd. The following day an at- 
tempt was made to take the enemy’s camp at Kokofu, 
which was known to be strongly held; but the attack was 
repulsed with considerable loss. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this unlucky movement was made, especially as 
Sir James Willcocks, in his despatches, states that it was 
contrary to his orders, The more of the enemy there 
were at Kokofu, the fewer there would be round Kumassi ; 
and the successful attack and destruction of the camp 
would be a very poor recompense for increasing the force 
to be overcome before Kumassi could be reached. The 
only result of this action appears to have been the death 
of a white officer and several men; while a considerable 
number of the relieving column were rendered useless 


» from wounds, and the enemy greatly encouraged in their 


opposition. To the native mind, Kokofu appeared thence- 
forth a post rendered impregnable by fetish. The column 
retiring from Kokofu was followed up, and a feeble attack 
was made on the Esumeja post, which was, however, 
repulsed without any difficulty. 

On July 9th Sir James Willcocks, with further rein- 
forecements, reached Bekwai; and the final arrangements 
for the advance were commenced. It was, above all 
things, necessary that the route selected should remain a 
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matter of uncertainty, and that even the fact that the 
relief was shortly to be attempted should not leak out, 
With this object a column was despatched to pass through 
Esumeja and make a feint at Kokofu, in order to spread 
the notion that before any column started to relieve 
Kumassi another attack was to be made at that point. 
During the afternoon of July 10th a Haussa soldier 
from the Kumassi garrison reached Esumeja with another 
man. He had started the previous night in a terrific 
storm, but on nearing the Ashanti stockades his comrade 
declined to proceed and tried to return to the fort. In 
this attempt he must have perished, but, nothing is known 
of his fate. With great pluck and coolness the remaining 
soldier determined to try the main road. Under the pro- 
tection of the storm and terrific rain he passed through 
the enemy’s lines, without being seen until the following 
day, when he was fired on by a small picket, and replied, 
killing one of the enemy. He carried despatches from 
Captain Bishop, commanding in Kumassi, announcing that 
the garrison was very hard pressed and that many men 
were dying from starvation and disease. This man’s 
emaciated condition was eloquent of the state to which 
the depleted garrison in Kumassi were reduced, and clearly 
indicated that the relief, to be of any real value, would 
have to be on a complete scale, and not merely consist of 
a fighting column. This must have been evident to Sir 
James Willcocks, for some days previously all consumable 
stores, whether in the possession of individuals or messes, 
had been commandeered and divided up amongst the 
whole force so as to ensure everyone having bare sub- 
sistence. With great care five days’ half-rations were 
thus provided for the whole force. Native ranks carried 
four days’ rations of rice each in their haversacks, as it 
was anticipated that supplies to eke them out would be 
procurable from villages on the route; but there was no 
expectation that such sources would add to the meagre 
amount available for Europeans. On July 12th the 
anxiously expected orders were given for the advance to 
be made on the following day; but, with the exception 
of Colonel Willcocks and his chief staff officer, not a soul 
in camp, whether white or black, knew the road that was 
to be taken. The principal routes available were the 
main coast-road through Esumeja, by which the distant 
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to Kumassi was twenty miles; and a more circuitous route 
through Pekki, which would make the journey about 
twenty-six miles. Each road was beset with great difficul- 
ties, but the latter had the immense advantage of running 
through the friendly territory of Bekwai until within 
eleven miles of Kumassi. It was, however, a mere track, 
not cleared in any portion, and traversing a very difficult 
country ; it was also rendered almost impassable by the 
heavy rains which had fallen incessantly for many days. 

However calmly the military portion of the relieving 
column may have contemplated the approaching march, 
the carriers were terribly frightened, and appear to have 
considered it as little different from a sentence of death. 
Qn the evening of July 12th those required for the follow- 
ing day were therefore placed under sentries to prevent 
them from bolting ; and every precaution that human fore- 
sight could devise was taken to lessen the hazards of a 
march on which so much depended. 

To those who have no experience of African travel it 
is hardly possible to realise the difficulties which the 
relieving column had to face. It consisted of 60 white 
nen, military and civilian, 1000 native soldiers, and 1700 
carriers, with two 75-millimetre guns, four 7-pounders, 
and six Maxims. The total length, when closed up, could 
not be less than four miles; and when fatigue began to 
tell, much more. The road was a mere track, so narrow 
that a man with arms outstretched would have his hands 
torn by the thorns on either side; it passed up and down 
hills, over swamps and rivers; and was crossed in many 
places by huge trees, blown down by tornadoes, over which, 
one by one, each member of the column had to pass. Before 
dlimbing these trees each load had to be taken off the 
bearer’s head and balanced on the trunk while he scrambled 
over. The delays thus caused were incessant, and tedious 
to an incredible degree. 

On July 13th, as dawn was breaking, the head of the 
relieving force filed through the gates of Bekwai; with- 
out pause or hitch, detachment after detachment took up 
its place in the slowly uncoiling column, the carriers with 
the escorts told off for their protection occupying the 
centre. If the question had been merely one of forcing an. 
entry into Kumassi, the task would have been far easier 
of attainment ; but there was the imperative necessity of 

Vol. 193.—No. 386. 2M 
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conveying supplies for the starving garrison, stores for 
the new garrison to be left in the fort, and sufficient food 


and: ammunition to last until the return to Bekwai. It 
was known that‘a great portion of the beleaguered force 
would be unable to walk, and this necessitated a large 
addition to the number of hammocks. 

Very soon after the march commenced it was apparent 
that the Pekki route had been selected in preference to 
the main road. Pekki was fifteen miles distant, and orders 
were given that it was to be the halting place for the first 
day's march. Though it was not necessary to move with 
very great caution until the friendly Bekwai territory had 
been traversed, the progress was slow beyond description, 
Heavy rain had fallen incessantly during the previous 
night, making the already bad track almost: impassable, 
and filling the rivers and streams. The advance-guard 
had continually to halt, while in particularly bad places 
brush wood was cut down in order to form a rough 
corduroyed road; and in more than one instance tempor- 
ary bridges had to be constructed. In a march of this 
description the strain is great on everyone, but falls with 
peculiar intensity: on the rear-guard. In a long line of 
men, embarrassed with carriers and countless loads, large 
gaps must arise in spite of the most strenuous exertions 
When an obstruction causes a halt, the head of the column 
and each successive portion, as it closes up, can rest; but 
unless the halt is of unusual length, the difficulty in front 
has been removed by the time the rear-guard has closed 
up, and the march continues. Hour after hour the slow 
steady advance continued in spite of the rain and swamps, 
until at last, with even less than the usual tropical twi- 
light, the sun went down. The gloom of the forest at 
once gave way to a darkness which could almost be felt, 
It became impossible to see a foot in advance, and each 
man had to grope his way along as best he could. After 
some time the moon rose and made progress slightly 
easier, but the carriers were beginning to tire, and from 
sheer fatigue to drop their loads ; and, once on the ground, 
it was only with great difficulty they were able to replace 
them on their heads. At each stream the officers wer 
obliged to stand at the top of the bank and pull the 
wearied porters up. The crash of boxes, dropped as their 






bearers stumbled over roots, was incessant, and in many 
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eases much of the contents was lost; but the men worked 
magnificently, and eventually the rear-guard reached 
Pekki about 1.30 a.m. without the loss of a single whole 
load, worn out and exhausted, but. satisfied that more 
than half the distance to Kumassi had been covered. 
Leaving Pekki the following morning, July 14th, the 
column soon afterwards became engaged with the Ashantis, 
who fired from the bush and from trees in which they 
were concealed. This was not allowed to causé any ma- 
terial delay. The leading company of the advance-guard, 
under Captain Eden, Second West African Frontier Force, 
supported by half a company of the Sierra Leone Frontier 
Police, under Lieutenant Edwards, and half of another 
company of the Second West African Frontier Force, under 
Lieutenant Swaby, cleared the fetish village of Treda with 
the bayonet, having four casualties. From the state of 
the houses it was evident that the troops had not been 
expected; and many sheep and other provisions were 
captured, which formed a most welcome addition in the 
evening to the scanty European rations. Time having 
been barely given to reform and replenish pouches, the 
advance continued. Several times during the day in- 
éfectual attacks were made on the column, but were 
éasily repulsed, the only casualty being one soldier 
wounded; and just before sundown the village of 
Ekwanta was reached. Here it was decided to halt. As 
night fell Sir James Willcocks summoned the Europeans 
of the force, and gave to everyone the orders for the 
advance on the morrow. In a few stirring sentences he 
declared that at all costs Kumassi must be reached the 
following day. Fully impressed with the supreme import- 
ance of the issue to be decided when the sun again rose, 
the little company dispersed to obtain a few hours’ troubled 


sleep. 

» At daybreak on July 15th, the last stage of the advance 
began. A rapid and deep stream just beyond the village 
qaused considerable delay. The hard work and exposure 
had begun to tell on many ; and one of the officers, ill with 
fever and dysentery, had to be carried. But slowly the 
column: forged on, at every moment expecting to be at- 
tacked; and strained to the utmost by the monotonous 
iilence, only broken by the sound of feet squelching 
through the mud, and the occasional fitful cry of a carrier. 

2M 2 
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As generally happens, the most vulnerable point—in this 
case the line of carriers—was selected to bear the first 
brunt.of contact with the Ashantis. About 3 p.m. a deep 
booming volley from Dane* guns suddenly announced 
that at last the fight had begun. An attack had been 
delivered on the long column of carriers, fortunately ata 
place where there was a section of troops with a Maxim, 
by whom it was immediately repulsed, not, however, 
before serious mischief had been done. As soon as the 
firing commenced the carriers threw their loads away, 
heedless whether they fell on the path or in the bush, and 
rushed wildly forwards or backwards, according to whether 
they were in front of or behind the point attacked, their 
one object being to escape from the dreaded Ashantis, 
In the wild rush officers were knocked down, and nothing 
stopped the panic-stricken crowd till they were so closely 
jammed that any further movement became impossible, 
Rice bags, medicine chests, ammunition, food, were scat- 
tered in every direction, some in the water, some in the 
low bushes along the track, many being broken and their 
contents scattered on every side. With incredible exer- 
tions the carriers were eventually disentangled, the loads 
collected and the column straightened out. This had 
hardly been done when the Sierra Leone Police, who had 
been scouting admirably the whole way, reported a 
stockade just ahead. A heavy fire was almost at once 
opened by the Ashantis from the front and right, and 
another attempt was made on the carriers, only to be 
again repulsed. 

The millimetre guns and three 7-pounders were then 
_ brought into action, supported by three Maxims. These 
kept up a steady fire on the first stockade, and on another 
which flanked it on the right. Under cover of the artillery 
six companies were extended, three facing towards Kumassi 
and three at an angle to the others, facing some rising 
ground from which a strong fire was being delivered by 
the Ashantis. As soon as this movement was completed, 
Sir James Willcocks ordered the ‘cease fire’; and it speaks 
volumes for the work done by the_ officers that the men 
who'a few months before had been undisciplined savages 


* ‘Dane guns’—the ordinary name for the long-barrelled guns used ly 
the Ashantis, which carry a number of slugs and other projectiles, and make 
a very loud-report. 
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obeyed the order even at the crisis of the fight with a 


promptitude which would have been noticeable on a field 
day. The sudden cessation of fire and the stillness fol- 
lowing the previous din appear to have impressed the 
Ashantis, who failed to understand what the order por- 
tended; for they in their turn stopped firing, and many 
of them rose from the shelters behind which they had 
been crouching to discover what the sudden silence meant. 
It was not long before they knew. The ‘charge’ rang 
out, and with hurrahs and shouts the two lines swept 
onwards, bayoneting all they came across and clearing the 
stockade immediately. 

The success of the movement was never for an instant 
in doubt. Kumassi was relieved; and the West African 
troops had proved that, properly handled and led, they 
were more than a match for the much-vaunted Ashantis. 
There was no hesitation when once the order to charge 
was given, although the troops knew they were moving 
against men who had inflicted several reverses upon them, 
and over whom, till then, they had never scored a success. 
It was known that the enemy had an immense numerical 
superiority ; and to fight an unseen enemy, sheltered be- 
hind stockades at only a few yards’ distance, has a demo- 
ralising effect against which even white troops are not 
always proof. 

The pursuit was maintained for a sufficient distance to 
ensure the safe passage of the long column behind; and 
the war-camp from which the stockade had been gar- 
risoned was burnt. Inside the stockade there was ample 
evidence of the execution done by the millimetre guns. 
The trees had been splintered, and the trunks which 
formed the breastwork were scattered in all directions. 
Before the rear-guard could pass through night fell, and 
it was necessary to light matches so as to avoid bodies in 
every stage of mutilation from the effect of the bursting 
shells. A short distance further on, the main road was 
struck, well metalled and raised on a causeway. The wild 
theers which had broken out when the road was reached 
gradually died away, and a supreme silence took its place, 
everyone waiting to catch some sound from the fort. 
Deep in each heart was a fear, too solemn to be spoken. 
Had Kumassi fallen, and was the relief too late? If not, 
why this ominous stillness? At length the head of the 
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column passed into a clearing, and the fort gleamed in 


the moonlight at some little distance to the left; almost 
at the same moment a bugle rang out the ‘ general salute,’ 
The fort still stood. It was answered by cheer after cheer 
from the advancing troops, whose pent-up feelings could 
at last find vent. 

A few moments later the garrison, emerging from the 
fort, learnt, at last, that the relief had been accomplished, 
and that the days of horror and uncertainty were happily 
at anend. Tothe most casual observer the terrible results 
of the siege were only too obvious. The three white 
officers—Captain Bishop in command, Assistant Inspector 
Ralp, hand Dr Hay—were careworn and emaciated ; and 
some of the garrison had died from starvation and weak- 
ness while the shells of the relieving column were actually 
flying over the fort. 

Kumassi was no place to stay in, and on July 17th the 
return to Bekwai was commenced ; but it was necessarily 
slow owing to the state of the relieved garrison. The 
experiences of July 15th had been more than sufficient 
for the Ashantis; and no attempt was made to molest 
the column, the last portion of which reached Bekwai on 
July 20th, much worn and exhausted from fatigue and 
scanty food, rations for two and a half days, eked out with 
supplies from the medical stores, having had to last over 
seven. 

It is always an invidious and disagreeable task to 
criticise adversely the work of a lady, especially when it 
purports to be a truthful account of deeds and dangers 
which she witnessed and shared. But those who con- 
tribute to contemporary history are under a special obliga- 
tion to be accurate, because they write of deeds yet fresh 
in the public memory, and pass judgment direct or indirect 
on those who are still alive. It seems to us that Lady 
Hodgson, in her account of the ‘Siege of Kumassi,’ has 
unnecessarily gone out of her way to cast a slur on some 
of her husband’s late subordinates, and on others of whom 
she knew even less. Not only has she brought very grave 
charges against Captain Davidson Houston, who was 
Acting Resident at Kumassi, but she has passed strictures 
not less ridiculous than uncalled-for on the movements of 
the relieving force. In several places the reflections made 
on the Acting Resident are difficult-to reconcile with the 
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statement that she never discussed important matters 
with her husband—unless they are to be considered as the 
repetitions of irresponsible gossip.* 

One passage in Lady Hodgson’s book t must be quoted 
at length, because it not only contains serious charges 
against the relief column, but is full of inaccuracies which 
are not easily detected, and yet combine to give a very 
false impression. : 

~*Tt was only a few hours after Major Morris had left 
{Mampon] that a letter written in French arrived from Colonel 
Wilkinson, who it then appeared was in command of the ad- 
yance guard of the relief column. This letter contained the 
first authentic news which the Governor had received since the 
2th April, and although it told him plainly that a column was 
on its way up, it did not inspire hope that it would reach 
Kumassi by the 15th July. .. . A request was made in the 
letter that all available Haussas should be sent from N’kwanta 
to Esumeja, and I remember saying to my husband, “ Well, 
how did they expect us to be able to convoy the mission- 
aries, loyal kings and chiefs, carriers, and, in fact, all the 
party, safely out of Ashanti if we were deprived of all our 
troops, and why could they not have reversed the position 
and hurried up with their available troops to our relief at 
Kumassi?” When I made this remark we did not know, as 
we learnt subsequently, that one of the many letters which my 
husband had sent from the fort, written in French, saying that 
the provisions would only last until the 23rd June, had safely 
passed through the rebel lines and been delivered. As all the 
world knows, the fort was relieved on the 15th July; and tome 
itseems strange that as the situation at Kumassi was known to 
the officer commanding the relief column, operations were not 
hurried on, and the difficulties due to weather, the state of the 
wads, and fatigué, overcome at once, as they were overcome 
three weeks later when the troops forming the relief column 


Were moved up at a rate quite unknown to the column since its 


formation, Why was there so.long a halt at Prahsu, which 
is certainly not the most pleasant of places to spend a fortnight 
at? It was said that the delay was due to waiting for a gun, 
which after all was not employed in raising the siege; but I 
am not sure of the authenticity of this statement, for my 
husband would never talk to me about important official 
matters, nor would he satisfy my natural curiosity.’ 


It will be observed that Lady Hodgson states that 
* ‘Siege of Kumassl,’ pp. 108, 104,'. + Zbid., pp. 282, 283, 
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Colonel Wilkinson requested that ‘all available Hausedg 
should be sent from N’kwanta,’ and a fewlines further on 
confuses this with a demand that ‘all the troops’ should 
be despatched. * It is inconceivable that, out of the large 
column of six hundred men which marched out of Kumasgj 
with the Governor, some could not have been spared to 
assist in the succour of the attenuated garrison left behind, 
Sufficient troops would still have been left to convoy the 
retreating column to the coast, and furnish the guards 
of honour, which in the circumstances might surely have 
been dispensed with. What renders the refusal of Colonel 
Wilkinson’s request—for it was refused—yet more in- 
comprehensible is that Sir Frederick Hodgson’s return, 
dated July 24th, gave 118 as the total casualties of every 
kind to his column.t A moment's consideration ought 
surely to have shown Lady Hodgson that no comparison 
is possible between a column hampered with a long train 
of porters carrying provisions for the garrison to be left 
in Kumassi, and moving through a hostile and exception. 
ally difficult country, and a column moving through a 
friendly country, in which provisions were obtainable, 
such as the retiring force found when once the Ofin River 
was erossed. 

Not satisfied, however, with this perversion of Colonel 
Wilkinson’s request for ‘all available Haussas’ from the 
Governor's column, Lady Hodgson proceeds to reflect on 
the manner in which the advance of the relief colum 
was conducted. She says that one of the many letters 
sent from the fort, and written in French, stating that 
provisions could only last until the 23rd June, had safely 
passed through the rebels’ lines and been delivered. 

Here we come to a question of fact. The despatch to 
which we have already referred as received by Colonel 
Wilkinson on the 22nd of June at Bekwai, mentioned the 
20th of June as the last day to which the garrison could 
hold out on reduced rations. This despatch was not 
received by Sir James Willcocks until the 25th.t Ob 
viously, if the communication of the Governor was to be 
implicitly trusted, Kumassi had fallen two days befor 
Colonel Wilkinson received this despatch, and five days 





* _ italics are ours. + ‘London Gazette,’ December 4th, 1900, 
.¢ ‘Relief of Kumassi,’ p. 138, 
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before it reached Sir James Willcocks. If Lady Hodgson 
has not confused the date of the departure of the Governor 
from Kumassi (June 23rd) with the date (June 20th) 
mentioned in this despatch, she must have knowledge of 
another despatch sent by the Governor but never received 
by Sir James Willcocks. 

This is a point of no little importance and merits 
serious attention. The task that the relieving column 
had to attempt was to reach Kumassi in the face of grave 
natural difficulties and the active hostility of the Ashantis, 
before famine and sickness should have compelled the fort 
tesurrender. For this, time was the all-important factor ; 
and it was essential that every effort should be made to 
inform the advancing column accurately on this subject, 
so that they might know the exact period at their dis- 
posal, Sir James Willcocks states * that on June 12th he 
received a letter from Sir F. Hodgson fixing June 11th 
as the last date to which, with reduced rations, the fort 
could hold out. Certainly this letter cannot be said to 
have correctly described the position inside Kumassi, when 
itis remembered that the Governor did not leave the fort 
util June 23rd, and that the garrison held out for three 
weeks longer. Sir James Willcocks appears to have been 
dubious of the amount of dependence to be placed on this 
letter, for he hastened forward troops, ‘ hoping that the 
statement re food supplies might not be exactly accurate.’ t 
Subsequent events fully justified his doubts on the subject. 
The letter in question was not received till after the date 
beyond which it was said that the fort could not hold out; 
and then, to confuse matters still more, on June 25th 
another letter{ in French arrived from Kumassi fixing 
June 20th as the limit up to which the fort could be 
maintained. Careful search has failed to reveal any 
further letter until the despatch announcing the departure 
of the Governor on June 23rd reached Sir James Willcocks 
at Fumsu on July 4th. We therefore cannot avoid con- 
duding that Lady Hodgson’s mention of a despatch, fixing 
June 23rd as the date up to which the fort would be 
maintained, is another instance of inaccuracy on her part. 

If such inaccuracies are to be condemned, it is still 





* ‘London Gazette,’ December 4th, 1900, p. 8205, paragraph 6, 
t Ibid, t ‘Relief of Kumassi,’ p, 138, 
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more unfortunate that Lady Hodgson proceeds to sneep 
at the methods employed by the officer commanding 
the relief column. There were many incidents in the 
Governor's retreat, of which Lady Hodgson was an eye. 
witness, which might have given her ample scope to 
employ her critical faculties, without discussing a subject 
of which she could know nothing save by hearsay, and on 
which her opinion could not be of the least value. 

When Sir James Willcocks reached Prahsu on June 
8th, he found the wire broken down beyond the Prah, 
with no supplies in any quantity further ahead. The 
only troops available were the small number he had 
himself brought up; and these were at once pushed for- 
ward to occupy Bekwai in co-operation with the foree 
which had fallen back from Kwissa. As fast as troops 
arrived from the coast they were sent forward, and every 
exertion was made to hurry up stores for victualling the 
fort, without which relief would have been merely nominal. 
If, instead of remaining at Prahsu, the officer in command 
had himself gone forward, he would have lost control of 
the expedition and have lapsed into the position of an 
officer commanding acolumn. Until he was in a condition 
to make a definite forward movement, with his base 
secure, it would have been an inexcusable blunder to rush 
ahead, merely to be in his turn cut off and isolated. It 
follows, therefore, that the imputation of unnecessary 
delay, cast upon the relieving force, is absolutely un 
founded. If this be the case, no language, in our opinion, 
is sufficiently severe to condemn the publication of such 
statements as these, calculated to throw discredit on a 
brilliant soldier and his men, by whom every effort was 
made, in the most discouraging circumstances, to fulfils 
task which ought never to have been laid upon them. 

We have noticed Lady Hodgson’s narrative at con- 
siderable length, because her position, as the wife of the 
late Governor of the Gold Coast, is likely to confer upon 
her statements and opinions a circulation and a credence 
which we regret to say we do not think they deserve. 
We may now pass to the more agreeable task of sketching 
the events which concluded the campaign. These events 
are fully told in ‘The Ashanti Campaign of 1900,’ by 
Colonel Montanaro and Captain Armitage, and in ‘The 
Relief of Kumasi,’ by Captain Biss. The latter work is 
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somewhat marred by an unfortunate exuberance of style; 
but it is nevertheless an interesting narrative of per. 
sonal experiences and well worth perusal. ‘The Ashanti 
Campaign’ is, undoubtedly, the best account yet published 


of the whole course of operations. The authors haye 


divided their task, and are to be congratulated on the 
manner in which it is performed. Both have written 
plain straightforward narratives, devoid of innuendo, and 
have only commented on matters about which they am 
justified in expressing an opinion. We confidently recom. 
mend their book to those who are interested in a unique 
campaign, which has brought into prominence the soldierly 
qualities of our West African troops. 

On the return of the relieving column to Bekwai, affair 
began rapidly to mend. A reinforcement, under Colonel 
Morland, had arrived from Cape Coast. After a day’s rest 
Sir James Willcocks decided to make another attack on 
Kokofu. For this purpose a column was despatched under 
Colonel Morland, which surprised the enemy at breakfast 
and completely routed them, killing several without the 
loss of a man. Flying columns were sent out in every 
direction to smash up the various war-camps scattered 
through the country. Most of these columns met with 
considerable opposition, but in every case were completely 
successful. When the country south of Kumassi had been 
cleared of the enemy, the headquarters were transferred 
from Bekwai to Kumassi, and the remaining portion of 
the country similarly cleared. 

Several days north of Kumassi lies Kintampo, the most 
southerly station of a protectorate known as the Northen 
Territories. When Major Morris was summoned to assist 
the Kumassi garrison, a considerable force was left behind 
to hold this place and the remainder of the country. 
Although there was no reason to suppose that the rising 
had spread so far north, no little anxiety was felt a 
to what might have occurred; and it was impossible to 
obtain any authentic information. A strong column was 
therefore sent up with supplies to replenish the stores, 
which must necessarily have been exhausted some time 
previously. The column returned, having found tha 
Major Sheppard, upon whom the command had devolvel 
after Major Morris's departure, had successfully maintaine 
order, and that everything was in a satisfactory state. 
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The operations were not carried on without consider- 
able losses on our side. -The total number of Europeans 
of all ranks at any time in the field did not exceed 280 ; of 
these 9 were killed, 7 died of disease, 52 were wounded, 
invalided. In the native ranks, numbering about 3800, 
14 were killed or missing, 680 wounded, 102 died of disease. 
Of the carriers, about 10,000 in number, 45 were killed or 
wounded, 430 died of disease, and 50 native levies were 
killed. This total is not small, but it would have been 
very much greater but for the splendid work of the 
medical officers, under Dr McDowell, C.M.G., to whom Sir 
James Willcocks in his despatches draws well-deserved 
attention. 

By the middle of November 1900, the work of the 
punitive columns was completed, and the Ashantis had no 
desire for further fighting. They had fought well, and can 
ertainly claim for the future the treatment due to a 
brave, if barbarous enemy. While we fully admit that 
their customs and many fetish rites are repugnant to 
tivilised ideas, it is a great mistake to consider the Ashantis 
as devoid of morality. That they certainly are not so, the 
negotiations which preceded Major Morris's arrival at 
Kumassi clearly prove. An armistice had been arranged, 
during which one of the refugees was shot while searching 
for food; and the Ashantis at once sent in word that the 
oeeurrence was an accident, the man having been killed by 
one of their force who was unaware of the arrangement. 
Again, in spite of the fact that, under the rules of war, no 
beleaguered post would be allowed reinforcements during 
anarmistice, the Ashantis permitted Major Morris's column 
© pass, unopposed, over two stockades and through a large 
war-camp. It should be stated, in explanation of what 
might seem to have been a breach of the armistice on our 


‘part, that Major Morris had no notion that an armistice 


had been made; while, on the other hand, the Governor 
was equally unaware that Major Morris was approaching. 
Upon the whole, the character of the natives is such that 
ina few years, under reasonable government, this colony 
should develope large resources and be a valuable imperial 


possession. 
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Art. X—THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


1. Regina v. Cockerton. Judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, December 20th, 1900. 

2. Rex v. Cockerton. Judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
April Ist, 1901. 

3. Education in the Nineteenth Century. Edited by R. D, 
Roberts. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 


By a singular chance the first parliamentary year of the 
second term of office of the present Unionist Govern. 
ment is marked, like the first year of its first term, bya 
necessity for partial, and an opportunity for comprehen 
sive, educational reform. In 1896 the exigency was created 
by the promises very properly given by members of the 
ministry, before the general election of the preceding year, 
that something should be done to relieve the ‘intolerable 
strain’ from which the voluntary schools were suffering, 
owing to unexpected developments of the educational 
system established in 1870. In the present instance the 
need for some immediate legislation is due to the discovery, 
assuming the Cockerton judgment to be finally confirmed, 
that some interesting and apparently popular develop 
ments of school board work are illegal, and, unless the 
law is altered, or private benevolence steps in, will have 
to be pulled up short. 

The increasing difficulties of the voluntary schools had, 
in 1896, shown the evils of piecemeal legislation; while 
the report of the Royal Commission presided over by Mr 
Bryce, indicating the lines on which reorganisation should 
proceed in the sphere of secondary education, had 
strengthened the case for comprehensive reform. That 
report produced a marked effect on public opinion, and 
it was well calculated to do so. It was, in the best sense 
of the word, a liberal document. It recognised to the full 
the good work that was being dome by existing agencies 
of divers kinds—grammar schools, higher grade elemen 
tary schools in their more advanced developments, and 
private schools; and, while pointing out quite clearly the 
nature of existing deficiencies —the overlappings- and 
waste in some directions, the actual want of adequate 
educational supply in others—sketched out a system 
under which educational resources might be economise(, 
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filled up, and continuity secured, without. any loss 
of the variety congenial to the national temper and called 
for by national requirements. 
. The Government were by no means blind to the legis- 
lative possibilities of the situation thus presented. They 
were constrained by considerations alike of honour and 
of policy to make some provision for the relief of volun- 
tary schools, still educating more than half of the working- 
dass children of the nation, from a pressure for which 
their managers were in no sense responsible, and which 
had arisen from the gradual elevation of Departmental 
ideals in regard’ to primary education and sanitary re- 
quirements. Ministers sought to combine the fulfilment 
of this clear and unquestioned obligation with a scheme 
of legislation that would provide local authorities, re- 
smbling, in the main, the type indicated by the Bryce 
Commission, for the reorganisation of secondary education, 
but capable also of undertaking the supervision and control 
gdelementary education within their respective areas. 
This potential union of local educational adminis- 
tration was attempted not by any general and sweeping 
provision for the concentration of powers, but by a com- 
plex combination of clauses, which, whatever their theo- 
tetical justification, lent themselves with unfortunate 
wadiness to the arts of obstruction. Thus the local 
educational authority—an education committee which 
was to be appointed by the County Council from within 
and without its own body, with the proviso that the 
County Council members were to be in a majority—was 
tact as, and be substituted for, the school attendance 
cmmittee for every school district in the county not 
having a school board of its own and not being a non- 
county borough. Moreover, it might by agreement with 


the Education Department take over the administration 


af the duties of the Department in regard to the monies 
povided by Parliament, either for primary education or 
for science and art teaching, in relation to any schools in 
the county, and ‘in respect of securing and certifying the 
dliciency of schools in the county ’—a very important and 
Wide-reaching provision: Further, if any school board 
Weredeclared by the Education Department tobe in default, 
the education authority for the county comprising the dis- 
ict in question might, by order, be constituted the schoo] 
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board for the district and clothed with all its powers, 


Finally, by what was known as the ‘suicide clause,’ it was 
provided that any school board might agree with the 
educational authority in their county to transfer their 
schools to its care, and then apply to the Education 
Department for an order of dissolution. To the provisions 
just enumerated must be added, in connexion with elemen- 
tary education, that which would have empowered the 
new county educational authority to administer a special 
aid grant of four shillings per scholar, either in voluntary 
or in technically ‘necessitous’ board schools. 

The total effect of the Bill of 1896, if it had become 
law, would have been, not indeed to disestablish school 
boards, especially where they were doing well and enjoy- 
ing general esteem, but practically to put a stop to the 
further extension of that type of educational administra- 
tion, and to create a definite parliamentary and adminis- 
trative presumption in favour of the concentration of all 
local responsibility for education of all kinds—under the 
university standard, and with the exception of non-local 
public schools—in the hands of a county authority of the 
type recommended by the Bryce Commission for the con- 
trol of the secondary sphere. 

Such, we say, would apparently have been the general 
result of the legislation attempted in 1896 if it had been 
placed on the statute book; and, having regard to the 
stage of development which public opinion on educational 
questions had then reached, it is quite a tenable view that 
no more could have been attempted with any prospectof 
success. Unfortunately, whatever prospect of success even 
so existed was destroyed through a combination of causes 
which may be very briefly referred to. In the first place, 
the Radical opposition, smarting from their recent disas 
trous overthrow at the polls, clutched eagerly at the 
earliest opportunity of inflicting a parliamentary check 
on their victorious opponents. They had still, in many 
cases, been cherishing the hope that the denominational 
schools would be gradually starved out; and the propos 

tion that Parliament should be committed to the practical 
assertion of the principle that those schools were a pe 
manently integral part of the educational system of th 
country roused the strongest resentment among thow 
whose aspirations it set at naught. They constituted,# 
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they had long constituted, the most strenuously combative 
section of the Liberal party, and they rallied with all the 
joy of battle round Sir William Harcourt, whose parlia- 
mentary instinct showed him that the Education Bill 
offered exceptional opportunities for the infliction of 
inconvenience and possibly even discomfiture on the 
Government. 

All this would not. have mattered much, or at least 
would not have been fatal, if there had been any enthu- 
siasm for the Bill pervading the great ministerial majority; 
but the fact was otherwise. The country gentlemen, who 
form so important, and in many cases so predominating, 
an element on the County Councils, had not been ade- 
quately, if at all, consulted on the question whether they 
felt willing and able to undertake the very considerable 
addition to their responsibilities involved in the charge of 
secondary, and in an uncertain but large degree of primary 
education within their areas. They had had but a limited 
experience of educational work; they had not thought the 
matterover; and they were annoyed at not having had their 
opinion, on an issue so important to them, taken before 
the Government introduced the Bill. Further, there was, 
on the ministerial side, an appreciable amount of some- 
thing approaching to disaffection among the representa- 
tives of the non-county boroughs at the idea of the sub- 
jection of those communities, in respect of their educational 
affairs, to the control of the county authority. It was 
indeed the strength, real or supposed, of this borough 
feeling that led to the concession, made by Mr Balfour in 
an unwary moment, which was the proximate cause of the 
withdrawal of the whole Bill. He discerned, or thought 
he discerned, that there existed so considerable a body of 
sentiment in favour of urban educational autonomy that, 

| with a view to conciliating it, he actually accepted an 
amendment withdrawing boroughsof overtwenty thousand 
inhabitants from the control of the county educational 
authority. The result of this amendment, if it had been 
embodied in law, would have been the creation of a crowd 
of separate educational authorities over the country so 
umerous as to be beyond all hope of effectual supervision. 
To proceed with a Bill including such a modification, or 
to withdraw such a concession when once made, appeared 


equally impossible. Mr Balfour accordingly announced 
Vol. 198.—No. 386, 2N 
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that, having regard to the mass of amendments awaiting 
consideration, and the feeling shown ‘in different quarters 
of the House towards the measure as a whole, the Govern- 
ment had decided not to proceed with it. 

The announcement was received with joyous acclama- 
tions from the Radical benches, and with a sense of pro- 
found humiliation among all the more thoughtful members 
of the Unionist. party, aswell as, we can hardly doubt, 
among an appreciable nuniber of the more far-sighted 
and patriotic members of the Opposition. Here in fact 
was one of the most striking evidences of the power 
wielded by a reckless minority of the House of Commons 
to prevent the progress of constructive legislation approved 
in its general scope by almost all the best expert authority, 
and so to throw back indefinitely the settlement of a great 
national problem. Here, at the same time, it must be 
admitted, was conclusive evidence of the absolute necessity, 
under parliamentary conditions as they now exist, not 
only that a ministry, however powerful, should follow 
sound principles of legislation, but that, if national eduea- 
tion is the matter in hand, at least one or two minister 
of cabinet rank, in each House, should possess deep and 
earnest educational convictions, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 

Had Mr Balfour’sconductof the Bill of 1896 been marked 
by the resolution, energy, and resource which distinguished 
Mr Forster's struggle in putting through the Education 
Act of 1870, when an important section of the ministerial 
party were in bitter opposition to him, the ignominiow 
fiasco of which we have spoken would not have occurred. 
Further, if the Government had been to any extent 
dominated by a sense of the soundness of the principles 
involved in the Bill of 1896, they would not have allowed 
the Parliament elected in 1895 to run out without making 
any further attempt to induce it to settle the questionof 
the constitution and powers of local educational authorities 
on a broad and permanent basis. As it was, Minister 
were content with passing; in ensuing years, Acts pre 
viding for aid grants, first to voluntary schools, and then 
to necessitous board schools, and subsequently for ther 
organisation of the Central Education Authority in Londo 
All these things were doubtless necessary. Without the 
aid grant, the voluntary schools, in many cases, could ” 
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have continued in existence. But, given as it was given, 
the measure for their relief was a piece of altogether in- 
adequate and unworthy patchwork. It relieved their im- 
mediate necessity ; but it provided no permanent means 
of dealing with a situation always changing, steadily and 
surely, and in some important districts rapidly, to their 
disadvantage. 

The Board of Education Act of 1899 was doubtless, 
potentially at any rate, a really important and valuable 
measure. It rendered possible, if it cannot be said to 
have at once established, a central unity of educational 
administration and supervision. Such a unity is unques- 
tionably necessary for the evolution of any approach to a 
comprehensive and duly co-ordinated national system of 
primary and secondary education. But it has never been 
suggested that the work of the Central Authority in the 
sphere of secondary education should be more than super- 
visory of, or at the outside supplementary to, that of local 
authorities charged with the direct treatment of the sub- 
ject. Until, therefore, new local authorities with the 
fequisite powers have been established, there can be’ no 
hope that the problem will be effectively grappled with. 

' Meanwhile, the events of the past twelve months, and 
notably the legal decision in the Cockerton case, have 
brought about an impasse from which it is absolutely 
Necessary that Parliament should provide some way of 
escape. A full narrative of the circumstances out of 
Which that case has arisen would illustrate at almost 
every point the manifold disadvantages inevitably re- 
sulting from a long series of piecemeal legislation in the 
educational sphere, accompanied and followed by a mass 
f casual, though as a rule well-meant, administration, 
.% the part of both central and local authorities. We 
all, of course, extremely proud of the entire detach- 
tient from one another of our legislative, executive, and 
judicial systems, and smile at its occasional inconveniences. 
But when it results in the judicial prohibition of methods 
by which administrative authorities have sought to carry 
out the intentions of Parliament in the interests of the 
himbler classes of the population, the situation, while un- 
testionably grotesque, becomes very serious. 
“A considerable number of school’ boards have en- 
oured to meet the intellectual requirements of their 
2N2 
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districts by methods proceeding beyond the actual obliga. 
tions laid on them by Parliament. They have done this 
in various ways. In the first place, they have included in 
their system of teaching for their higher classes instruction 
in a variety of subjects—some literary, some mathemati- 
cal, and some scientific—which are optionally included in 
the Elementary Education Code, and for the successful 
teaching of which, as ‘specific subjects’ beyond and above 
the three R’s, particular grants were, until last year, 
obtainable. In the second place, they have arranged for 
the giving, in parts of many of their schools, of instruction 
in science and art of a more advanced character, in accord- 
ance with the ‘ Directory’ of the Science and Art Depart 
ment at South Kensington, entitling them, on satisfactory 
reports from the inspectors of that Department, to receive 
its grants, in addition to whatever they may earn from 
the Elementary Education Department at Whitehall. In 
the third place, they have maintained evening classes, 
which in the seventies and early eighties were practically 
evening elementary schools for young people beyond school 
age, but which, as the elementary day school system has 
raised the average of intellectual development and de 
mand, have become schools giving education to a very 
large extent of a secondary character. 

It can hardly, we think, be doubted that in the dis 
charge of all these three classes of supererogatory functions 
the school boards had in general the sanction, and even 
in many cases the direct encouragement, of the Central 
Education Authorities. As to the first, indeed, no question 
could arise, seeing that it involved only the teaching o 
subjects which were expressly included in the Education 
Code, and made the means of earning specific grants. Nor 
is there now any dispute as to the legality of the appli 
tion of the rates, whether for the construction or for the 
maintenance of higher grade schools of that particular 
type. The difficulty, which has arisen through the de 
allowance by Mr Cockerton, as auditor, of certain pay 
ments made by the London School Board, relates to thow 
day schools which have a science school section drawitg 
a South Kensington grant, and to the advanced evening 
continuation schools, at least in so far as used by adults 
So far, all the judges, of both courts, before whom th 
question has come have declared illegal the application d 
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funds derived from the school board rate to schools of 
these two latter classes; and the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, as given by the Master of the Rolls on April Ist, 
pronounces in the same sense with regard to all science 
and art teaching of the South Kensington type in any 
schools maintained by school boards. 

Sir John Gorst, in his speech in the House of Commons 
on March 5th, 1901, brought forward several extracts from 
the correspondence of the Education Department at various 
dates from 1884 onwards, conveying the view of the law 
which the judges have now confirmed in regard to the 
establishment of higher grade day schools or departments 
of day schools of the South Kensington or advanced science 
type. There is no gainsaying evidence of this description 
—for example a letter to the Hanley School Board of 1892 
which is quoted as saying that— 


‘the higher section of the Higher Grade School organised as 
proposed, and receiving grants from the Science and Art 
Department as an organised Science School, would not be a 
Public Elementary School, nor could the cost of the erection 
of the premises in which it was to be conducted be included 
in a loan sanctioned by this [the Education] Department ’— 
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and the Vice-President offered a good deal more to the 
same effect. 

On the other side, however, evidence, which it seems 
equally impossible to gainsay, is put forward in the March 
number of the ‘School Board Gazette,’ the official organ 
of the Association of School Boards in England and Wales. 
We have no sympathy with the tone adopted by this 
publication towards the Vice-President of the Council, 
but we cannot suppose that the committee of the Associa- 
tion responsible for its conduct would be parties to any 
deliberate misrepresentation of the documents on which 
they rely. They state, then, not only that the Education 
Department, with Mr Acland in the Cabinet as Vice-Presi- 
dent, sanctioned a loan by the Manchester Board for 
building a higher grade school, which was stated in the 
letter of application to ‘embrace an organised science 
school,’ but that a like application was granted by the 
present Education Department so recently as October 1899. 
In that case the South Shields School Board, we are told, 
desired and obtained the Department's authorisation of a 
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loan for the construction of a school which was described 
as ‘specially designed for the purpose of a higher grade 
department, with facilities for a science school course 
under the Department of Science and Art.’ We are not 
prepared, without examining the archives of the Educa- 
tion Department ourselves, to accept the conclusion of the 
‘School Board Gazette’ that the science school section 
of a higher grade school ‘ has all along been regarded as 
perfectly legal by the Education Department.’ It rather 
appears to us that the Education Department has had no 
consistent policy; and that while sanction for loans for 
schools of the type in question may have occasionally been 
refused, and their maintenance expenses may have been oe. 
casionally disallowed by Local Government Board auditors, 
the general course of events was such as to encourage 
spirited school boards to face any legal risk there might 
be in embarking upon science teaching of the more ad- 
vanced type for which South Kensington grants were 
obtainable. 

It appears, moreover, from correspondence quoted by 
the ‘School Board Gazette,’ that they were expressly in- 
cited to that course by letters and emissaries from the 
Science and Art Department. The incitements quoted, 
and in particular a letter to the Halifax School Board, are 
of the date 1887, at which time there was no machinery 
other than that of school boards generally available for 
the diffusion of systematic scientific instruction. It might 
seem likely that the Science and Art Department would 
have largely, if not entirely, ceased to use its persuasion 
with school boards for the adoption of its science courses 
since 1889, when the responsibility for aiding the supply 
of technical instruction was imposed upon, or at least 
offered to, county and borough councils and urban sani: 
tary authorities. The offer was very generally accepted 
by local authorities throughout the country; and_ their 
educational operations were greatly facilitated by the ex: 
tremely elastic interpretation which the South Kensington 
Department, to which the general supervision of this new 
educational development was intrusted, felt justified in 
giving to the word ‘technical.’ Yet, even so, the efforts 
of the Department to enlist the co-operation of school 
boards in the spread of systematic science teaching com 
tinued down to 1895-6, And even if, as we believe, those 
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efforts have since ceased, the memory of the solicitations 
brought to bear upon school boards, for many years, by 
South Kensington, could not fail to remain with them, as 
at least a strong encouragement to the belief that there 
had been nothing seriously irregular in the course of 
action towards which it endeavoured, often successfully, 
to persuade them. 

_ We must take it now that the course of action to which 
school boards were at one period incited by the Science 
and Art Department, and in regard to which they received 
sometimes dissuasion and sometimes encouragement from 
the Education Department at Whitehall—both of which 
Departments were nominally all the time under the same 
chief—was contrary to the law. It does not seem to be a 
case for blaming anyone; but the fact that both central 
and local educational: authorities from time to time felt 
constrained to countenance or adopt measures of doubtful 
legality in the interest of the better discharge of their 
duty towards the rising generation, affords a striking 
illustration of the need for the embodiment of clear and 
consecutive thought in our legislation. 

The history of the circumstances which gave rise to 
the evening continuation school difficulty, if we had space 
to give it in full, would illustrate the same point in a 
striking manner. As has been already mentioned, the 
évening classes held in elementary schools were for a 
considerable period nothing more than evening elemen- 
tary schools. The ordinary day-school code of the 
Elementary Education Department at Whitehall had a 
few articles dealing with evening schools, whose scholars 
were all to be in the elementary standards and between 
theages of twelve and twenty-one. But from being, in the 
dldsense of the word, night schools for the benefit of those 
who for any reason had failed to attend any elementary 
shools at the proper age, they became to a large extent 
schools for the benefit of those who at any age wished 
to'take up a course of more advanced studies. In 1890 
the Department removed from the code the requirement 
that. every scholar in evening schools must take some 
standard subject. In 1892 a separate code was issued for 
the evening schools ; and in 1893 there came into force 
Mr Acland's code, which removed the age limit of twenty- 
one and practically threw open the evening schools to all 
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forms of higher education. Since then these schools have 
included in their curriculum such subjects as modern 
languages, political economy, science, mathematics, and 
many branches of technical instruction. Nevertheless 
they were still called elementary schools, and received 
in 1900 grants of close upon 200,000/. from the Whitehall 
Department. Several of these evening schools are held 
in, and conducted by the managers of, voluntary schools, 

It is no matter of surprise that the managers of the 
evening schools, or, as they have latterly been called, 
evening continuation schools, felt quite secure, in view 
of the action of the Education Department, as to the 
legality of applying the school board rate to the mainte. 
nance of these institutions. But Mr Justice Wills, in his 
judgment in the Cockerton case, brushed aside contemptu- 
ously the argument which had been advanced on behalf 
of the London School Board—that the action to which 
we have referred on the part of the Department 


‘sets the School Board free to teach, at the expense of the 
ratepayers, to adults and to children indiscriminately, the 
higher mathematics, advanced chemistry both theoretical and 
practical, political economy, art of a kind wholly beyond any- 
thing that can be taught to children, French, German, history, 
and [ know not what’—as the ‘ne plus ultra of extravagance; 


We entirely agree with the learned judge that any such 
developments of the administration of Acts ‘of which 
the primary object was elementary education, and the 
whole object was education for children,’ ought to be the 
result of a fresh Act of Parliament and not of Depart- 
mental action. But, with all respect, we cannot but feel 
that the practice of the Department under successive 
Ministers of different political parties was distinctly cal- 
culated to encourage in the school boards a belief that 
a free interpretation of their legal powers in regard to 
rating was looked upon with no disfavour at headquarters. 
In these circumstances the responsibility for the temper 
out of which illegality has grown rests, as it seems to ws, 
with the central rather than with the local authority. 

In this connexion it is worthy of notice that there are 
places where the Whitehall Department and the South 
Kensington Department, which have always been techti- 
cally two branches of the same office, and which wer 
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actually understood to be merged by the Act of 1899, have 
contributed, under the conditions they respectively en- 
force, to similar and competing schools. Thuson one side 
of a street there is an evening continuation school with 
grants from Whitehall subject to the 17s. 6d. limit, and 
for the rest maintained out of the (unlimited) school 
board rate; while on the other side, competing for the 
same scholars, is a school on much the same lines sup- 
ported by the technical instruction committee of the 
borough council, by means of a rate not exceeding a 
penny in the pound, with, possibly, a grant out of the 
whisky money from the county council, and_ receiving 
aid from the Science and Art Department at South Kens- 
ington. Having regard to such facts as these, we are 
not indeed so presumptuous as to challenge the conclu- 
sions on law laid down by the judges as to the non- 
chargeability of the school board rate with expenses of 
evening continuation schools; but we are of opinion that 
surcharges, if they are to be made, would seem more 
justly to fall somewhere within the Education Office. 
Once again, there is no question of moral blame. It is 
not censure which, for our own part, we are inclined to 
pass on any of the authorities, central or local, who have 
strained points in order to provide, to maintain, or to 
develope the several types of education suited for the 
needs of important sections of our working-class popula- 
tion. Rather do we regard with more than half-sym- 
pathetic interest the ingenuity which has been evolved 
with a view to making more than the legal most of the 
powers and facilities created by Parliament in the sphere 
of public education, and the zeal shown, even by officials 
of a Department not always renowned for its freedom 
from red tape, in making opportunities for the utilisation 


_ of its resources for the diffusion of scientific teaching. 


We do not say, indeed, that all the devices to which 
resort has been had, all the lines of action which have 
been pursued, whether by Whitehall or South Kensington, 
by school boards or technical instruction committees of 
municipal councils, have been characterised by perfect 
wisdom. So much cannot seriously be maintained. Such 
encouragement of competition among similar evening 
schools as that of which mention has been made in a 
preceding paragraph must involve a large amount of 
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sheer waste of effort: and of public money. Again, the 
abolition of fees in the evening, continuation schools of 
the London School Board was a proceeding as to the 
unwisdom of which we entirely concur with the judg, 
ment lately expressed by Sir Joshua Fitch in a weighty 
article.* There is no reason to suppose that the greater 
number of those young men and young women who would 
really benefit from systematic teaching in such schools 
would be unable to pay such fees as are charged in poly- 
technics and similar institutions. Nor can there be any 
doubt that these latter institutions have suffered from 
the competition of the gratuitous evening continuation 
schools. In that damaging competition lay, indeed, pro- 
bably one of the main influences by which the interven- 
tion of Mr Cockerton as auditor was brought about. 

If the judgment in the Cockerton case had merely 
involved the prevention of the application of school board 
rates in aid of competition of the kind in question, there 
would have been no reason to regard its results with 
anxiety, or to consider that it necessitated fresh legisla- 
tion. But, as a matter of fact, its scope is very exten- 
sive; and there is reason to believe that, if it stands, and 
if Parliament does nothing to provide for the situationit 
creates, the bulk of the most numerously attended evening 
schools in towns of various sizes will have to stop, or, at 
any rate, to close their doors to their older scholar, 
Those on the registers of school board evening continus- 
tion schools, who were seventeen or more years old, and 
therefore, in Mr Justice Wills’ view, beyond educational 
‘childhood,’ numbered, according ‘to the Report of the 
Board of Education, 1899=1900, nearly 110,000. These 
schools may have their defects, but they are doing a great 
deal of valuable work, and constitute in many places the 
principal means at present available for stimulating and 
gratifying intellectual tastes among adult members of 
the working classes. 

It would be the clear duty of Parliament to intervene 
for the prevention of so grave an educational disaster, 
apart altogether from the question of the serious com 
fusion imported by the same judgment into.the adminis 
tration of higher grade elementary day schools, These 





* ‘Nineteenth Century and After,’ February 1901. 
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difficulties have come upon the more enterprising school 
boards at a time when they were already smarting from 
losses, insignificant it may be in amount, but still un- 
doubtedly annoying, which were entailed by the adoption 
in the Edycation Code of last year of the system of the 
block-grant. In theory, the principle of that grant is 
approved, if with some reserves and hesitations, by most 
educational reformers, as calculated to remove the existing 
temptation to school teachers to neglect the average and 
duller children in favour of a few clever pupils, through 
the grants on whose performances the school revenues 
might be augmented. In practice, however, the block- 
grant system, unless the Treasury is willing—which in 
existing circumstances it obviously is not—to augment its 
total expenditure on education, was bound to result in 
acertain loss to the more enterprising school managers, 
whether board or voluntary, corresponding to what was 
gained by the schools whose receipts were levelled up. 
Theapprehensionsof the school boards, and alsoof volun- 
tary school managers, who saw an impending diminution 
of their resources from this cause, were for a time allayed 
by the publication in April of last year, and the exposition 
made by Sir Richard Jebb and apparently endorsed by Sir 
John Gorst in a debate on May 3rd, of a Minute on Higher 
Grade Elementary Schools. The primary object of this 
Minute, as now appears, was to obviate the difficulties 
that. would be caused by the judgment which was fore- 
seen by the Education Department as likely to be given 
in the Cockerton case. The Minute, that is to say, was 
intended to encourage and facilitate the introduction of 
such changes into the organisation of elementary schools 
having a science school section, as would enable the 
Education Department to give them grants on a scale 
high enough to compensate them for any rupture of their 
South Kensington connexion resulting from the Cocker- 
ton judgment. It was intended at the same time to pro- 
mote a concentration, for some time past much desired 
at Whitehall, of the highest and best teaching given 
in elementary schools, in one or a few schools in each 
locality. For both of these objects there was much to be 
said; but they were not. the objects upon which stress 
Aga in the speeches to which allusion has just been 
ie. 
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The misunderstanding which thus arose between the 
Education Department and many of the principal school 
boards in the country has led to the development of by 
no means happy relations. On the one hand the school 
boards say that, when applying for the recognition of 
certain of their schools under the Higher Grade Elemen- 
tary Minute, they have been met so steadily by difficulties 
and objections as to be driven to the conclusion that the 
Department is unfriendly to all their higher work. On 
the other hand Sir John Gorst absolutely, and with un. 
questionable sincerity, repudiates any such construction 
of the motives of his Department, and charges the school 
boards with having ‘boycotted’ the Higher Elementary 
Schools Minute. 

It would not profit us to examine this controversy in 
detail. From whatever point of view it is regarded, how. 
ever, it only serves to strengthen the case, in support of 
which arguments converge from every direction, for 4 
resolute attempt on the part of the Government to deal 
with the education question on comprehensive lines, 
Nothing can be more undesirable than that there should 
be a kind of fight—the very word employed in the organ 
of the School Boards Association—over a certain portion 
of the educational field, between one class of local authori- 
ties and either the central Department in London or 
another set of local authorities likely soon to be created. 
Nor can anyone reflect upon the temper now being ex- 
hibited by those whom one is almost obliged to call the 
partisans of the school board system—even if it be ad- 
mitted, as we are ready to admit, that they have received 
some provocation—without recognising in it a danger to 
educational administration as a whole, which, so long as 
favourable conditions exist, has a tendency to recur. 

The chief of those favourable conditions is without 
doubt the persistence of a system of separate local 
administration for primary education. Inevitably such 
a system must result in friction and in forms of competi- 
tion, which cannot but be more wasteful than stimulating, 
along the frontier lines, wherever they may be drawn, 
between primary education and those provinces which 
are described as either technical or secondary. Parlia- 
ment may take all the pains in the world to delimit the 
provinces of the respective authorities ; but it is impossible 
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to effect such a delimitation with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned; and, even if it were possible to-day, it is certain 
that, within a few years, changed conditions would neces- 
sitate legislative revision. It is also very important to re- 
member that these boundary difficulties will be liable to 
multiply and to become acute almost exactly in propor- 
tion to the keenness of the citizens engaged in the 
management of the different provinces of educational 
administration. If they were slack about their work 
they would easily tolerate, if not actually welcome, 
encroachments upon their domain by other authorities ; 
but, if they were zealous and eager, it is only too certain 
that, human nature being what it is, frontier troubles in 
the education field would frequently arise; and public- 
spirited men, who ought to be and might be found co- 
operating for the best cultivation of that field, would be 
wasting their skill and intellectual resources in the main- 
tenance of an injurious rivalry. 

_ It has been announced that the Government intend, at 
an early date, to bring in again a Bill for the constitu- 
tion of local authorities for secondary education similar 
to that which was introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Devonshire in 1900. In its main lines this 
measure followed, as any such measure is almost bound 
to follow, the recommendations of the Bryce Commis- 
sion. Following, however, we believe, the suggestion of 
an amendment proposed by Sir Richard Jebb in the com- 
mittee stage of the abortive Bill of 1896, the Government 
Bill now to be reintroduced is likely to propose that 
County and County Borough Councils should be invited 
to prepare schemes for the constitution of an educational 
authority by means of a committee of their own number, 
with a certain number of experts chosen from outside; 
such schemes to be subject to the approval of the Educa- 
tion Department. For the form of this plan for the con- 
stitution of the new local educational authorities, there is 
agreat deal to be said. It is reasonable that the central 
authority should have some voice in settling the composi- 
tion of the new local authorities. At the same time, as 
we have already said, the responsibilities which it is pro- 
posed to place upon County Councils, even if they are con- 
fined to the field of secondary education, would constitute 
avery grave addition to their existing burdens; and it is 
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reasonable that they should be permitted and encouraged 
as far as possible to frame the committee machinery 
through which these new powers must be discharged. It 
is quite conceivable that in different counties different 
views might be taken by local opinion as to the proper 
proportion between the members and non-members of the 
County Council on its Education Committee. Many coun- 
ties and county boroughs will, and a few possibly may 
not, feel that there are women whose public spirit and 
knowledge of educational questions make it an obviously 
wise proceeding to invite them to take seats on the Edu- 
cation Committee. One Council might wish to make its 
own selection of educational experts to strengthen its 
Education Committee; another might be inclined to in- 
vite recognised bodies of teachers to make selection of 
some of their members for that purpose. On all such 
points, as it seems to us, a large latitude of choice should 
be allowed. 

But if such elasticity of adaptation to local circum- 
stances be secured as is intended by the Government in 
the constitution of the new local authority for ‘ education 
other than elementary ’—if, also, as we have shown, an 
absolute necessity exists, by reason of the Cockerton 
judgment, for legislation in regard to the public provision 
of education on the border-line between elementary and 
secondary—what an admirable opportunity is afforded for 
a really comprehensive treatment by Parliament of ‘the 
whole educational problem! It is not as if the Govern- 
ment, or any members of it, could say with any approach 
to plausibility that no urgent occasion has arisen for 
dealing with a delicate subject that might cause a certain 
amount of difference of opinion among ministerialists, 
and would be almost sure to stir up strong party feeling 
among their opponents. The urgent occasion has un- 
questionably arisen ; the matter cannot even be put off 
for a year, as happened with the aid-grant to the voluntary 
schools, without certainty of an actual and open scandal. 
The peculiarity of the situation is this, that the delicate 
questions raised by the Cockerton case will be far more 
likely to take an acutely contentious form if dealt with 
piecemeal by a special delimiting Bill, or by a few clauses 
foisted into a Bill creating a secondary education authority, 
than if their treatment is included in a comprehensive 
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seheme. For.in the latter case the element of ‘fight’ for 
a particular portion of the education: field between two 
classes of authority—one existing and the other being 
brought into existence—disappears. 

A comprehensive scheme involves, first and above all, 
the establishment of a single local authority, with power 
over the whole field of education within its area. And in 
favour of that reform there .is about as near an approach 
to unanimity among those interested in the subject as is 
ever likely to be attained on any large question of domestic 
legislation in this country. There is, it is: true, con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether the single 
educational authority should be elected ad hoc in each 
area, or should be formed, by indirect election and co- 
optation, on the general lines of the local authority for 
secondary education suggested by the Bryce Commission. 
Roughly speaking, the friends of the school board system 
appear to favour the former plan, and other educationalists 
generally the latter. The question is undoubtedly impor- 
tant, and we ourselves hold very strongly the view that, 
on grounds alike of education and of general administra- 
tion, the concentration of responsibility in the County 
Oouncil is the better plan. A County or County Borough 
Council Education Committee, strengthened by co-opted 
members from outside, would be less likely to divide on 
sharp party lines than a County or County Borough Edu- 
cation Board resulting from household suffrage.. It would 
also, in our opinion, be much more certain to include a 
proper proportion of persons of special educational com- 
petence. The question of the method of appointment of 
the single education authority, though important, is after 
all one of detail, which could be debated and determined in 
Parliament without any approach to passion or bitterness. 
We may, however, remark here that, in our opinion, and, 
we imagine, in that of most persons who are favourable 
to the reinforced Committee of the County or County 
Borough Council as the single local education authority, 
it is certainly desirable that, in the first instance, this 
authority should include a distinct leaven of members 
tepresenting the special knowledge and experience which 
have been acquired in the course of school board admini- 
stration; and,»we should be glad to see security taken 


for this in any Bill dealing with the whole subject. 
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If comprehensive educational legislation be. under. 
taken, therefore, and undertaken: in the spirit which 
would be worthy of so great an enterprise, it may be 
reasonably expected that the particular bitterness of tone 
which seems to mark most references, in and out of Par. 
liament, to the Higher Elementary School Minute, will 
pass away. For, as we take it, the Minute, having been 
addressed to school boards, will cease to have any but an 
historic interest if there comes into general existence a 
new local authority, whose business it will be to survey 
the whole educational field, and decide; in touch with the 
best public opinion, upon what classes and grades of 
schools it is desirable, having regard to education both 
from the liberal and the locally utilitarian point of view, 
that the available resources of the area should be ex- 
pended. That there should be such an authority is the 
earnest wish, as we believe, of almost all persons who 
have given serious thought either to the furtherance of 
the moral and intellectual welfare of the nation, or to the 
enhancement of the qualifications of our mercantile, mant- 
facturing, and industrial classes for encountering the 
advancing pressure of foreign competition. 

The latter aspect of the subject has of late come much 
more prominently into public view, and had probablya 
good deal to do with that earnestness of tone in regan 
to the need for comprehensive educational reform which 
marked, to an unusual degree, the debate in the House 
of Commons to which reference has already been made in 
the course of the present article. It is hardly conceivable 
that this earnestness of tone can have been lost upon 
the Government. Speaking at Manchester last autumn, 
the Duke of Devonshire, while giving expression to his 
own conviction of the urgent need, from a material point 
of view, for a well-considered co-ordination of our educ® 
tional resources, intimated that Governments could do 
little in such a connexion unless they had evidence that 
parliamentary and general public opinion was genuinely 
interested in the subject in hand. The debate of March 
5th showed that if there is one subject, apart from our 
Imperial responsibilities and the best method of dis 
charging them, which does interest the new House of 
Commons, it is precisely this question of our educational 
deficiencies and the true means of grappling with them 
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Rightly did Mr Asquith say, in the speech in which he 
eoncluded that debate, that 


‘it was clear that the time had come when a practical step 
could be taken towards the achievement of what had long 
been an educational ideal—namely, the co-ordination of our 
yarious systems of primary, secondary, and more advanced 
education into something like a harmonious and logical system.’ 


Rightly, and even more emphatically, did a former Con- 
servative education minister declare, at an earlier hour, 
that ‘no Government ever had such an opportunity as 
this Government had at this moment of dealing with the 
education problem.’ In so saying, Sir William Hart Dyke 
gave voice, in our opinion, to the feeling of all enlightened 
members of the Unionist party. That there may still be, 
both within and without the Ministry, some old-fashioned 
Tories to whom educational enthusiasm is unintelligible, 
we do not deny. But even they must, for the most part, 
be alive to the growing force of, and therefore the political 
wisdom of paying regard to, a national sentiment which 
they cannot share or understand. 

If therefore the Government should content themselves 
with the production simply of a measure for the creation 
of local secondary education authorities, like that of last 
year, coupled with some device for evading the difficulties 
created by the Cockerton decision, there will be profound 
disappointment among their own supporters and in the 
country at large. There will be corresponding satisfac- 
tion if, as we earnestly hope will prove to be the case, 
they come forward with a scheme of a wide-reaching and 
thorough-going character. 

We do not mean to suggest that all will be plain sailing. 
That can hardly ever be confidently predicted with regard 
toany measure launched on British parliamentary waters. 
In particular, it cannot be predicted in the case of a 
measure which, if it is to possess any title to be regarded 
as a complete treatment of the problem to which it is 
addressed, must deal in some fashion with the ‘ religious 
question.’ It is impossible that the voluntary schools can 
be left long in their present position. The aid-grant of 
fome five shillings a child, authorised by Parliament in 
1897, proved inadequate, from the outset, in districts 
where the pressure of the board school competition, sus- 

Vol. 193.—No, 386, 20 
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tained by an unlimited draft on the rates, was recognised 
by Mr Balfour in 1895 as putting an intolerable strain 
on voluntary schools. Notwithstanding all the taunts so 
freely used at election times with regard to ‘ doles,’ there 
has been during the last five years an appreciable spread 
among the Liberal party of a recognition that the volun- 
tary schools not only save the country a very large 
amount of money which, if they were swept away, would 
have to be raised by taxation; but also meet, both by 
their general atmosphere and the definitely religious 
character of their teaching, the feelings and requirements 
of a large, if not the larger, proportion of the working 
classes. Their ruin, it is recognised, would be both a costly 
and an unpopular achievement. They represent one of 
the two great educational ideals, the long opposition of 
which is skilfully touched in Mr M. E. Sadler’s contribu- 
tion to the interesting and useful series of ‘ Lectures on 
Education in the Nineteenth Century, just published at 
Cambridge. The nation cannot spare them, and is strongly 
averse from losing them. On the other hand, their con- 
tinuance under present conditions inevitably involves a 
lasting retardation in the progress of secular elementary 
education. 

That being so, there has been, we believe, from the 
point of view of public interest, and also, as we must fain 
hope, in many cases, from that of justice, a distinct de- 
velopment among the regular Opposition of an inclination 
to consider some arrangement by which, in return for the 
concession of adequate facilities for the influence of loeal 
representative opinion upon the secular management of 
denominational schools, a local authority should be em- 
powered to aid them out of the rates in such fashion as 
would be necessary to put them on a financial equality with 
the schools with which hitherto they have vainly com- 
peted. At the same time it may be added that, among 
the friends of voluntary schools, there has been during 
the past five years a remarkable development of opinion 
both as to the decisive advantages of a system of rate-aid, 
and as to the necessity of offering in return for this 
clear guarantee for the introduction of an outside element 
into the supervision or management of those schools 
That there are irreconcilables in this matter in the 
Liberal camp we do not doubt—perhaps a large number 
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of them; and it is quite possible that some are to be 
found on the ministerial side also. But we believe that, 
even on this question, if the Government were to take a 
clear and bold line, and to propose to empower a new 
local educational authority to make adequate grants from 
the county rates to voluntary schools on receiving satis- 
factory concessions as to their management, they would 
find that the difficulties of the situation were much less 
serious than they might have supposed. 

In any case we are convinced that in this instance the 
elear and bold line is the line at once of prudence and of 
patriotism. This country has no special liking for Ministers 
who are never prepared to risk anything in the way of 
parliamentary support for the settlement of great national 
questions. It has come, though late, to care about edu- 
cation; and ministers will best consult not only the 
interests of the country but their own by showing that 
they also can care and understand. 
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Art. XI—THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Part II. 
(III.) Mines and Minerals, 


SCATTERED about in South Africa, particularly in the 
Portuguese possessions, in Rhodesia, in the Low Country 
of the Transvaal, in Namaqualand, and in Damaraland, 
are a great number of ancient workings. Unfortunately 
no records remain as to the exact nature of, or the fortune 
that attended, those primitive mining operations; nor do 
we know with any certainty by what description of people 
they were conducted. A study of Mr. Bent’s book on the 
‘Ruined Cities of Mashonaland’ is of interest to the anti- 
quary rather than to the practical miner, the works that 
were carried on in the seventeenth century upon an ex- 
tensive scale being merely a historical fact ; though it would 
be interesting to know the causes that necessitated the 
abandonment of these enterprises.. Were the mines ex- 
hausted? Or did the difficulties arising from greater depth 
prove insurmountable with the limited knowledge of those 
ancient workers? Or were the gold-seekers of those days 
driven away or exterminated by savages or by disease? 
The answers to these questions are buried in the past. 
No serious mining took place in modern times until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. According to 
the ‘Cape Argus Annual,’ 1897, copper had been known to 
exist in Namaqualand for nearly two centuries; but it 
was only in 1852 that the working of the present mines 
began; and until the year 1860 work was carried on ina 
very small way. The Cape Copper Mining Company (sub- 
sequently reconstructed) then commenced operations ona 
larger scale. Smelting was at first resorted to for the 
purpose of utilising the refuse ores, but was soon aban- 
doned as unprofitable, dressing appliances being sub 
stituted, which produced ore of a very rich quality ready 
for shipment to Europe without further local treatment; 
and this system is still in vogue. After classification 
and dressing, the average assay value of the ore is about 
32 per cent. copper. The property of the Company com: 
prises about 300,000 acres; and there are a number of 
copper mines developed, of which Ookiep is the principal. 
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It is situated five miles north of Springbok, and ninety 
miles from Port Nolloth, with which it is connected by 
railway. Besides the Cape Copper Company, the Namaqua 
Copper Company is also engaged in producing that metal 
from the group known as the Concordia Mines. There 
are other mines in the district which are leased from the 
Government; but ore is only produced at present from 
mines controlled by the two Companies mentioned. The 
subjoined table * sets forth the production of the two 
principal mines (Ookiep and Concordia) during the last 
eleven years, and shows the progressive nature of the 
industry, which, it must be noted, has returned much 
larger dividends, owing rather to the rise in the value of 
copper than to a larger output. 

In German South-West Africa copper has also been 
discovered ; and from the reports which Mr Rogers has 
submitted to his company, it appears likely that the Otavi 
Mines will soon take an important place as copper pro- 
ducers. In addition to the opening up of these mines, 
some attention has also been devoted toa mine at Tsumeb 
and another at Anwap, in regard to the former of which 
Mr Rogers has furnished a very sanguine report. 





* CaPE CopPER STATISTICS, 
Statistics of the two principal mines, with dividends paid, since 1890. 





Ookiep Mine. Concordia Mine. 





Dividends. Output. Dividends. 
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75,464 
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Ookiep figures furnished by the Cape Copper Company. From 1898 the 
‘output of the Spektakel Mine (also run by the Cape Copper Company) is 
included. During the last year or two some of the company’s profits were 
earned by an interest in Newfoundland. 
~ Concordia figures of output from ‘Cape Statistical Register’ for respective 
years. Dividends from Namaqua Copper Company’s reports, 
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It is impossible to estimate to-day the dimensions which 
the copper-mining industry of South Africa is destined to 
attain, the value of the product being subject to much 
fluctuation ; but taking the yield per ton of these mines 
as compared with those that are being worked in other 
parts of the world, there is every reason to believe that 
the industry is a growing one. 

In the early days of the copper industry an event took 
place which, for the time, entirely absorbed public interest 
in South Africa, viz., the discovery of diamonds under 
somewhat romantic conditions. In March 1867 Mr John 
O'Reilly, who was returning from a hunting trip in the 
interior, passed the night at a farm called De Kalk, in 
the Hopetown district, south of the Orange River. In 
the evening he was looking through some curious river 
pebbles which the family had collected, amongst which 
one particularly attracted his attention. With the per 
mission of the owner he submitted it to Dr Atherstone of 
Grahamstown, who declared it to be a veritable diamond 
of 21} carats, worth £500. The discovery caused great ex- 
citement, and resulted in an active search being made for 
similar stones; but this had no success for a year or eighteen 
months. In March 1869, however, the ‘Star of South 
Africa’ was found. It was ‘obtained from a native witch- 
finder, who had been in possession of it for a long time, 
without the least idea of its value other than as a powerful 
charm.* This diamond, after being cut and _ polished, 
was finally sold for 25,000/., and passed into the possession 
of the Countess of Dudley. 

Early in 1870 the Vaal River gravel at Pniel, close 
to Klip Drift, and near to the subsequently established 
town of Barkly West, was attacked in earnest ; and new 
discoveries followed each other in rapid succession. . Thus 
far only the alluvial deposits, which produced diamonds 

of very good quality, were known. The.mine from which 
they were extracted must have been rich, and the river in 
flowing over it carried down the heavy gravel containing 
the diamonds, and deposited it somewhat capriciously 
along its banks. The muddy waters of the Vaal may still 
traverse this treasure-laden crater, or, in altering their 
course, may at some time in the past have left it exposed 


ota 





* «Diamonds and Gold in South Africa’ (Reunert), page 7. 
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to view ; but in the latter case nature, which is ever shift- 
ing the earth’s surface, has covered it over; and its exis- 
tence will only be revealed if some miner should chance to 
jight upon it in the course of sinking for water or with 
some other object. 

Towards the end of 1870 some children on the Farm 
Dorstfontein found diamonds in the mud used as plaster 
for houses in those days (for by this time everyone was 
‘on the look-out for bright pebbles), which resulted in the 
finding of the Dutoitspan Mine, followed in 1871 by the 
discovery of Bultfontein, De Beers, Kimberley, and Jagers- 
fontein, in the order named. Many other diamond mines 
were subsequently found, none of which, however, were 
successfully worked until the Wesselton Mine was proved 
to pay in 1890. The mines named are the only mines 
‘which, so far, have been profitably and regularly worked. 

In these early days, the Kimberley Mine, in particular, 
presented a most weird appearance, a veritable cobweb 
‘of wires being stretched at various angles from the mar- 
gin of the mine to the claims beneath. The hauling up 
‘of the yellow ground, as well as the subsequent sorting, 
was all done by hand, thousands of natives being em- 
ployed, whose shouts and war-songs, coupled with the 
clatter of the running hide buckets, constituted a pande- 
monium. The claims, which measured thirty feet square, 
were split up in small holdings; and many an individual 
worked an eighth ofaclaim. The accuracy with which 
the boundaries had to be determined involved the most 
careful surveying ; and when a diamond of any consider- 
able value was found, in the course of ‘trimming’ the 
boundary wall, by the digger whose claim was deeper 
than that of his neighbour, disputes as to ownership not 
unfrequently arose. All the appliances which are used in 
‘the extraction of diamonds had literally to be invented ; 
‘and the existing magnificent plants, which reduce the 
final loss of gems to a minimum, are the outcome of many 
‘years’ experience and much technical skill and patient 
investigation by engineers. Hand-haulage was speedily 
‘displaced—first by horse-power, later by the steam-engine ; 
‘and similarly dry sorting by hand was superseded—first 
‘by hand-washing ‘rockers,’ then by the small ‘rotary’ 
driven by horse-power, and finally by the huge rotary 
‘machines now in use. 
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Each successive stride in the development of the in- 
dustry involved a greater initial outlay, which soon caused 
the disappearance of the small holder. In addition to the 
greater requirements for machinery and plant, consider- 
able capital was absorbed in laying out the ‘blue’ on the 
depositing floors, where it had to be spread out in a thin 
layer, and exposed for a few months to the disintegrating 
influences of sun and rain. From time to time, as the 
open quarry became deeper, the shale and, in places, the 
basaltic rock by which the diamond-bearing soil was sur- 
rounded, caved in, vast quantities pouring down and sub- 
merging sometimes half of the entire mine. The subsi- 
dences of reef and valueless casing became ultimately so 
frequent and so serious that the system of open quarry 
working had to be superseded by ordinary shaft and 
tunnel mining. All these factors contributed to render 
the formation of joint-stock companies imperative. 

The diamond-mining industry has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and at one time its very existence was 
threatened. Rival companies competed not only in the 
prices paid for labour and for mining requisites, but also 
in forcing up the maximum output regardless of conse- 
quences; and gradually the market for diamonds became 
glutted. The Kimberley and De Beers mines, which are 
much richer than the others, produced so large a quantity 
of diamonds that the value fell to a dangerously low level; 
and in 1876 only the best claims in the Dutoitspan and 
Bultfontein Mines could be worked, at a scarcely percep- 
tible profit. It became evident that the world’s expendi- 
ture in diamonds was limited ; and that, if the industry 
was to be preserved, some means of controlling the output 
must be devised. This was the origin of the amalgamation 
scheme, which by dint of years of incessant study, perse- 
verance, and great risk, Mr C. J. Rhodes and Mr Beit 
finally accomplished about the year 1888. Since the uni- 
fication of all the important interests and the control of 
the output, diamonds have, apart from spasmodic depres- 
sions due to political and commercial causes of a temporary 
kind, steadily risen; and their value is higher to-day than 
it has ever been. The output of rough diamonds during 
‘the last thirty years has attained the value at the mine 
of over 100,000,000/. 

The diamond mines are volcanic pipes filled in from 
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below. The irresistible force of the upheaval is demon- 
strated by the tilting of the shales enclosing the pipe, and 
the comparatively ‘clean cut’ through the underlying 
hard quartzitic and amygdaloidal rocks. The area of 
the pipe has decreased very considerably as depth has 
been attained ; but a point of constant area will, no doubt, 
be reached some day. Meanwhile it may be confidently 
asserted that the supply of diamondiferous ground is, for 
commercial purposes to-day, practically inexhaustible. The 
appended table of the production of diamonds by the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines Co., from the date of the con- 
solidation, and of the Jagersfontein Company since its 
commencement, shows the magnitude of the industry. The 
figures given do not disclose the entire output of diamonds 


ftom South Africa, as a certain number of private claims 


were worked, and a small quantity of diamonds was also 
found by débris-washers; but the total obtained in these 


two ways is not a very significant one; and the figures 


given in the table * may therefore be taken as roughly 


representing the total South African production of these 


precious stones during the last ten years. 
After the introduction of steam upon the diamond fields, 
agood deal of difficulty was experienced, and great ex- 





* SoutH AFRICAN DIAMOND STATISTICS, 


Carats produced, value of product, and dividends paid, of the two 
principal South African diamond mines since formation, 


De BrsErs CONSOLIDATED MINES, 





t Year ending 


Carats. 


Amount realised 
by sale. 


Dividends. 





March 31st, 1899* . 


” 


” . 


30th, 1892 . 
June 30th, 1898 


» 
” 
” 
” 
»” 
” 
” 


” 
» 
”» 
” 
” 
” 
” 





914,121 


. | 1,450,605 - 
891 * 2,020,515 
Rote: Risrch Bist, 1601 to June . 


‘ 





£ 
. 901,818 
2,330 7179 
2,974,670 


8,931,542 


3,239 389 
2,820,172 
3, 105 ,957 
3, 165,382 
3,722,009 
3,647 874 
4,038,421 
2,070,413 





£ 
188 ,329 
789 ,682 
789,791 


1,382,134 
987,238 


1,579,582 
t 





* Prior to consolidation. 


+ From 1898, inclusive of Premier Mine. 
t For the half-year ending December 31st, 1900, a dividend of 20 per cent. on 3,948,9552. was 
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‘pense entailed, through the necessity of burning as fuel 
either wood, which year by year became scarcer and 
dearer, or English coal; and it is only within recent years 
that local coal has been obtainable. The strides which the 
latter industry has made are extraordinary ; and in almost 
every direction coal is constantly being met with. The 
colonial coal which, in the first instance, was supplied to 
the diamond mines, was of very poor quality; but on 
account of the enormous expense of transport, its cost to 
the mines compared favourably with that of the imported 
coal. Its use, however, entailed specially-designed fire- 
boxes, and considerable labour on account of the quantity 
of ash produced. The mines at Vereeniging yield a coal 
of higher quality, some of which has been used at the 
diamond mines. Other mines have been started on the 
left bank of the Vaal River, as well as some inferior 
collieries near Johannesburg. Some valuable beds have 
been worked in the Middelburg district of the Trans- 
vaal; and coal of excellent quality has been found in 
Rhodesia 190 miles north-west of Buluwayo, at Wankie, 
According to Mr T. Ross Harvey, the area so far tested by 
boreholes contains at least 1,500,000,000 tons of coal ; and 
the quality, he alleges, is little inferior to that of the best 
Welsh coal. Coal of but slightly less value has been also 
found in Swaziland; and the Natal collieries supply fuel 





J AGERSFONTEIN, 





| ! 
Year ending | Carats. j= Crete ent et Dividends. 





£ 

From January Ist, ore * | 9.495 
March 3ist, 1887. . . . 5 EO 

March 81st, 1888 ... . | 48,038 
e oe | ye ae 157,173 
~ Se (PES 222,285 
eS ERS 145,301 
Bote < ROBB Eaa te te 195,271 
» 9 eT Le ey > : .| , 830,781 
” ” 1894 ° . « 382,986 
” oof «180Rxe bet 373,579 
” os: ABBR ijn hie te |e , 877,521 
» » 1897 ae. ls k 385 *372 
So of BOOB 20 Sik: je , 3886, ‘557 
Br as: - SR Lae v6) Be be iH few 498,798 
” ” tg) a as ah 373, 702 ° 














-These. figures are taken from the companies’ reports or other official 
sources, 
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gome of which is ‘comparable to good Welsh steam coal.’ * 
There is a considerable difference in the chemical com- 
position of the different coals of South Africa, some being 
anthracitic and some bituminous ; but, generally speaking, 
fuel for every imaginable purpose exists within compara- 
tively easy access of any point where it may be required. 
The importance of this great factor in the advancement 
of every industry cannot be exaggerated. The figures 
given below f illustrate the progress that has been made. 

There are other minor industries connected with mining, 
such as asbestos, silver, lead, and cement, which either are 
being, or have been, worked ; but their importance does 
not justify much consideration in this general sketch of 
the mining industry of South Africa. 

The product which, apart from diamonds, has brought 
South Africa into such prominence as a mining country, 
isgold. That this metal is distributed over the major por- 
tion of South Africa has been proved by the prospecting 
works of the last thirty years. The richest known deposits 
are situated in the Transvaal; but the precious metal has, 





* ‘Report on Mining Industry of Natal, 1899,’ by Commissioner of Mines. 
+ SourH Arrican Coat Ovrput SrTatIstIcs, 
Since 1890, as far as obtainable. Product given in tons. 





Cape Colony. Natal. Transvaal. 


33,021 * 
27,677 
41,717 i 181,569 t 
58, 995 ef 548,534 § 
69,690 “i 791,358 
86, 595 4 1,133,466 
105,365 - 1,437,207 
127,456 243,960+¢ | 1,600,212 
. «| 191,858 387,811 1,907,808 || 
. «| 208,655 324,161 























* “Cape Statistical Register’ for respective years. 

+ Natal Commissioner of Mines’ Report, 1809. The 1899 figures are exclusive of November 
and December. 

+t Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines Report: the figure given represents only about 60 per 
cent. of the total output. 

§ ‘Staats Almanak,’ 1898. 

|) ‘ Staats Courant. 


The Transvagl State Mining Engineer’s Report for 1898 states that there 
‘were in 1898 seventeen coal-mines working in the Transvaal, with a nominal 
eapital of 4,463,0002.. The issued capital of the dividend-payers (three) was 


$90,0007. He gives the dividends paid on coal in 1897 as 57,5007. and in 
1898 as 76,0002. 
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in varying quantities, been also found in Natal, Zululand, 
Swaziland, and Rhodesia. In 1870 some discoveries were 
made in Zoutpansberg amongst the low rugged kopjes of 
the Murchison range and in the neighbourhood of the Klein 
Letaba River. They were not of any great importance, 
but were sufficiently promising to attract attention again 
in 1888 and 1889, when some capital was sunk in the district, 
The climate is rather unhealthy there towards the end of 
the summer, and the superior attractions of the Witwaters- 
rand entirely eclipsed every other gold-producing locality 
in the country. In the Zoutpansberg district, the reefs so 
far discovered are chiefly segregated veins; but there are 
certainly some properties which will in future be profitably 
worked in that district. In 1876 gold was found at MacMae 
and at Pilgrim’s Rest, in the Lydenburg district; and for 
some few years the alluvial claims supported a small and 
thriving population. Reefs were subsequently discovered 
there, and at the outbreak of the war some few companies 
were working at a profit. In 1884 gold was found upon 
the high spurs of the Drakensberg, in then almost in- 
accessible country, with no made roads over the precipi- 
tous and incredibly rough sides of those mountains. They 
were called the De Kaap goldfields, and resulted in the 
founding of the little town of Barberton, which soon held 
a@ vigorous and prosperous population. Several mines 
were opened in this district, and immense excitement was 
caused in South Africa by reports that reefs of fabulous 
value had been discovered. The fame of the district, 
however, was short-lived, and the working of most of the 
enterprises proved disastrous. With one exception, that of 
the Sheba, no mine of any importance was discovered in 
the locality, although a good many small properties were 
worked to some advantage. The Sheba mine, however, 
from the beginning, has been more or less successfully 
worked. It has produced, from the date of incorporation 
until the 30th September, 1899, 571,183 ounces of gold, 
worth 2,122,495/., and has paid in dividends 720,249]. 4s. 6d. 

In 1886, the writer, on a visit to the De Kaap gold- 
fields, had occasion to traverse the now famous Witwaters- 
rand, At that time gold had already been discovered in the 
neighbourhood, though the celebrated Main Reef Series 
had not then been pierced. The treeless, rolling plains, at 
an elevation of from five thousand to six thousand feet 
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above the sea-level, contained a very sparse population, 
which lived in wretched hovels, twelve or fifteen miles 
apart, and sustained life by means of a few head of cattle 
and some sheep, which, during the boisterous and inclement 
winter in those regions, had to be removed to the more 
temperate and sheltered low veldt. Nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the country would have led one to suspect 
that great mineral wealth was concealed there; and, 
indeed, the formation of the Witwatersrand is unique. 
Sedimentary deposits containing gold had been known to 
exist elsewhere, but none of these display either so great 
a quantity of gold per ton or so regular a distribution of 
the metal as have been found to exist on the Rand. Many 
mining engineers of repute, who were sent to report upon 
the formation, hesitated, in spite of satisfactory assays, 
to pronounce the field a paying one; but gradually, as 
more and more tests were made and prospecting mills 
were started, the immense possibilities dawned upon those 
who were engaged in the development. The appended 
statistics * convey more graphically than any words the 
remarkable nature of the gold deposits there. 





* TRANSVAAL GOLD STATISTIOS, 
(As far as obtainable.) 





Production in Ounces, Dividends. 





Value 


of Production."| witwaters- | Outside Total | Witwaters- | Outside 
rand. Districts, | Transvaal. rand. Districts. 





Bullion. Bullion. Bullion. £ 
23,125t : 
208,121 
369 557 
494,817 | 48,283t | 543,100t 
729,268 | 108,109 837,377 
1,210,868 | 114,525 /|1,325,393 22,150t 
1,478,477 | 181,858 (1,610,335 
2,024,163 | 241,689 (2,265,852 
2,277,640 | 227,772 (2,505,412 
2,280,892 | 217,054 (2,497,946 
3,034,678 | 255,041 |3,289,719 
4,295,608 | 259,413 |4,555,021 | 210,096 
1899$ | 14,924,136 |4,008,325 | 187,635 (4,195,960 102, 261 























* Transvaal State Mining Engineer’s Report. Official figures are those from 1891. T 
Teturns for 1884 were 10,0960. ; 1885, 6,010. ; 1886, 34,7102. The estimated unrecorded —_— 
tion for 1887, '88, '89 was 42,000 oz. 

+ Chamber of Mines’ Reports for respective years, The classification of dividends was ae 
commenced in the Report for 1898. 

¢ War broke out in October 1899, The figures given are those of gold actually extracted 
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All but an insignificant percentage of the gold extracted 
from the Main Reef Series has been from what are known 
as the South Reef and Main Reef Leader layers, the Main 
Reef itself having been worked, so far, in only afew mines, 
Interposed between sandstone layers are a great number 
of these banket-beds; and many of them, if the cost of 
production could be lowered by one or two penny-weights, 
could be worked at a profit. There is one small band 
which lies north of the Main Reef, and which has in cer- 
tain sections of the Rand, particularly at Rietfontein, been 
worked at a profit; and a number of layers known as the 
Kimberley Series, which lie some five thousand feet to the 
south of the Main Reef Series, are also almost within the 
paying limit. Apart, therefore, from the increased develop- 
ment that may confidently be expected on the Main Reef 
Series itself, it is not at all improbable that other series in 
the locality will be successfully exploited. The beds have 
already been traced for a lateral distance of forty-one and 
a half miles, from Randfontein to Modderfontein, beyond 
which at either extremity other discoveries have been 
made, the value and nature of which have yet to be demon- 
strated. The beds of the Main Reef Series dip to the south 
at an average angle of about thirty degrees; and at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles in a south-easterly direction 
are found a series of reefs dipping to the north, which are 
by many believed to be the other side of the basin. This 
theory is by no means conclusively demonstrated ; and, so 
far, upon the Southern Series the only mine which has 
been worked continuously at a profit has been that of the 
Nigel Gold Mining Company. The ‘banket’ formation is 
also found in the Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom districts, 
but the mines there have not been very successful. 

The processes of extraction have been constantly im- 
proved; and by this means properties which could not pre- 
viously be worked at a profit have been brought into the 





up to the end of November, but the mines had not been in full swing from early in September. 
Taking the average of the first eight months of the year as a basis, the whole year’s output 
would have been 5,253,072 oz, (Witwatersrand), or with the outside districts taken atone 
third more, 5,503,252 oz. for the whole of the Transvaal, worth at 31. 10s. an ounce 19,261,382. 


According to the State Mining Engineer there were in the Transvaal on 
December 31st, 1898, 137 gold-mines, of which 45 were dividend-payers; 8 
were gold-producing and non-dividend-paying ; ‘and 40 non-producing. 
The nominal capital of the companiés was 50,277,1897, ; and the issued capital 
of the dividend-payers 20,294,675/, , kd 
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category of paying mines, So great is the capital required 
for the development and equipment of these mines, and so 
gmall relatively the population, that only the best have 
been so far worked; but, with gradually improving methods 
of extraction and probably decreased costs, a great expan- 
sion of the industry may be looked for, though in the 
somewhat distant future; and it may be predicted with 
confidence that the middle of the century will not see the 
exhaustion of the gold in this region. 

The gold-mining industry in Rhodesia has been subject 
to many vicissitudes, owing to difficulties of communica- 
tion, the Matabele war and subsequent rebellion, and the 
present hostilities, i in spite of which, however, that country 
shows signs of progress. The revenue of the Mines 
Department for the year ending March 31st, 1900, was 
10,4721. 14s. 3d., as against 40,3041. 6s. 5d. for the previous 
year. The total number of stamps erected to date is 289, 
and 245 are in course of construction ; eleven mining com- 
panies, with an issued capital of 1,859,000/., have reached the 
producing stage; and between September 1898, when crush- 
ing began, and December Ist, 1900, 261,787 tons were 
rushed, which yielded 151,196 oz. of gold—an average 
of 11°56 dwts. per ton, excluding tailings. The production 
of the Tati Concessions is not included in these figures. 

Expeditions have been sent to the north of the Zam- 
hesi River under the auspices of the Tanganyika Con- 
cessions Company, the Northern Copper (B.S.A.) Company, 
and others; as a result of which it is claimed that both 
gold and copper, in quantities that are believed to be pro- 
fitable, have been discovered. Too little, however, has as 
yet been done in the locality to venture a prediction to-day 
as to the future of that region. 

Nothing more than a sketch of the situation and pro- 
duction of the gold mines is possible within the limits of 
this paper ; but sufficient is in evidence here to justify the 
belief that South Africa will be the greatest gold producer 
the world has so far known. Taking the best section of 
the Rand, about eleven and a half miles from Langlaagte 
Block B to the Glencairn, some gentlemen of repute in 
the mining world have made various computations as to 
the output of gold which may be anticipated from this 
section. In 1893 and 1895 the late Mr Hamilton Smith, 
assuming that a vertical depth of from 3000 to 3500 feet 
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would be the maximum at which it would be profitable to 
work, estimated that 325,000,0002. worth of gold would be 
extracted. Bergrath Schmeisser in 1894 calculated that 
the same section would produce 349,000,000/. Still larger 
is the estimate of Mr Hatch and Mr Chalmers, two mining 
engineers of note who have had great experience on the 
Witwatersrand in later years, and are in possession of 
information gathered from the deepest shafts and bore- 
holes. In their book, ‘The Gold Mines of the Rand,’ pub- 
lished in 1895, they give it as their opinion that no physical 
or mechanical difficulty will prevent profitable mining at 
a depth of 5000 feet vertical; but upon the assumption that 
‘a vertical depth of only 3500 to 4000 feet, or more exactly 
8000 feet on the incline’ will be worked, they say 


‘The total production to be expected from the main section 


of the Rand, i.e., from Roodepoort to Driefontein inclusive,a | 


distance of twenty-seven miles, will amount to 592,000,0001,, or, 
if we include the outlying portions of the district, upwards of 
700,000,0002. These figures may at first sight appear extrava- 
gant, but as they are based upon results actually obtained by 
the mining companies, and represent the logical deduction from 
the facts which have up to the present been rendered available 
by the developments of Witwatersrand mines, we are prepared 
to stand by them.’ 


The extent of the mineral wealth in South Africa can- 
not be estimated with any accuracy to-day. That it is 
vast is certain ; that it is far in excess of the most sanguine 
figures which one could venture to quote to-day is pro- 
bable. There are large deposits of iron ore which the 
conditions hitherto obtaining have rendered it impossible 
to work, but which in conjunction with the splendid coal 
now known to exist in their locality will, when the con- 
sumption of that metal warrants the erection of the costly 
appliances needed for its production, be turned to account, 
The manner in which the country is governed will have 
great influence upon the rapidity of its development. 
Under the Boer administration there was a settled policy 
of restriction ; under the British Government there will be 
a consistent policy of expansion; and, if commodities are 
reduced to the lowest prices practicable, and every assist- 
ance is given to those who wish to settle in the country, 
the progress of South Africa will probably astound the 
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world. That progress must, it is clear, be due chiefly, for 
many years to come, to the mineral wealth of the country; 
but the development of the mining industry will not 
require, as is the case with South African agriculture, the 
active intervention of the State and the application of 
national funds. All that is wanted is due security for 
public peace, and the removal of all unnecessary restric- 
tions. Given these indispensable preliminary conditions, 
the mining industry will take care of itself. 


(IV.) Means of Communication. — 


It was shown in a previous section of this article that 
South Africa’s greatest need is a larger white population. 
To meet this need, the development of her mineral wealth 
and other natural resources was recommended as likely to 
induce immigration; while the encouragement of agri- 
culture and the speedy establishment of irrigation works 
were specially mentioned in the sameconnexion. It remains 
to point out that the improvement of the means of com- 
munication is another not less important essential. The 
country has no navigable waterways excepting the Zambesi 
and some of its larger affluents; all intercommunication 
depends therefore upon the multiplication and extension 
of railways and roads. South Africa's railway era has yet 
to come; and the settlement which faces us will be much 
facilitated if the different State Governments determine 
that it shall not be longer delayed. 

A great work has still to be carried out by the rail- 
way engineer in South Africa. The demands of the miner 
have been partially-met, but-the cultivator’s claims for 
means of communication with his markets have been 
almost wholly neglected. ‘The course of the lines that have 
been built has ‘been determined, not by the needs of the 
cultivator, but by the fortuitous situation of the chief har- 
bours and the mineral fields discovered. It was Kimberley, 
the great diamond centre, that first set the Cape Colony 
moving ; and, though one line would have sufficed, local 
jealousies between rival ports led to two lines being con- 
structed, one starting from Cape Town and the other from 
Port Elizabeth. It was only in 1886, seventeen years after 
the discovery of diamonds, that these two main lines, which 
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coalesced into one at De Aar, entered Kimberley. The 
attraction of Rhodesia as a gold-mining centre, combined 
with the exclusive policy of the Transvaal, afterwards 
drew this Kimberley line onwards through Bechuanaland 
to Bulawayo, which was reached two or three years ago, 
It is now being extended towards Salisbury on the north- 
east, and also northwards to the newly proved Wankie 
coal-fields, which lie on the route to the Zambesi. 

The early rival of this Cape Town—Zambesi line started 
from Port Elizabeth, and became, with its associate start- 
ing from East London, the representative of the Cape 
Colony in the inter-state competition which was awakened 
by the demonstration of the wealth of the Witwatersrand, 
It reached Johannesburg, after passing through the Orange 
Free State, in 1893, and thus connected Cape Town with 
Durban and Delagoa Bay, through the bleak uplands of 
the Witwatersrand—a striking proof of the influence of 
minerals on the course taken by the railways of South 
Africa. 

Natal also possesses one main railway, which she has 
driven from the coast to Laing’s Nek, whence it is con- 
tinued to Johannesburg. The late Transvaal Government, 
through its intermediary, the Netherlands Railway Com- 
pany, established one main feeder communicating with the 
sea at Delagoa Bay. When we have also mentioned the 
line from Beira, situated not far south of the Zambesi 
mouth, to Salisbury in Rhodesia, our list, meagre as it is, 
of the main railway lines of South Africa is complete. 

The mileage of South African railways is approximately 
as follows :— 

Miles Worked, 
Cape Colony . ° ° ‘ - 1990 
Natal . s ‘ . 5 ° 495, 
Orange Colony . 9 ° . ‘ 430 
‘Transvaal . . ; . 980 
Portuguese Territory ° . 270 
Rhodesia . . ° ° . 760 


4925 


With the exception of the Rhodesian railways and the 
Netherlands Railway, in which the Transvaal Government 
had a share, and a few small local lines, these railways are 
owned by the State Governments, which, fortunately for 
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South Africa, alone possessed capital enough to undertake 
the heavy expense and risks which railway construction 
involved. The outlay upon them has been something less 
than 10,000/. a mile, for the total capital and loan-liability 
is less than forty-five millions—a figure which represents 
perhaps two thirds of their market or dividend-earning 
yalue. If we may judge of the future from the past, they 
should for many years return an all-round dividend of at 
least five per cent., though of course the earnings of the 
different States will vary above and below this estimate. 

As already stated, the mileage just mentioned repre- 
sents almost exclusively lines projected to meet the de- 
mands of the mineral workers. These demands have as yet 
been only partially met; and severai railway extensions 
are now being actively prosecuted, while others will be 
andertaken as soon as the war is over, some for mineral 
and others for agricultural development. In Rhodesia, 
besides the Wankie coal line shortly to be constructed, the 
continuation from Bulawayo to Salisbury will probably be 
completed at the end of this year, when the Gwanda- 
Bulawayo branch should also be ready for traffic. In Natal 
&coast line is pushing up through Zululand, and the'coal 
and copper areas of that sub-province are already receiving 
attention from local miners; while the discoveries of coal 
in Natal itself have led to the construction of ‘a main-line 
feeder at Dundee, and will no doubt induce the construc- 
tion of other branches. As for the newly annexed colonies, 
the most important mineral districts in the Transvaal, 
still unconnected with the, railway system, are Swaziland, 
the Lydenburg and Selati districts, and Zeerust; and, in 
the Orange Colony, the Jagersfontein diamond mine, to 
which a line was in course of construction when the war 
broke out. 

The prosperity created by the diamond and gold mines 
has not been without its beneficial influence upon agri- 
cultural development; and various lines have been 
surveyed with the object of tapping the districts produc- 
ing wool, grain, and wine. A considerable scheme, which 
will be carried out in sections, contemplates a line running 
through the coast-counties from Port Nolloth on the west 
t0 Delagoa Bay on the east. Part of this railway: has 
been built already. Thus'the Malmesbury line from €ape 
Town will be extended northwards to Namaqualand; while 

2P2 
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the Worcester branch, which has already reached Swellen- 
dam on the east, is likely to be pushed forward at no distant 
date through the rich districts of Oudtshoorn and Knysna 
to Port Elizabeth. A connexion between Port Elizabeth 
and the next harbour eastwards, named East London, is 
already under construction; and proposals have been 
made to continue it eastwards to Natal, where it. will 
effect a junction with the Zululand railway. As the dis- 
tance along the districts from Namaqualand to Delagoa 
Bay is fifteen hundred miles, the completion of this coast 
railway project will greatly assist the farmers who occupy 
the fertile and well-watered country lying between the 
coast range of mountains and the sea, a district which, 
owing to the marked absence of suitable harbours on the 
South African coasts, has hitherto been debarred from con- 
tributing its full share to the wealth of South Africa. The 
Orange Colony is also agriculturally rich; and several 
local lines had been surveyed by the Free State Govern- 
ment before it determined to cast in its lot with the 
Transvaal. When these are completed they will connect 
the northern Orange Colony with Natal, through Harri- 
smith and Winburg; the southern districts with Aliwal 
North, passing through the grain-producing country about 
Wepener ; and the western with Kimberley. 

This somewhat lengthy enumeration of lines built and 
projected is given in order to convey some impression of 
the activity in railway construction which should mark the 
establishment of a liberal Government in the annexed 
territories. Immense benefits would follow such a move- 
ment. The area south of the Zambesi, including German 
and Portuguese Africa, is about two million square miles; 
and the existing lines are wholly inadequate for the needs 
of the country. Both Australian and Canadian railways 
possess a mileage exceeding fifteen thousand miles, that is 
to say, more than three times that of the South African 
lines, though the population of the three countries, if we 
include natives, is nearly equal. 

It is a certainty that the raising of loans for railway, 
harbour, and dock construction will become a feature of 
South African finance, since the expansion of the country’s 
trade consequent on the development of its resources will, 
given a sympathetic Government, proceed at a rapid rate. 
It is expected that the output from the gold mines along 
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will reach twenty-five millions before 1905; the diamond 
export should be not less than four millions; while coal and 
other products should bring up the value of the exports 
to about thirty-five millions, making with imports a total 
of seventy millions annually. The various State Govern- 
ments of South Africa should therefore be prepared to 
meet the demands which will be made upon their means 
of communication. Not only will existing railway lines, 
which are all single tracks, require to be doubled; but, as 
every rich agricultural area ought to be placed in a posi- 
tion to compete in the urban and industrial markets, 
feeders from the main lines already constructed should 
be built as soon as possible. 

If the Netherlands Railway, at present in the hands of 
the British Government, is transferred to the Transvaal 
Colony, South Africa will be fortunate in that its railways 
will be the property of the public everywhere except in 
Rhodesia, where the lines belong to the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways and Mashonaland Railways Companies. This State- 
ownership of the main lines of communication has been 
of such benefit to the people that a national railway 
system is likely to become one of the distinguishing 
advantages of the South African group of States. In the 
past, the non-African policy pursued by President Kruger 
led to antagonism between the Transvaal railways and 
those of the coast colonies; but an open rupture was 
avoided, and the plunder of the industrial community 
on the Rand was shared between the Netherlands Rail- 
way, the Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and Natal. 
Before its competitors were in a position to take their 
share of the trade, the Cape Colony was in control of 
the situation, and employed its advantages to such pur- 
pose that in 1896 its earnings, including those it shared 
with the Orange Free State, were no less than 10°3 per 
tent. The notorious Netherlands Railway has returned 
not less than 12 per cent. for years past. It is not likely 
that the Rand community will consent to allow these high 
profits to be earned in the future ; and we may expect that 
a Railway Conference to discuss the apportionment of the 
traffic and the incidence of the various State tariffs will be 
held at an early date. Such a conference should have no 
difficulty in concluding an arrangement that will be satis- 
factory to all parties, for, the lines being national property, 
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there will be no injurious cutting of tariffs such as would 
take place among private owners; and, on the other hand, 
there will be a reduction in the heavy charges hitherto 
levied in accordance with President Kruger's provocative 
policy. 

In such. a railway union, the position of Rhodesia 
is somewhat anomalous, not because her railways are 
privately owned, but because the extent of her trade, for 
some years to come, is likely to be inconsiderable. | Any 
suggestions to ‘ pool’ earnings with Rhodesia are likely to 
be met by objections from the Cape and Natal, if not from 
the new colonies, on the ground that, being older and 
more settled communities, they cannot be called on to run 
a risk of loss on behalf of Rhodesia. In this dilemma Mr 
Rhodes and his associates may find their recent acquisition 
of railway rights in Angola and German South-West Africa 
valuable as persuasive agencies. It has been patent for 
years past that the main trunk line, in its course northward 
from Cape Town to the Zambesi, runs some risk of being 
tapped by a railway running direct from the west coast, 
which would save passengers and goods the unnecessary 
journey so far south as Cape Town. Mossamedes is not 
more than eleven days’ steaming from London; and a line 
thence to Bulawayo or some other point would enable 
passengers to reach Johannesburg and the east coast 
several days earlier than at present. The Cape authorities 
have apparently been blind to this danger, and have taken 
no steps to secure from the Portuguese Government pre- 
ferential rights for the construction of railways from its 
harbours. Proposals to pool earnings may be supported, 
therefore, by more cogent arguments than many suppose 
possible. Rhodesian railways are already paying; and the 
fact that the British and more progressive section of the 
South African population is settling on the eastern sea- 
board and in its hinterland will tend to increase their 
profits and also gradually to deprive the Cape Colony of 
the position of predominating partner, which it has 
hitherto occupied. Rhodesia also possesses an alternative 
trading outlet at Beira ; and, as no agreement which may 
now be made will preclude revision from time to time, the 
arguments in favour of “ pooling” are worthy of careful 
consideration. However this may turn out, the desirability 
of avoiding undue competition and losses is so clear to the 
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yarious States concerned that the adjustment of the 
troublesome tariff question, which has caused so much 
friction in the past, should be a comparatively easy matter. | 
The shifting of the control into the hands of the Transvaal 
will enable the people most concerned—the Rand con- 
‘sumers—to check the demands of the coast colonies; and 
a reasonable tariff may therefore be established throughout 
the country, greatly to the advantage of the people. 

If the principle of state-ownership of railways is main- 
tained, and reasonable tariffs are arranged, only caution 
is necessary to ensure the success of South African rail- 
ways. Log-rolling is not unknown among South African 
legislatures ; and, once the flood of prosperity anticipated 
has fairly begun, there is a danger that Governments may 
go too fast and construct lines which will for years remain 
unprofitable. Only population can make railways pay ; 
and, as many of the more remote districts of South Africa 
have a population of only one or two persons to the square 
mile, caution is particularly desirable. The difficulties will 
in many cases no doubt be solved by the construction of 
light railways, or even by good roads, with such bridges as 
are required to ensure continuous communication. 

It should not be overlooked that recent improvements 
in traction-engines and motor-cars give good roads an even 
greater value than they have hitherto possessed ; and South 
African politicians will probably in many cases meet the 
budding demands of the back districts by improving other 
modes of traffic than railways. The country is at present 
almost roadless, in that the existing tracks are often im- 
passable in wet weather; and the macadamising of the 
main roads is a reform no less urgently called for than the 
construction of railway lines. Care should also be taken 
to utilise promising improvements which tend to minimise 
cost, while furnishing sufficient accommodation for the 
ordinary needs of the farmer. The single-rail system, now 
about to be tested practically, may prove serviceable in 
many districts ; and steam tramways may serve in others. 
In short, the task of improving the means of communica- 
tion over the vast distances which have so much hindered 
the country’s development should be earnestly undextelien, 
and may be carried out in various ways. 

It need hardly be said that much remains to be done 
at the harbours already in existence, and at others which 
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may be opened for the accommodation of the growing 
oversea trade of the colonies. The tendency of ship-owners 
is to increase the size of their vessels, as bigger ships mean 
cheaper transport. In all the harbours of the world larger 
docks and better and more expeditious methods of handling 
are called for; and these requirements are not by any 
means so well fulfilled as they should be in South Africa. 
Cape Town is the only port which possesses fair accommo- 
dation for shipping; but her graving dock is not large 
enough for battleships nor for the big ocean liners which 
are replacing ordinary steamships. A decision has been 
taken to build suitable naval docks at Simon’s Town; 
but that port is inconveniently situated for the merchant 
service; and it will be necessary to equip the other leading 
South African ports with better shipping facilities. Natal 
is taking measures to improve Durban, but we hear no- 
thing of any intention to open up new harbours on the 
long stretch of coast on either side of Durban between 
Delagoa Bay and East London. Now that the advantages 
of dredging are well understood, it will not be difficult or 
very costly to open up a number of small ports on the 
South African coast, and thereby greatly improve the 
means of communication with those coast and inland 
districts which, under present conditions, are hundreds of 
miles from their nearest port. 

In a brief notice, such as this, it is not possible to 
discuss in detail the railway needs of the various districts 
and colonies. But as the existing lines are miserably in- 
adequate, it is desirable to emphasise the importance of 
an all-round improvement and increase in the means of 
communication, as ancillary to the task of settling the 
country. In this development everything depends upon 
the willingness of the colonial Governments to co-operate. 
They can do much if an energetic railway programme is 
adopted: Money will, of course, be needed; for not only 
must the main trade lines be double-tracked, but short 
lines tapping each agricultural or pastoral district should 
be built. During the next ten years the mileage should 
be doubled; and though this work will raise the railway 
debt of the country to about 100,000,000/., the assets thus 
created will form an important part of the national wealth, 
and will contribute greatly to the national revenue and to 
the stability of the country’s credit. 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that, while the 
State railways may be reasonably expected to contribute 
a moderate share towards the annual revenue, it is a 
mistake to regard them solely as revenue producers. The 
tendency to handle them as part of the ordinary tax-raising 
machinery has been much in evidence in the past; and it 
is now time that wider views were taken and the true 
functions of the railways, as the channels of the country’s 
commerce, recognised. In such vital requisites as roads, 
railways, and harbours, the standard of value, when the 
‘nation is owner, is utility, not dividends; and the tariffs 
should accordingly be carefully regulated, not to earn ten 
or twelve per cent., but to give a moderate surplus after 
meeting interest and sinking fund charges. Heavy rail- 
way and shipping rates mean the taxation of that inter- 
change of products which is one of the first’ sources of a 
people’s prosperity—a truth which those who meet in the 
suggested conference to discuss a railway union between 
the various States should bear in mind. 

Another principle to be kept in view is the maintenance 
of that State-control and ownership which has already 
eonferred such signal advantages upon South Africa. It 
is true that objections, based mainly upon Australian pre- 
cedents, have been urged against State railways; but the 
Blots indicated are rather the results of bad or corrupt 
management and political jobbery than defects inherent 
in national ownership of the channels of communication. 
There are not a few signs that the nationalisation of rail- 
ways and harbours will eventually be carried out in all 
commercial communities; but, whether such changes come 
to pass or not, there can be no doubt that one of the chief 
agents in the coming prosperity of South Africa will be 
her State railway system, which ensures her credit and 
the easy control of the tariffs regulating the flow of her 
internal commerce. 
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(V.) The Native Question. 


1, Native Races and the War. By Mrs Josephine E. 
Butler. London: Gay and Bird, 1900. 

2. Vigilance. Papers, 1 to 10. Cape Town: The South 
African Vigilance Committee, 1900. 

3. The Report of the South African Native Races Com- 
mittee. London: John Murray, 1901. 


THE native population, whose condition and prospects will 
be deeply affected by the result of the present war, may 
be reckoned roughly at about four millions. This excludes 
the natives in the Portuguese territories in the east, and 
also the small population in German South-West Africa, 
Of these four millions, one and a half inhabit the Cape 
Colony. Scattered amongst them are rather over three 
quarters of a million of Europeans or whites of various 
nationalities. Of these again the Cape Colony has the 
largest number—roughly a little over 388,000. The dis- 
proportion of white to black is still more marked in Natal, 
where 50,000 whites stand opposed to nearly 800,000 blacks. 

From this disproportion we may draw the conclusion 
that the gravest question of the future is not the relation 
of Boer and Briton, but of White and Black. The nativé 
population is rapidly increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease. This is at once a benefit industrially or economi- 
cally, and an embarrassment politically. It means that 
great caution will be necessary in bestowing privileges 
which cannot be taken back, and which in the hands of dis- 
proportionate numbers would be dangerous. But we have 
no right to resent the presence of the black man, for he 
was in the country before us. Whatever the embarrass- 
ment, we cannot divest ourselves of our duties towards 
him ; nor can we do without him. 

The three directions in which the industrial develop- 
ment of South Africa will proceed are agricultural, 
pastoral, and mineral. In none of these can we do with- 
out the native, unless we are to employ labour imported 
at a very considerable expense. But the black man is also 
important to us as a customer. Thousands of miles of 
our calico are still needed to cover him, and save him 
from the rough discomfort of bark cloth, grass mantles, 
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or skins. Where civilisation has come, he is also a buyer 
of ploughs and paper, of suits of clothing, boots and books. 
Our most valuable asset in Africa is undoubtedly the 
African himself. 

Two causes have acted against the progress of South 
Africa. One was the absence, until recently, of any in- 
telligent and continuous policy on the part of the Home 
Government; the other was the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information on the conditions of the country it- 
self. On inaccurate knowledge, erroneous and hasty con- 
clusions were formed, with the mischievous consequences 
for which we are paying so dearly to-day. 

The appearance, therefore, at the present time of the 
Report of the South African Native Races Committee is 
opportune in the highest degree. The more it is ex- 
amined, the more apparent it will become that its com- 
pilers have rendered a real service to the public in issuing 
it now. The report has nothing to do with political 
parties, or speculative enterprises, or dividends; and the 
Committee have wisely confined their efforts to one section 
of the South African Question—that of the Natives. 
Definite enquiries have been addressed to civil commis- 
sioners, resident magistrates, bishops, bankers, merchants, 
missionaries, traders in native territories, managers of 
mines,.and others in South Africa, and also to some in- 
telligent and educated natives, and native missionaries as 
well. A great variety of opinion—not always in agree- 
ment on every point—has been collected, affording valu- 
able data on which to base conclusions on the difficult 
problem of White and Black in South Africa. The con- 
clusions reached by the Committee are expressed with 
great moderation, more as suggestions than final recom- 
mendations, and in a form which can excite no race pre- 
judice even in South Africa itself; and the result is given 
in a compact and well-arranged volume of 340 pages. It 
forms a marked contrast to its bulky predecessor on the 
same subject—the Report of the Colonial Government 
Commission on Native Laws and Customs, 1883. The 
latter, while containing much of permanent value, is now 
somewhat out of date, and unsuited to the altered condi- 
tions of the country. 

Totally different in form and method of statement, but 
resembling in its object the Report of the Native Races 
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Committee, is the small volume by Mrs Butler on ‘ Native 
Races and the War. The extent. to which the moral 
element exists in the present conflict is seen with all the 
quickness of a woman’s greater sensibility and clearer 
perception of the importance of that side of the question. 
The book is a grave indictment of the Boers for their 
treatment of the natives; and the reader finds himself in 
a somewhat different atmosphere from that of the report. 
Yet the political or party action which led to the costly 
blunder of 1881, and the apathy and acquiescence of the 
home public at the time, are stated clearly and calmly. 
There is no appeal to feeling or party interest, but a 
simple statement of facts, resting on official reports and 
other trustworthy information from actors in these events 
as they occurred. 

The native problem in South Africa is resolvable into 
the following main questions—land, labour, liquor, and 
status. Under the last come various minor questions, not 
so immediately urgent as the others, though important. 
These include local self-government, as now possible under 
some sections of the Glen Grey and other Acts ; political 
recognition of the native in the future ; and education as 
the means by which he may qualify himself for such 
recognition. All the four main questions concern Euro- 
pean and native alike. On their just and wise settlement 
depend the welfare and harmonious relation of the two 
races, the progress, and perhaps the future peace of the 
country. They touch wider and more permanent interests 
than the affairs, however urgent at the moment, of 
mining companies, land syndicates, or other special in- 
dustries; and it would be a disastrous mistake if South 
Africa were exploited in favour of these limited concerns. 

Land comes first. Some will say labour stands first; 
but it is not so. Land is what the European wants to get, 
whether he represents a company or merely himself. 
Land is what the native wants to keep, and on the keep- 
ing of which his thoughts mainly run. With land he feels 
he has a root in the country ; without it he regards him- 
self as a rootless tree. This expresses his final judgment 
and real feeling on this matter; and there can be no 
doubt as to the soundness of his judgment. With land 
secured as the basis, what is in it, or on it, or can be got 
out of it, is more permanently secured also. 
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Older and more intelligent natives all take this view. 
That it is so held may seem improbable in view of the 
numerous concessions that have been made by native 
chiefs. If we knew the history of some of these conces- 
sions, both German and British, but especially the former, 
between the equator and the Cape, it would be highly in- 
teresting. In many cases the native chief did not know 
exactly what he was doing. In almost every case the 
people would deny that the chief had any right or power 
to alienate their land, inasmuch as it belongs, according 
to tribal law, to them. But the concessions have been 
made; the white man has come into possession; as he is 
powerful, armed, and masterful, resistance by a fewnatives 
is hopeless; and they see their land silently passing away 
from them. Difficulties, however, arise later on, and if 
the natives are strong enough, a native war follows. 
Whatever immediate causes produce the rupture, land 
lies at the bottom of the difficulty. 

Over and above the question of equity, which deserves 
some consideration, there is need for exercising great 
caution in parting with land in large areas to companies 
or syndicates. With native reserves it is possible to have 
a supply of native labour more or less sufficient, within 
easy distance and under British jurisdiction. The heavy 
cost of transporting labourers from distances varying 
from one to three thousand miles is thus avoided, and 
also such taxes as the unreasonable cost of passport levied 
bythe Portuguese authorities on natives going tothe mines, 
which amounts to over 1/. 6s. a head—a tax on British 
trade for the benefit of Portuguese colonial revenue. 

At present considerable native reserves exist. The 
growth of the native population and the necessity for 
labour close at hand renders it necessary to guard these 
carefully. They form an irregular belt stretching across 
the country from east to west. In Natal rather more than 
two million acres are so reserved; the greater part of 
Fingoland and Pondoland in the Transkei; the whole of 
Basutoland, and a great part of Bechuanaland, Land 
tenure in most of these reserves is communal or tribal. 
Generally speaking, native law is recognised, and its ad- 
ministration is partly in the hands of the chief and partly 
in those of British residents and magistrates.. Minor 
cases are mostly dealt with by the chiefs and sub-chiefs. 
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Criminal cases and appeals come before the magistrates, 
In the Transkei, which may be taken as a fair type 
of this mixed administration— 


‘Kaffir law is recognised and administered by the magis- 
trates, with the assistance of the headmen, wherever colonial 
law would not justly apply, tribal discipline being maintained 
for all internal purposes. There is an appeal from the deci- 
sions of the resident magistrate to the court of the chief 
magistrate. The cost of administration is defrayed out of the 
hut tax. Fines belong to the Crown, and the allotment of 
land is vested in the Governor, for the occupation of the 
several members of the tribe, as in Basutoland.’ 


Communal or tribal title has its advantages and dis: 
advantages. It suits the present stage of social development 
and the form of government to which the natives have 
been aceustomed. There is a graduated responsibility rising 
from the father of a single family through the headman 
of the village to the sub-chief and chief of the whole tribe. 
All that goes on is reported from the lower to the higher 
authorities ; and the life of the tribe in all its concerns is 
thus bound together, and fairly well managed according 
to native ideas. On the other hand the objections to 
this form of tenure aré that it prevents improvement and 
keeps back progressive individuals. It takes away the 
stimulus which individual tenure gives to the improve- 
ment of land, as by law the individual cannot transfer the 
land, or get compensation for improvements. At his death, 
if he dies without heirs, the land reverts to the chief for 
the benefit of the tribe. Any sudden change from tribal 
to individual tenure with some tribes would be disastrous. 
Such a change can only be made gradually. 

Labour.—On the supply of labour depend the pro- 
duction of gold, the support of those industries, both home 






and colonial, which the mining industry creates and fosters, 


the growth of the white population, the higher value of 
agricultural produce, and finally, the fiscal prosperity of 
the whole country. The labour question thus stands 
next in importance to that of land. 

The situation at present is that of an inadequate supply. 
Complaints are made on every hand, and desperate reme- 


dies are suggested to meet the demand. The Salisbury: 


Chamber of Commerce is' reported to have resolved the 


other day to bring in Asiatics—whether Chinese or others’ 
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is not stated. The complaint is that the native will not 
work; or that, if he works, he does so irregularly and 
often goes home to rest; and that wages are so high that 
labourers must be brought from a distance. The first 
statement is not true as it stands; the second and third 
statements are substantially true. The fact is that the 
whole material development of South Africa within the 
last thirty or forty years, so far as unskilled labour is 
concerned, has been entirely carried out by natives. There 
is no white labouring class of any considerable number, 
such as may be found in Australia and the other colonies. 
All the work of the diamond and gold mines, which have 
yielded such large returns to the shareholders, is done by 
natives. On a rough estimate 100,000 natives are em- 
ployed in connexion with the Transvaal mines: there 
were over 98,000 immediately before the war broke out. 
To these may be added 10,000 at the Kimberley diamond 
mines and a smaller number at other mines. Natives 
have constructed all the railroads, of which nearly five 
thousand miles are in working; the roads, docks, quarries, 
and buildings. The work of transport, farm labour, agri- 
cultural or pastoral, and nearly all domestic work in the 
towns and in the households of the whole country are 
carried on by the black man. This, however, is only a part 
of his work. The natives are also cultivators; they raise 
the food by which they live, and supply part of the grain, 
such as maize, and some of the wheat and wool which is 
purchased in the Colonies. It is wrong to assume that 
the native is idle when he is not working for the white 
man. He has his own fields to attend to, his own villages 
to build and repair, his own crops to raise for the sup- 
port of himself and his family and for sale. The broad 
statement that he does not work requires extensive 
qualification. 

The charge that the native will not work thus becomes 
reduced to. the complaint that there is not an adequate 
supply of labour at the price which the white man wishes 
to pay for it. We need not be misled by any sentimental 
views, or by what are called Exeter Hall doctrines, which 
excite so much wrath in the minds of some colonists. The 
question is simply a matter of hard fact as to a market- 
able commodity. The native has his labour to sell; the 
white man wants to buy it ; and the only theory applicable 
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here is that of all sound trade, which is, that it shall bea 
transaction useful and profitable to both sides. Evidence 
seems to show that the supply of migratory labour is 
growing in volume. The number of able-bodied adult 
natives taking out passes to go in search of work in the 
Transkeian territories in 1898 was, omitting hundreds, 
61,000 as against 47,000 in 1897. In Cape Colony, omitting 
five divisions for which there were no returns, the number 
was 45,000; in Natal 21,000; in Basutoland 37,000; in 
Zululand 3000 ; total 167,000. 

A special labour-tax is a favourite idea in some quarters. 
But how can this in common fairness be applied to one 
class of subjects and not to another? Heavy, unequal, or 
unrepresented taxation has always led to revolt, from the 
days of Solomon’s successor to those of the people whom 
we now know as the Outlanders of the Transvaal. Heroic 
remedies will be of little avail in this matter if fair treat- 
ment and honest dealing are not scrupulously observed. 

The region where the labour supply seems most scanty 
is Rhodesia; and the recent proposal to import thither 
Chinese or other Asiatics is not a very wise one. It is 

. contrary to the principle now adopted in Australia and 
the United States; and the end may be worse than the 
beginning. Equally unpromising seems Mr Rhodes’s 
scheme of bringing Somalis from the north-east Horn of 
Africa. This is surely a desperate expedient, and looks 
like an overweening confidence in the power of capital 
to supersede the fundamental laws of labour supply. 

Compulsion in some form is the ‘short cut’ which 
many would like to try. Short cuts are often found to 
be the longest way about, and we should not try this one 
unless we are prepared to follow it out to its utmost con- 
sequences ; and these will land us, not perhaps in slavery, 


but next door to it. The wiser way, while admitting the . 


fact that the African is not fond of work, and like many 
others avoids it when he can, is to ask what causes con- 
tribute to this constant deficiency of labour. Amongst 
these causes the following must certainly be reckoned: 
the treatment of natives at the mines; their treatment 
on the journey to the mines; their fear or dislike of 
working underground; and, in some cases, the not- 
payment, in full, of wages promised by contractors and 
others. Amongst other abundant evidence on this point, 
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there appears the following from the Report of the Civil 
Commissioner of the division of Bedford, Mr Hewett, who 
said in 1898 :— 


‘Natives are complaining bitterly of the treatment they 
receive at the railway works, as there is no security to them for 
their wages. They state they are hired by contractors who 
employ them on piece-work; and when they have worked 
some two months or more, these contractors disappear, with- 
out paying their men. Consequently great injustice is done 
to the natives; and this must necessarily have a disastrous 
effect on the labour market. There appears to be a loud outcry 
amongst the natives in this respect.’ 


Mr Barnes, Protector of natives at Kimberley, says :— 


‘I have had several cases brought to my notice during the 
past year of the most glaring injustice with respect to natives’ 
wages; and this in the case of large gangs of labourers. It 
is no wonder that from these mines there is such a cry of 
shortness of labour.’ 


Self-interest on the part of mine-owners and managers 
appears to demand the removal, so far as is practicable, of 
these causes, as one of the most likely means of securing 
an abundant supply of labour. The evidence given in the 
appendix to the Native Races Report is perfectly clear 
on this point. The native wants to make money: of that 
there is no question. If he is well treated and honestly 
dealt with, he will work. If he is not well treated, he 
will retaliate in a very simple and effective fashion; that 
is, he will simply stay away. The report in question 
justly says :— 


‘Considering the ill-treatment and fraud to which many 
natives have been subjected at the mines, and the difficulties 
and sufferings of the long journey, sometimes of more than 
one thousand miles, it is surprising that the supply of labour 
is as large as it is.’ 


. In the Transvaal the excessive supply of liquor and 
the deficiency of facilities for the journey have much to 
do with the labour difficulty. While mining companies 
were anxious to provide rest-houses on the roads, and 
to make the journey more tolerable, the late Transvaal 
Government deliberately set its face against any remedy ; 


aad the native going or returning was constantly liable 
Vol. 198.—No. 386, 2@ 
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to be robbed by the utterly corrupt officials of that 
Government. 

It should be recognised that compulsory labour in any 
form has its dangers. Some who have lived in South Africa 
for a long period have noticed a certain change, among 
the natives during the last twelve or fifteen years. . There 
have been signs of a growth of anti-European feeling, and 
of a diminution in that deference and friendly regard to 
the white man which existed in earlier days. This change 
is partly due to the lives of a certain class of low whites, 
When friendly to the native they help to produce that 
familiarity which breeds contempt; when overbearing 
and brutal they stir up hatred against the white man, 
The native wrongly concludes that white men are all 
very much alike. Another cause of this anti-European 
feeling is the tendency of recent legislation, which has 
been too exclusively repressive, and has done little to 
encourage and assist the native. 

Speaking generally, the African, in spite of all the 
outery against his laziness on the part of not over- 
industrious whites, presents an agreeable contrast, from 
one point of view, with most other untrained races, for 
instance, the North American Indian. He is at least 
willing to go in. the harness of civilisation. If he goes 
awkwardly at first in that harness, it is not to be wondered 
at. One thing he does not like—compulsory labour. His 
philosophy of life is simple and sound so far as it goes, 
He holds that a man’s happiness consists in the enjoy- 
ment of what he has, rather than in an unresting search 
for more. But the native’s wants are increasing, and those 
wants will be the safest and strongest stimulus to labour. 
The dislike to compulsion is at the bottom of the native 
dislike to the Glen Grey Act. That Act arose out of no 
very benevolent intention, and was regarded rather as 
a sop to the Bond Cerberus; for the Dutch farmer is 
always, and the English colonist is sometimes, in favour 
of compulsory labour. The Act, however, is believed to 
be working well. Its really beneficent clauses, which 
give a measure of district self-government, redeem the 
remainder, which were originally not very benevolent. 

Where native labour, when wanted in large quantity, 
is properly organised, and humanely and not harshly dealt 
with, it is not very. difficult to procure. Of this the best 
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proof is found in the well organised and carefully managed 
Compounds at Kimberley. This system is not found at 
Johannesburg, for gold-mining does not require the segre- 
gation of the labourers, gold not being so easily stolen 
‘as diamonds. On the other hand, at Johannesburg, the 
demoralisation of native labourers, from want-of proper 
care, from treatment often very harsh, and from the effects 
of liquor too easily got, counteracts all the benefits which 
they might get from contact with civilisation. Many 
natives return to the Kimberley mines again and again 
at intervals spread over years, but to Johannesburg many 
go once and never again. 

What is needed is not repressive and compulsory 

measures, but more organisation, in the shape of a Labour 
Department or Bureau, and efficient Government inspec- 
tion of the conditions under which the native labourer 
lives and works. It may be said that it is not the duty of 
an administration to supply labour. That is true; but 
the welfare and protection of the native, and the pros- 
perity of the country through the development of its 
resources, surely form part of the legitimate duties of 
all administrations. 
» Iiquor—On some questions there is considerable 
diversity of opinion among correspondents of the Native 
Races Committee; but on one point there is absolute 
tmanimity, namely, that the use of alcoholic liquor is 
morally and physically destructive to the natives, and that 
for the sake of their welfare its sale should be really and 
not only nominally prohibited. To this opinion there is 
hardly an exception. 

As to prohibition, the matter stands thus. In the 
Transvaal and the Cape Colony, except in some locations 
in the latter, the supply of liquor, whatever be the law, 
is simply unlimited, or limited only by the contents of the 
Native’s purse. It is in these two territories that the 
drink evil is at its worst. Real prohibition exists in certain 
territories. In Natal, the sale of drink to natives is for- 
bidden in locations and towns; in Basutoland both sale 
and importation are prohibited; in the Orange River 


Colony, the prohibition appears to be thorough; in British 


uanaland there is prohibition for natives only; in 

Khama’s country the sale is prohibited to both natives 

and Europeans, but allowed to Europeans at one refresh- 
2Q2 
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ment room on the railway to Bulawayo ; in Rhodesia it ig 
prohibited to natives, but not to Europeans. Cape brandy 
of a very bad quality is the chief cause of drunkenness, 
It is made in the western districts of the Cape Colony by 
Dutch farmers, euphemistically called ‘wine farmers,’ 
There is diversity of opinion on the question of Kaffir 
beer. Several correspondents— missionaries amongst 
others—hold that it is unsafe and unjust to prevent the 
manufacture of this for individual use. It is certainly 
going a little too far to say that a native shall not drink 
his own Kaffir beer. Its use as a beverage under various 
names, such as utywala among the Kaffirs, letin, a very 
mild form of drink, though there is also a stronger form, 
among the Basutos, and pombe in Central Africa, ex- 
tends from the Cape to the equator, till it reaches those 
latitudes where palm wine begins to take its place. In 
the winter time, when there is little milk, old people make 
use of this beer, made from fermented maize or millet, 
Its sale, however, might be forbidden; and large beer. 
drinking parties, which often end in fighting and blood- 
shed, might be prohibited. 

Prohibition is very difficult to enforce. The Rose-Innes 
Liquor Act of 1898, from which much was expected, does 
not seem to have had much success in Cape Colony. It 
forbids the manufacture of Kaffir beer, and yet is in- 
operative in regard to other liquors. But to allow these 
territories to be flooded with the vilest brandy that can 
be produced, on which not a penny a gallon of excise 
duty is charged, and at the same time to make it a crime 
for the native to use his own beer, is like forgetting the 
beam in our own eye and paying undue attention to the 
mote in our neighbour’s. Many of the natives, however, 
ask for prohibition to prevent their destruction as 8 
people. It is to be hoped that in the reconstruction of the 
Transvaal little mercy will be shown to the liquor trade, 
on the ground that economically, morally, and socially 
it is an unmitigated evil. Real progress among the 
natives is impossible while this traffic continues. 

Sir Sydney Shepherd, the late administrator of Bechu- 
analand, attributes the almost total absence of serious 
crime in British Bechuanaland to the strict enforcement 
of the laws prohibiting the supply of liquor to natives. 
He further says :— 
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_ ‘The liquor traffic is the greatest possible curse so far’ as 
the natives are concerned, destroying to a great extent their 
activity as labourers, and leading to an increase of crime and 
consequently to heavy expenditure on prisons and coavict 
stations.’ 

‘ The liquor traffic still continues in the Cape Colony. The 
liquor trade there has great vested interests with corresponding 
influence in the legislature, and it is not at all likely that 
those interested will give it up for any moral, humanitarian, 
or utilitarian object. The same applies with far greater 
force to the Transvaal.’ 


Mr J. P. Robinson in a paper recently published says:— 


‘Of all the wrongs in regard to natives and their labour, 
none come near to the scandals of the liquor trade. The laws 
of the Transvaal restraining it are excellent on paper, but 
their administration is infamous. They prohibit the sale to 
natives, but they are broken wholesale. ... The Government 
sells drink licences, and all nationalities are more or less 
engaged in the illicit traffic. This is a paramount question, 
and vital to the order of the country.’ 


. The sale of liquor not only destroys the working power 
of the natives, but also diminishes the supply of labour; 
for sober and industrious relatives at home, seeing what 
the men have become when they return from the towns 
and the mines, do their best to prevent them going back. 
Status.—There are two different methods of dealing 
with the native African. One is to give him a certain 
share in the common life of the country under the con- 
ditions of his acquiring certain property and some know- 
ledge, which he can obtain by honest labour and industry. 
If he is made to feel that he is not a social pariah or 
amere labour-machine for the white man’s benefit, and if 
tertain privileges are open to him, he has some induce- 
ment to good conduct and industry. The other method is 
to.refuse him such recognition, and to restrict him in every 
way, industrially, socially, and politically.. By this method 
there is gradually produced in his mind a sullen con- 
viction that he exists and labours solely for the advantage 


of the white man, and that whatever rights he has are 


denied him. When this is the feeling of a few thousands, 
it may be regarded as politically unimportant ; but when 
it becomes that of millions, it is not wise to overlook it. 
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An all-round equality is impossible, unsafe, and danger. 
ous to both colours; but certain personal, social, and 
civil rights may and should be granted. Now acco: 
to the’ law of the late Transvaal Government, the status 
of the native in the Transvaal is, or was, as follows. 


. There is no equality either in Church or State between 
white and coloured. 

. The native may not own land. 

. He may not engage in any kind of trade, buying or 
selling, even as a coster or huckster. 

. He may not walk on side paths, or travel by rail except 
in trucks and carriages specially built for natives. 

. Marriage—unrecognised till within three years ago—is 
now recognised on payment of 3/. to Government, and 
subject to other restrictions, 

. Every native must carry a pass, for which he pays two 
shillings per month, and wear a metal badge on the 
left arm above the elbow. 

7. The Government does nothing for native education. 
8. Liquor is nominally prohibited, but to be had plentifully. 


The status of the native in Cape Colony is different. 


1. There is, according to the Constitution, no difference in 
Church or State, on account of colour. 

2. The native may own as much land as he can buy. 

3. He may trade on the same conditions as English or Dutch 
or other nationalities. 

4. He may walk on side paths, and requires a pass chiefly 
for removal of stock. No charge or fee for pass. 

5. He may marry by the general marriage law of the Colony, 
common to all classes. No fee to Government for 
registration. 

6. He is assisted in education by Government grants to 
native schools, 

7. He possesses the franchise on much the same conditions 
as the European. 


This contrast it will probably not be difficult to re- 
move; but the crucial and really difficult point in any 
future policy as regards the natives is the franchise. It 
would be unwise and utterly unsafe to apply the regula- 
tions which exist in Cape Colony to the new territories, or 
even to those that are not quite new. These conditions 
or qualifications in the Cape Colony may be s 
as follows. They apply equally to black and white. 
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Any male person may become a registered voter who is 
over twenty-one years of age; who is a natural-born or duly. 
naturalised subject of Her Majesty, and who has been for not 
less than one year the occupier of a house or building of the 
value of 75l.; or who has been for not less than a year in 
receipt of salary or wages of not less than 50/. per annum ; 
and who is able to sign his name and write his address and 
occupation. 


As the blacks outnumber the whites in Cape Colony by 
four to one, this political equality may in course of time 
produce grave difficulties. But the disproportion in popu- 
lation is at present rectified by the property and educa- 
tional requirement. Few native dwellings are of the value 
of 751. The percentage of natives who can read and write 
is as yet very small. Moreover, within the last few years, 
the Colonial Government has carefully revised the native 
voters’ list, and enforced strict enquiry as to the value 
of property. There is no reason to suppose that the 
enfranchised natives have misused their political 
privileges; and, so far as Cape Colony is concerned, 
the wisest plan seems to be not to disturb’ existing 
conditions. 

A totally different state of things exists in Natal. The 
natives there are almost wholly excluded from the fran- 
chise, and necessarily so. They are much less advanced 
in civilisation; and their numbers would constitute a 
serious danger, for they outnumber the whites by about. 
sixteen to one. With such proportions, no governing 
power would long remain in the hands of the white races 
if an easily attainable franchise were within reach of the 
native. A few favoured individuals who have both pro- 
perty and education enjoy the franchise by special per- 
mission of the Governor. All Asiatics, of whom there are 
some fifty thousand, are excluded. 

In the newly-annexed Orange River and Transvaal 
Colonies the native franchise is a question that need not 
now be considered, These two states have certain stages 
of lower political development. to pass through before 
even the whites can obtain the full right of self-govern- 
ment. In view of. the anxiety on the subject, in this case 
perhaps justifiable, expressed by the Boer leaders in the 
late negotiations, it would be highly impolitic—to say the 
least—to hold out. any hope to the natives that they will 
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receive the franchise simultaneously with, or even subse- 
quently to, its grant to white citizens. 

The truth is that the South African native at present 
is not extremely solicitous about the franchise. He is 
ambitious enough and anxious to rise, and will no doubt 
greatly improve his condition under just treatment. But 
he is much more concerned about other things than about 
his political privileges. Land, and the secure possession 
of it; labour, the conditions of it, and its freedom from 
compulsion ; and education, are some of the things which 
concern him most. In this he shows his practical sense. 

Connected with the subject of status is that of taxa- 
tion; and one of the most interesting chapters of the 
Committee's report is that on native contributions to the 
revenue. Under the old régime of the chiefs there were 
no fixed taxes. Instead of taxes, the native laboured for 
the chief and gave him presents of cattle, or fought when 
there was fighting todo. The chief contributions which 
South African natives now make to the revenue come 
under the head of hut-tax, poll, or other taxes not paid 
by the white population. There are also fees on passes, 
licences, quitrents, fines, marriage fees and dog-tax, some 
of which are paid in common with Europeans. The tax 
of 5s. per dog a year ago reached in Natal the large total 
of 11,8837. It is impossible to ascertain what proportion 
of general taxation is paid by the natives, except in those 
territories, such as Basutoland, where the white population 
is exceedingly small. 

The hut-tax varies in different colonies. In Cape 
Colony it is 10s. per annum per hut; in Natal and Zulu- 
land 14s.; in Basutoland it was 10s., till about two years 
ago, when it was raised to 1/.; in Rhodesia it is 10s.; in 
the Transvaal there is a general average tax, payable by 
each adult male native, amounting to 2l. 12s. 6d. per 
annum. Natives serving Europeans are exempt from 
these taxes. It is also stated that in 1897 the estimated 
total annual receipts from passes in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts of Krugersdorp, Johannesburg, and Boksburg in 
the Transvaal, amounted to 150,000/.; and that the annual 
cost of administration (of this department) was only 

12,1601. 

The hut-tax, though a simple form of taxation, is open 
to objections. It tends to overcrowding, and thus hinders 
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social progress. In some colonies, especially in Natal, 
square huts inhabited by natives having only one wife 
and conforming to civilised ways have been exempt till 
lately from the hut-tax. According to the most recent 
statistics, the total amount raised by the ordinary hut- 
tax is, roughly, 77,7001. for the Cape Colony; Basutoland 
47,000/.; Mashonaland and Matabeleland 64,0001.; Trans- 
vaal 110,0007.; Orange Free State 19,6007. 

Indirect taxes are paid in the form of customs duties. 
The report states that on various articles specially used 
by the natives the amount of duty is exceedingly high. On 
beads, it is as much as 60 per cent. ad valorem; on Kaffir 
picks and hoes, 80 per cent. to 100 per cent.; and on many 
other articles 20 per cent. One of the magistrates of a 
district in Zululand reports that the native population 
contributes largely to the customs revenue, and that their 
wants are rapidly increasing. The report questions the 
policy of levying so heavy a duty as 20 per cent. ad valorem 
on blankets and woollen goods, and doubts whether the 
best way to make industry attractive to the native is to 
diminish the purchasing power of his earnings by imposing 
such duties on articles chiefly used by him. 


No statement on the Native Question will be complete 
without some reference to education and the effects of 
Christian missions, as the status of the native is more 
profoundly affected by these than by any other influence 
or agency. It should be observed that the power to pur- 
chase British manufactures and the desire for education 
apply not to the whole mass of natives, but to a certain 
section only. A broad dividing line separates the civilised 
or semi-civilised or Christianised native from the bulk of 
his people, who still wear the red blanket as their only 
clothing and use red ochre and grease as an adornment 
or a mark of their social state. In spite of all that is 
said against Christian missions and their results among 
the African race, no one who wants the truth need be 
long in doubt about it. Christianity is not rendered 
powerless by the colour of a man’s skin. If Christianity 
has done good in England and other parts of the earth, 
there is no reason why it should not have done and be 
now doing good work in South Africa. Yet the assertion 
to the contrary is constantly made, and with great confi- 
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dence. In one * of a series of volumes recently published, 
which contains much good work, but some hasty judg- 
ments, it is affirmed that ‘a mission Kaffir is a Kaffir 
spoilt’; that he wears his Christianity as he does his 
clothing, and finally ‘peels off the superficial veneer of 
missionary endeavour and becomes a raw Kaffir, pure and 
simple’; and that his ‘women folk are worse, because 
ruined in body and soul.’ 

This is a remarkable statement of the results of mission- 
ary work—remarkable chiefly for its unconscious prejudice 
and complete ignorance of that work. What have the 
missionaries to say for themselves, or what can be said 
for them? The ‘Cape Civil List’ is an official record and 
not a missionary’s opinion or estimate of his work, and it 
may therefore be trusted. In the volume for 1898 we 
find the names of some forty or fifty educated natives. 
They are employed as magistrates’ clerks, interpreters in 
courts, constables, and so on. Thirty-two of these come 
from one mission institute, and their whole training has 
been given by missionaries. These thirty-two are earning 
among them over 3000/. a year, paid by the Colonial 
Government, we may suppose, for adequate and useful 
services. If they were not intellectually and morally 
trustworthy they would not be so employed. About 
others who have had an industrial training as carpenters, 
printers, blacksmiths, teachers, at the same place, a simi- 
lar enquiry might be made with very much the same 
result. The institute at which these men were trained 
is Lovedale, so called after Dr Love, an early secretary of 
the London Missionary Society and the founder of the 
Glasgow Missionary Society. It is about seven hundred 
miles north-east of Cape Town. The aim of the place is 
not only to Christianise but to supplement religion with 
secular training. 

One or two other facts will counteract the impression 
that all missionary education is provided for by contribu- 
tions from the home country or by educational grants. A 
new mission must indeed at first be entirely so maintained, 
and some extraneous support is always required. But 
thirty years ago the system of fees or payment by natives 
for their maintenance and education was introduced at 





* ‘British Africa’ (British Empire Series), ii, p. 163, 
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Lovedale. The amount received the first year was 2001. ; 
last year it was 3318/.; in 1899 it. was 35531, ; and the total 
amount received since this method was introduced is over 
45,0007. For clothes, books, and other expenses, an equal 
amount may be added. We thus reach the total of 90,000/. 
as expended by a comparatively small number of native 
people in the desire to obtain education for themselves or 
their children. That money represents so much labour 
thrown into the market or bestowed on native stock or 
crops, which had to be sold to procure it. The money 
could come from no other source, 

About the year 1875, the success of the Lovedale Mis- 
sion led the natives in the Transkei, under the guidance 
of Captain Blyth, to desire a similar or branch institution 
on a smaller scale, They were asked to contribute 10001, 
and agreed to do so. As the building grew they were asked 
a second and a third time, and contributed in all 4500/7. 
The institution thus started is named Blythswood; its 
methods and results are similar to those of the older in- 
stitution. From the Lovedale Institute there have gone 
out over seven hundred teachers of native schools, a large 
proportion of whom hold certificates from the Education 
Department of the Cape Colony, forty-nine native mis- 
sionaries, and the same number of evangelists. 

Desire for education, willingness to pay for it, readiness 
for social improvement, and the power to purchase our 
manufactures exist chiefly though not exclusively amongst 
Christianised natives. These are the people who are fre- 
quently described as ‘useless,’ ‘spoilt,’ ‘utterly ruined in 
body and soul’; and this is laid at the door of missions. 
There are of course a few Kaffirs unimproved by educa- 
tion or Christianity. Are there no Englishmen of whom 
the same may be said? In the work of civilising the 
African continent we cannot do without Christianity, 
which is merely saying we cannot do without Christian 
missions, The civilisation and advancement of the native 
are the corollary of his freedom from slavery; and in his 
further progress towards good citizenship, emancipation 
from heathendom must be the first step. The best kind 
of Imperialism for the future of Africa is a Christian 
Imperialism. 
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Art. XII—MANDELL CREIGHTON. 


THE deep and universal regret with which the news of 
Dr Creighton’s death was received three months ago by 
men of all classes and all shades of thought, indicated a 
general feeling that a heavier loss could hardly have fallen 
upon the English Church. Known already to scholars as 
an accomplished historian, to Oxford and Cambridge men 
as a distinguished member of two universities, to a few 
statesmen and churchmen as an ecclesiastic worthy of 
high office, and to a large circle of private friends as a 
man of unusual individuality, power, and charm, he was 
a stranger to the general public until, some four years ago, 
he was called to occupy the see of Ridley and Grindal, of 
Laud and Juxon, of Tait and Temple. Few men who 
have entered upon the wide field of public life in London 
at the ripe age of fifty-four have impressed themselves so 
deeply or so quickly upon the vast society around them. 
It was an impression made not so much by learning, 
though of that there was plenty, nor by wit and wisdom, 
though both wit and wisdom abounded in the public and 
private utterances of the late bishop, nor even by the 
tactful discharge of official duties, though this had already 
borne good fruit, as by the unusually striking and attrac- 
tive personality of the man. It is this personality, and 
the conditions under which it was formed, that we shall 
attempt to sketch in the following pages. 

Born and bred in the old border-town of Carlisle, 
educated in the ancient Palatine capital of Durham, 
beneath the shadow of feudal castle and episcopal palace, 
in a country teeming with legend and romance, the boy 
Creighton early received those historical impressions which 
so strongly tinged his thought and moulded his opinions 
in after-life. His first scholastic experience was in the 
cathedral school at Carlisle. At the age of fourteen, he won 
a king’s scholarship at the grammar school of Durham. 
Dr Holden, then head-master, has recently told us that, 
in the examination, Creighton did no Latin verses, but 
that the excellence of his answers in the viva voce examina- 
tion gained him the prize. At Durham he remained five 
years. Already short-sighted and wearing spectacles, he 
took little part in games; but he scored for the eleven, 
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and nearly won the school steeplechase, falling exhausted 
within fifty yards of the goal. Most stories of the youth 
of distinguished men are apocryphal, but a Durham con- 
temporary records two characteristic things. The boy 
had a gift for mesmerising, which he practised on his 
younger school-fellows till forbidden to do so; and he was 
once heard to say, in answer to a question from his head- 
master’s wife, ‘I intend to be a bishop, Mrs Holden.’ It 
was a strange ambition for a lad of fourteen. 

In 1862, at the age of nineteen, he gained a post-master- 
ship at Merton, and launched out at once on the full tide 
of Oxford life. Merton was a small college then, contain- 
ing only about sixty undergraduates. On the whole, it 
had the reputation of being a fast college, with an artistic 
and High Church turn; but it included representatives of 
every phase of Oxford character and every kind of pursuit. 
There were rich men and poor men, reading men and 
idlers, athletes, politicians, men of zsthetic tastes, ritual- 
ists; and this small but very mixed society afforded un- 
limited educational opportunities to one who was already a 
student of humanity in all its forms. Creighton soon knew 
everybody ; but his intimates were naturally chosen from 
men whose tastes were more or less like his own. Among 
them were Copleston, now Bishop of Colombo, George 
Saintsbury, R. T. Raikes, S. B. Tristram, C. L. Shadwell, 
J. R. Thursfield, and others now well-known. He had a 
semi-Socratic way of ‘taking up’ ingenuous freshmen ; but 
unlike most ‘ takers-up,’ he never put them down again. 

By way of exercise he took long walks, and rowed for 
several years in his college boat. Socially and hospitably 
inclined, his somewhat restricted means never hindered 
him from taking a full share in college life. He already 
felt his power, and intended to use it. 

‘In the discussions which we carried on, about all 
things in heaven and earth, at all hours of the day and 
night, nothing’ (says one of his most intimate friends) 
‘came up so often as a pet idea of his about “ Influence.”’ 
His friend opined that nobody but an idiot would submit 
to being influenced; but Creighton knew better, and set 
himself to obtain influence in various ways. It was partly 
for this reason that he took to boating; he would recog- 
nise no gulf between the reading-man and the athlete. 

But the cult of athletics was not in those days the all- 
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absorbing occupation which it has since become: ‘walks 
and talks’ were still an ordinary feature of university 
life, and they remained a marked feature of Creighton’s 
life to the end. Whist was also a favourite relaxation; 
and he, with eleven others, started a select whist club for 
playing the modern scientific game, which was just then 
being introduced at Oxford. Creighton took no pleasure 
in sport of any kind, but ‘he had an admirable knack of 
organising expeditions.’ Walks of twenty miles and more 
were common things, and in 1863 he is said to have walked 
all the way from Oxford to Durham in order to be present 
on speech-day in his old school. He does not appear to 
have been much interested in politics, that is, in the 
political questions of the day. The early sixties, the end 
of the Palmerston régime, were not an interesting time 
from this point of view. Creighton’s political views were 
those of a moderate Liberal; but he talked little about 
them. This was not the way his influence was to lie. 
Political history interested him, but not so much as eccle- 
siastical; and his sceptical turn of mind, his sense of the 
irony of things, and a certain contempt for loud generali- 
sations and party specifics kept him from ever being a 
strong partisan. His religious views were already those 
of a High Churchman, but of a Liberal kind; as to their 
sincerity, whatever impression his vivacious and untram- 
melled talk may have sometimes given, neither then nor 
afterwards did those who knew him best have any doubt. 
It is related of him, during his undergraduate days, that 
at one time he took to absenting himself, along with a few 
kindred spirits, from dinner in hall on Fridays. This of- 
fended certain members of the college, who, on one oc- 
casion made a raid on the rooms where Creighton and his 
friends were assembled. The captain of the would-be 
rioters was a big powerful man, but ‘the Professor’— 
such was his undergraduate nickname—was not afraid. 
The door was thrown open, and the disturbers burst into 
the room; but when Creighton invited the ringleader to 
begin, the latter recoiled, and the whole party beat a quick 
retreat. 

In literature Creighton’s tastes were then, as always, 
catholic; but as yet he had read little of foreign authors: 
his devotion to Dante was of later date. He was a Tenny- 
sonian and a Browningite ; and a friend, who brought him 
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a copy of Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Ballads,’ recalls his 
lying in a hammock all day and reading aloud, till one or 
other of the company seized the book in order to have his 
turn, ‘ Dolores’ and ‘ Laus Veneris,’ and all the rest. He 
had a. tempered liking for Carlyle, and at one time was 
very fond of Kingsley. It may be mentioned here that 
he was always a great reader of novels. Balzac was his 
favourite: the great Frenchman's comprehensive insight 
into human nature had an attraction for Creighton which 
never palled. In poetry, except Italian poetry, he did not 
in later years, take much delight. He had, to a consum- 
mate degree, the art of reading rapidly, and no we 
literature came amiss. 

No one could have entered with a keener gusto than 
Creighton into all the varied interests of Oxford life ; but 
they did not keep him from a vigorous preparation for 
his degree. Then, as in later days, he seemed to find time 
for everything. Much of his reading was done in other 
men’s rooms—a practice not usually regarded as com- 
patible with serious study; but Creighton never minded 
interruptions. He read hard and steadily, in his quick, 
concentrated way, though when and how ‘he got through 
his work was a mystery’ to more than one of his friends. 
The result was distinction. He took a first in ‘Mods,’ and 
a first in ‘Greats, as well as a second in the Law and 
History school, which he obtained on less than six months’ 
reading. Shortly afterwards he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at his own college, and late in the year 1866 settled 
down to the second phase of his Oxford life as a ‘don.’ 
He became a tutor almost immediately, and held this 
post till he left Oxford in 1875. 

Soon after his appointment several vacancies occurred 
in the college staff. Edward Caird, now Master of Balliol, 
who had been one of Creighton’s tutors, went to Scotland ; 
William Sidgwick married ; and Creighton rapidly became 
the dominant spirit in the common-room. There are few 
positions, if any, which offer larger opportunities for 
moulding the minds and characters of individual men 
than that of a college tutor, especially when separated by 
not too great an interval of age from the pupils under his 
charge. Creighton was eminently fitted for using these 
opportunities, and he made the most of them. He was a 
man already of ripe judgment and sound learning, in 
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some ways older than his years; but he kept perennially 
young. His knowledge of men was ever widening, and 
his sympathies did not grow narrower with age. Nothing 
impresses younger men so much as a strong personality ; 
and in Creighton’s case singular shrewdness and acute 
perception of character were combined with unusual affa- 
bility, naturalness of manner, kindly interest, and an un- 
limited capacity for taking pains. His intellectual superi- 
ority was evident, but there was a complete absence of 
affectation and donnishness. Men could go to him for 
advice, assured that they would not be put off with 
generalities, but would get advice suited to their particu- 
lar case. There was then, as always, a certain deep reserve, 
an air of mystery, something which baffled the curious; 
but this is not without its fascination, especially for the 
young. The tutor was essentially human, and the pupils 
easily found a friend in a man like-minded with them- 
selves. It was natural, therefore, that Creighton’s in- 
fluence should spread rapidly; and among the younger 
generation of Oxford tutors, in the decade between 
1865 and 1875, there was probably none more influential 
than he. 

After lecturing for a short time for the final school of 
‘Literss Humaniores,’ Creighton devoted his attention to 
the school of Law and History, and took up definitely the 
position of an historical student and teacher. He lectured 
chiefly on ecclesiastical, Italian, and Byzantine history ; 
but with his private pupils he of course ranged over a far 
wider field. It was to him and one or two others that 
the foundation of the intercollegiate system, now generally 
prevalent at Oxford, was mainly due. It was a time when 
the influence of the present Bishop of Oxford, then Regius 
Professor of History, was beginning to tell on historical 
studies, and to set up a higher standard of research ; but 
the teaching of history, a subject requiring considerable 
specialisation, was much hampered by the existing system, 
which confined students to the lectures of their own 
colleges. In the Lent term of 1869, Creighton of Merton, 
Laing of Corpus, and Shadwell of Oriel, formed an associa- 
tion for admitting each other’s pupils to their lectures 
without a fee. This association was one of the earliest, if 
not the very first, of such combinations for intercollegiate 
lectures in Oxford; and it was subsequently extended so 
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fis to include all resident teachers of modern history. It 
is not too much to say that, without it, the Oxford History 
school could never have arrived at its present flourishing 
condition. 

Among Creighton’s pupils during this period was Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in whom he is said to have detected, 
sooner than anyone else, the presence of those qualities 
which lead to political success. Lord Randolph acknow- 
ledged his obligations to his tutor, and, in one of his last 
speeches, alluded to Creighton as ‘that great man.’ An- 
other pupil, of a very different kind, was the late Duke 
of Albany, for whom Creighton felt sincere affection and 
admiration. These feelings were reciprocated by the Duke, 
who attended his lectures on Italian history in 1873, and 
subsequently received private tuition from him. Some 
ten years later, when Dr Stubbs gave up the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of History, the Duke warmly recommended his 
old tutor for the post. 


‘ Mr Creighton’ (he wrote to a very highly-placed personage) 
*I knew very well indeed—a most clever, unprejudiced, and 
enlightened man... .I studied much with him at Oxford, 
and had a great respect for him. There could not be a better 
appointment. ... At any rate I do hope he may get the 
canonry at St. Paul's, if he does not get the professorship. 
He well deserves some promotion.’ 


In 1870, when he had been a fellow of Merton for four 
years, Creighton was ordained, to the surprise of some, 
but not of his intimate friends. To not a few, especially 
among his seniors, he appeared to be sceptical, paradoxical, 
even cynical; but those who knew him best came to a 
different conclusion. For them the apparent cynicism 
resolved itself into caution and shrewdness; it implied 
neither a contempt for human nature nor a negation of 
human possibilities. It arose rather from a strong dislike 
of cant and an unusual capacity for detecting humbug, 
and was compatible with the warmest affections and a 
general kindliness. That the love of paradox was there, 
all through life, there could be no doubt. It showed itself 
especially in general conversation, sometimes, it must be 
confessed, to a tiresome extent; but it disappeared when 
serious business was forward, when a practical result was 
in view. Ordinary conversation, it has been well said, he 
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regarded as an ‘intellectual frolic’; and to defend a 
paradox was the, amusement of a very clever man, with 
a penchant for shocking the sedate, confusing the self- 
confident, and stimulating the dull. It is probable, also, 
that this paradoxical manner was sometimes adopted for 
defensive reasons, as a sort of protection against incon- 
venient curiosity, and to avoid giving himself away in 
society where he was not called upon to be unreserved, 
As for his scepticism, it was of a discriminating kind : it 
had its limits. It was the scepticism of a man endowed 
with a strong historic sense, unwilling to dogmatise, who 
shrank instinctively from defining the undefinable. The 
subtleties of dogma do not appear to have gravely in- 
terested him, nor was he deeply read in what has been 
called the ‘Higher Criticism’; while for theological dis- 
cussion he had little taste. But of the weightier matters, 
the fundamental principles, he felt no doubt: his faith 
was the Christian faith, his religion that of the English 
Church. So much it seems necessary to say, in view of 
the loose'talk that has been heard: to go further would 
be improper: it is not for us to peer into the recesses of 
private judgment. We may, however, quote in this con- 
nexion the testimony of three friends who a are among the 
best qualified to speak. 


‘ As to his religion’ (says one), ‘there is no shallower or more 
impudent folly than the talk about its being insincere, or 
* business-like,” or put on in any way. Once, at Embleton, he 
mentioned this talk of the baser sort to me himself; and it 
was about the only time I ever saw him utterly and seriously 
indignant. . ... I have never known anybody who was less of 
a hypocrite. Of course, as being “ of humour al] compact,” he 
used to joke about everything, sacred as well as profane, . .. 
I don’t remember that we talked much [i.e. in undergraduate 
days] about taking orders; but he certainly had no doctrinal 
qualms. . . . His longing for influence may have been suffi- 
cient, other things being equal, to decide his profession.’ 


The second has written as follows :— 


‘By temperament and by inclination Creighton was pre- 
destined for office in the Church, and he took orders in the 
natural course of events, under no compulsion save that of 
conviction.’ * 





* ‘The Times,’ 15th January, 1901, 
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Finally, Canon Scott Holland has recalled * how— 


‘in a farewell sermon to the University of Oxford [in 1875], 
he elaborated, for half an hour or so, the ideal of Art as the 
interpretation of life and conduct, with a skill and beauty 
which revealed how masterful had been its fascination for 
him ; and then, by a swift turn, he rounded on his own picture. 
He displayed its moral insufficiency; he broke up the lovely 
idol, as it were, before our eyes and dashed it to pieces. It 
was a@ courageous act, in those days, of self-revelation.’ 


With these remarks we may leave this subject. 

In 1872 Creighton married. Three years later he 
accepted the college living of Embleton, and left, Oxford, 
His marriage had nothing to do with his withdrawal from 
academical life, for a change in the statutes permitted 
marriage in the case of a limited number of fellowships ; 
and Creighton held one of these. To many, who anticipated 
for him a triumphant academical career, the step came as 
a surprise. No doubt, success was assured, had he remained 
at Oxford; nor would high ecclesiastical promotion have 
been precluded. But he had taken orders with a view to 
Church work; and he doubtless felt that his fitness for 
high office in the Church would be enhanced by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the lower stages of ecclesi- 
astical preferment than was compatible with prolonged 
residence at Oxford. 

Moreover, he had literary ambitions. He felt a genuine 
interest in historical research: he was contemplating a 
magnum opus ; and, strange as it may appear, the atmo- 
sphere and the occupations of a university, with its heavy 
and increasing calls on the powers of a successful teacher, 
and the demands of college and university business, do 
not afford, nowadays, the best opportunities for study and 
production. Mark Pattison bewailed the tendency of his 
younger colleagues to become absorbed in the details of 
university affairs. The English universities are great 
self-governing communities; and self-government, especi- 
ally in a time of rapid change and development, entails 
the sacrifice of much valuable time and strength. Creigh- 
ton had not taken a prominent share in university 
business; but he doubtless felt that the quiet of a 





* Sermon at St, Paul’s, 20th January, 1901, 
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country parish would be more conducive to the work he 
wished to do, than the atmosphere of the common-room, 
and the university politics in which he would have been 
increasingly involved. Above all, he must have felt that 
the contact with a wider and more varied humanity, with 
simpler conditions of life, and with interests common to 
masses of men, was necessary to fit him for action in 
a larger sphere. It was, doubtless, only natural that 
many of his friends should have wished him to stay at 
Oxford : it showed the wisdom and insight of Henry Smith 
and a few others that they encouraged him to go. It 
must have cost him some pangs and no little searching of 
heart to make up his mind; but he had no regrets. It 
was the most critical moment. of his life; but that he 
decided rightly, no one will now deny. 

The village of Embleton is close to the coast of North- 
umberland, within a mile or two of Dunstanburgh on one 
side, and some ten miles from Bamburgh on the other. 
It is a straggling, rather unkempt-looking hamlet, con- 
taining little that is picturesque. The surrounding 
country is somewhat bleak and featureless, and the coast 
is hard and forbidding; but lovely nooks are to be found, 
and noble castles and historic scenes are within easy 
reach. The vicarage itself contains portions of an ancient 
fortified house—a delight to the historic mind. The 
parish is a large one. The population numbers about 
sixteen hundred, living mostly in four villages, some miles 
from each other, mostly miners, labourers, and fisher-folk. 
When we add to this that there are three churches to 
serve, and four schools to manage, and that Creighton’s 
predecessor had been vicar for forty-four years, it will be 
evident that he had undertaken no light task. 

Northumbrian folk are not easily led; but he had the 
advantage of being a north-countryman himself; and, in 
a sense, he had come back to his own people, to a country 
which he already knew and always loved. He threw 
himself into the work with his accustomed energy, and 
his parishioners were not slow in perceiving that they 
had got no ordinary man for a vicar. He soon became 
intimate with the leading families of the neighbourhood, 
with the Greys of Howick and Falloden ; with Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who used to call him ‘the Admirable Crichton’; 
and especially with Sir. George Grey, of whom he subse- 
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quently wrote a (privately printed) memoir. In others, 
however, of the Northumbrian squires he inspired some 
awe, as a puzzling kind of person, who said and did enig- 
matic things. ‘He was entirely unworldly’ (writes one 
of his Embleton pupils). ‘I never knew anyone who was 
less a respecter of persons, or who laid himself out so 
little to impress those who might be useful.’ But to his 
parishioners, of all classes, he accommodated himself with 
remarkable versatility, and succeeded in winning their 
confidence to an unusual degree. ‘I think’ (says a friend 
and neighbour of his) ‘he made it his chief aim to know 
all his parishioners and to be known of them.’ They con- 
sulted him in their difficulties, and welcomed his advice, 
because ‘he never gushed or said soft things,’ but spoke 
to them ‘not only as a clergyman but as a man of affairs.’ 
‘I remember’ (says a pupil) ‘one virago in the parish who 
used to have delirium tremens. When she had a fit the 
vicar was the only man who could control her, and he 
was accordingly always called in.’ He never spared him- 
self to do his people a good turn; and once, at consider- 
able inconvenience, took a consumptive fisher-girl all the 
way to Falmouth, to place her in a hospital there. Others 
among his parishioners ‘he started in life and helped in 
substantial ways.’ ‘Even at this distance of time’ (says 
one who worked with him there) ‘it is wonderful how 
those who really knew him in his old parish and the 
diocese at large speak and think of him.’ 

But his energies were by no means confined to his 
parish. He became a guardian of the poor soon after his 
arrival in Embleton, and was subsequently elected chair- 
man of the Board—an office which carried with it the 
chairmanship of the rural sanitary authority. From 1877 
onwards he was chairman of the School Attendance 
Committee, which had just come into existence under the 
Education Act of 1876. In 1879 Bishop Lightfoot made 
him Rural Dean of AInwick. Together with Canon Trotter, 
then vicar of Alnwick, he took a leading part in founding 
& provident dispensary for that town and the surrounding 
district. At Alnwick, too, he gave frequent lectures for 
the Mechanics’ Institute, mostly on historical subjects ; 
for he was always anxious to seize opportunities for 
coming in contact with the working classes, and ready to 
show them the interest which could be derived from the 
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history of the district in which they lived. On the founda- 
tion of the diocese of Newcastle in 1881, he became 
examining chaplain to Bishop Wilberforce, and two years 
later honorary Canon of Newcastle. To the ‘ Diocesan 
Calendar’ he contributed a short ‘ History of the North- 
umbrian See,’ from the time of Paulinus and Aidan; and 
he had a chief hand in the foundation of the Diocesan 
Society, the scheme of which was elaborated by a diocesan 
committee of clergymen and laymen, of which he was 
secretary. 

As chairman of the Board of Guardians he attended 
the meetings regularly, showed tact and judgment, and 
‘was always on the look-out for a principle. He was 
sometimes—so thought one of his colleagues—almost too 
ready to accept any suggestion in which a principle 
seemed to be embodied ; but this was perhaps, as he con- 
fessed to the same friend, because ‘he could be bored into 
anything.’ One of the institutions in which he took the 
keenest interest was the Annual Conference of the Poor 
Law Unions of the four northern counties, which. first 
met in 1872. Creighton attended this regularly, as the 
representative of his Union, from 1877 onwards; and on 
three occasions read papers on the subject of elementary 
education. His views on this subject will be more con- 
veniently considered at a later stage: it must suffice here 
to point out that he enforced the claims of education to 
the attention of the guardians, stimulated and directed 
the school attendance committees, and discussed the 
working and results of the Act of 1876 in a thoroughly 
practical, if not a very hopeful, spirit. 

We have dwelt at some length on these details because 
they give some notion of his many-sided activity, and 
because such work gave him useful training in adminis- 
tration and in the art of dealing with men; but his 
parochial and diocesan labours do not by any means 
exhaust the list. While at Embleton he got through a 
great deal of literary work, and during the summer 
months he always had two or three young men reading 
with him for their degrees. His translation of one of the 
volumes of Ranke’s English History appeared in 1875: 
it was the only literary work of any importance which 
resulted from the nine years of his Oxford tutorship. But 
during the next nine years, which he spent at Embleton, 
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he wrote his ‘Age of Elizabeth,’ his ‘Life of Simon de 
Montfort,’ a short ‘History of England,’ and the first two 
volumes of his great work, the ‘ History of the Papacy,’ 
besides editing two series of historical handbooks—the 
‘Epochs of English History,’ and ‘ Historical Biographies,’ 
not to mention reviews for the ‘Academy’ and articles 
of literary or archeological interest for other journals. 
Meanwhile, it must be remembered that, far away as 
Embleton is, the vicar—as some one has well said—was by 
no means ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.’ On the 
eontrary, his and Mrs Creighton’s friends frequently paid 
them long visits, and, in summer time at least, the vicarage 
was constantly full. 


‘ During his time at Embleton’ (says one of these friends) ‘ he 
always seemed wonderfully free from pre-occupation, always 
able to find time for a long walk or to give his aitention to 
any subject of interest. I asked him once how he got through 
so much literary work, and understood him to say he did most 
of it after dinner between eight and ten.’ 

‘I see him now’ (writes another) ‘in his small library, stuffed 
with books from floor to ceiling, standing at his desk, with a 
volume of Muratori before him, turning out page after page 
of the “ History of the Papacy.” He used humorously to com- 
plain it would be very dry. I pleaded once for a little exercise 
of the imagination in filling up the details of a picture of 
which only a bare outline could be got from the chronicles, “I 
always like to stick very close to my authorities,” he replied.’ 


This remark reminds us that, when asked to compose 
his own epitaph, he said, ‘I only want this put over me: 
“‘ He tried to write true history.”’ 

Long walks were his principal relaxation from these 
labours. Sometimes alone, more often with a friend, he 
tramped all over the country to explore historic cities— 
the Roman Wall, Holy Island, Cuddy’s Cave (the rift in 
the Kyloe Hills where St Cuthbert is said to have spent 
some months of his life), and others. He was a great 
practical champion of the right of way, and paid slight 
regard to the law of trespass. 

Meanwhile a young family was growing up about him ; 
and ‘he was the friend, companion, and playmate of his 
children.’ ‘In many a ramble over the sandhills by the 
sea I remarked this,’‘says one who knew him then; and, 
to anyone admitted to his friendship, the freedom, intimacy, 
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and affectionateness of his paternal relations appeared 
one of his most delightful characteristics, Then there 
were the pupils, to whom also he stood in a sort of 
paternal or elder-brotherly relation. Most of them were 
young men of promise or position, the most distinguished, 
perhaps, being Sir Edward Grey. He laid down no hard 
and fast lines for their work, but saw that they read their 
books, after which he would talk over their subjects with 
them, clearing up difficulties, and drawing conclusions, as 
he walked up and down in the garden, He conversed 
with them constantly, trying to find out what interested. 
them, inducing them to talk, not terrifying them, but 
making them feel they had said something to the point, 
Occasionally, however, this ordeal must have been a little 
formidable. 


‘He was sometimes’ (writes one who had experienced it): 
‘very damping to youth. He would “rag” them unmercifully, 
and make fun of their views, chiefly, I think, to see if they 
would stand their ground, and whether it was a real belief they’ 
had embraced or just a shibboleth which they had picked up.’ 


But whatever was the impression he gave, he seemed to 


be always ‘on the spot,’ always talked about something’ 


that mattered, always said something fresh. What struck 
some of them most was his extraordinary power of work 
in the midst of distractions. He laboured at his ‘ Popes’ 
in the same room with the rest. Between the sentences 
he would see a parishioner, look over the work of a pupil 
or of one of the children, talk to Mrs Creighton, or see 


anyone who wished to see him, ‘He never seemed to’ 


mind being interrupted, and he was never irritable, never 
in ‘a hurry.’ 

But this busy and varied country life at length came 
to an end; and from the remote northern parish he passed 
again into academical circles. It was not, however, to 
his own university that he returned. In 1884 Emmanuel 


College at, Cambridge celebrated the 300th anniversary, 


of its foundation. In honour of the occasion, and to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Wolstan Dixie, a former 


member and benefactor of the college, and once Lord: 


Mayor of London, the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History was established. The vicar of Embleton, who 
had now added to his Oxford reputation as a teacher the 
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proofs of ‘learning and research’ in his ‘ History-of the 
Papacy,’ was elected as the first occupant of the new chair, 
and thus became really what he had been called in jest at 
Oxford—a professor. 

The appointment to a Cambridge professorship was not, 
perhaps, the sort of promotion which Creighton’s friends 
expected for him; but it came opportunely, and gave him 
the facilities for study which he just then most required. A 
country vicarage has, as -we have already remarked, some 
distinct. advantages for the student; but to one engaged 
in historical reseach, on such a subject as the Papacy, the 
neighbourhood of a large library, and such leisure as a 
professorship affords, are almost indispensable. Creighton’s 
zeal for history, always—since he first took it up—the 
object nearest his heart, was at its height; and ecclesi- 
astical history was particularly interesting to him. It was 
also one for which he was, by temperament and character, 
peculiarly fitted; for while the personal element, which 
he could appreciate so well, is perhaps at its strongest in 
the history of the Church, his unusual aloofness of mind 
and independence of judgment, combined with subtlety, 
humour, and penetration, enabled him to handle, with rare 
insight and impartiality, problems generally obscured by 
bigotry and partisanship. No doubt such impartiality may 
sometimes tend to frigidity or even dulness ; and neither 
side in a momentous struggle is apt to be satisfied with a 
universal sympathy. No one in Creighton’s pages is quite 
black, not even Pope Alexander VI; certainly, no one is 
quite the reverse ; there are no monsters ; all are human. 
But cold and dry asis much of the ‘ History of the Papacy,’ 
it is: never dull; for the working of a keen intellect on a 
problem. of great intricacy makes itself apparent on every 
page. 
Nor, after all, in spite of his impartiality and his cool 
analysis, are the personal predilections of the author 
difficult to detect. He recognises, for instance, the gigantic 
personality of Luther; he admires, but he does not like 
him: it is Erasmus, the humanist, the reformer, not the 
revolutionary, who has his real sympathy. Again, we 
feel throughout the work the enjoyment which the author 
finds in unravelling the secret motives of human action, 
the causes which rendered futile all efforts at reform, the 
play of religious feeling and political interest, the mistaken 
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enthusiasms, the blunders of popes and kings. The con- 
clusion is forced upon one that nothing in history is or 
was inevitable—not even the Reformation ; that, had men 
been other than they were, the result would have been 
different ; that with more wisdom and less selfishness the 
medizeval Church might have remained one. It is not 
that we are called on to regret or to applaud the result ; 
all the author cares for is to lay bare the process, and to 
say, thus and thus it happened; and the upshot of his 
teaching is that it was all a matter of personality. 


‘Historical characters’ (says one of his Cambridge pupils) 
‘in his hands never seemed to be in the grip of relentless cir- 
cumstances, determining them to an inevitable course of action. 
He made you see them as men and women, swayed not only by 
considerations of high policy, but by those commoner feelings 
and passions which act on all human beings. He made you 
feel you knew them. You might like them, despise them, 
admire them, be puzzled by them; but you could not escape 
being interested by them.’ 


This is, in a broad sense, the Carlylean method: 
Creighton would certainly have subscribed to the view 
that the history of the world is the history of its greatest 
men. In another sense his method is the impartial, im- 
personal, laborious method of one whom he regarded as 
his master, Ranke. It is not the method of ‘ philosophies’ 
of history, which aim at broad principles, and tend to dis- 
cover in social and political development the working of 
inevitable laws. Nor was it the method of Creighton’s 
Cambridge colleague, Seeley, whose teaching, luminous 
and stimulating as it was, laboured under the defect of a 
somewhat excessive tendency to generalisation. There 
could hardly have been a sharper contrast than there was 
between the methods of the two professors; and this is 
one of the things that made Creighton’s coming to Cam- 
bridge so important. 

The principles of his books he illustrated further in his 
lectures. He lectured regularly, and varied his teaching 
according to its purpose. His ordinary ‘tripos’ lectures 
kept strictly to business—a clear outline: the learning 
kept rather in the background: salient points strongly 
emphasised. When talking to advanced students, he gave 
his multifarious learning full play, and stimulated his 
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hearers by showing the hidden recesses as well as the 
immense expanse of his subject. In his popular lectures 
he sought rather to amuse and attract than to instruct, 
adopted a more colloquial tone, and sparkled with quips 
and spicy anecdotes. Some of his most effective teaching 
was done in ‘conversation classes,’ in which the conversa- 
tion was apt to be rather one-sided, though he did his 
best to make his pupils talk. To dispute in such company 
required no little courage and intelligence—or no little 
impudence— 


‘Sometimes’ (writes a former pupil) ‘a dialectically-minded 
youth, proud of his skill, would put on the gloves with his 
teacher. The professor always listened; and then came the 
fun. He would question him with a certain tender irony; 
then, with a mastery of facts and a dialectical skill which 
seemed almost superhuman, he would lay the hapless com- 
batant out, and turn to his neighbour, almost saying, “ Next 
please.” ’ 


He certainly enjoyed putting down a forward youth ; and 
on one occasion is reported to have asked a young curate 
about his vicar: ‘Does he sit on you well? It does one 
good to be sat on, doesn’t it?’ 

It should not be forgotten that Creighton took a keen 
interest in the movement for women’s education at Cam- 
bridge, was for several years a member of the Council of 
Newnham College, and was always ready to help women- 
students who attended his lectures. He encouraged them 
to continue working at history after the end of their 
University course, pointed out lines of research, and facili- 
tated the publication of their results. Some of the best 
historical work that has been done by women of late 
years is due to his suggestion and assistance. At the 
same time, he declined to support the movement for con- 
ferring degrees, titular or other, on women. He once de- 
scribed the proposal as ‘a women’s raid on a men’s club.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that his dealings with 
young men were by no means confined to the lecture- 
room. He preached frequently in the college chapel. 
There was little theology in these sermons, but a great 
deal of ethics ; and he was especially prone to dwell on 
the educational aspect of spiritual things. His sermons, 
says a frequent hearer, ‘always arrested attention and 
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made men talk about them.’ But he depended even more 
on social influence than on that of the pulpit. He would 
invite favourite students to his house, or take them for 
long walks in the country. 


‘On these occasions’ (says a pupil) ‘he was extremely easy 
to talk to. He encouraged you to find the topic—anything 
would do—and he always had something fresh to say on it, 
We used particularly to visit the church in each village. He 
was annoyed when it was locked, but used to send me to the 
rectory for the key, because, as he explained, “If the rector 
sees you he won’t come out; if he sees me he will.” I learned 
from him the habit of always going to the parish church, 
“Never say there is nothing to see in a place.” Another maxim 
was, “ Always trespass till you are turned out.” A third was, 
“Talk to the natives.” He did it himself, with the invariable 
preface of the offer of tobacco, There was a Spartan sim- 
plicity about these excursions; lunch generally eaten on the 
tramp: water from a pump, usually drunk out of the brim of 
his soft clerical hat; and tea in an old-fashioned inn, the less 
pretentious the better.’ 


Older men, too, found such walks delightful. 


‘I thought’ (says one of his senior colleagues) ‘ that one got 
nearer the real Creighton in these solitary dialogues than on 
any other occasion. He spoke quite simply and frankly, 
and without restraint, putting himself on a level with his 
companion.’ 


In University business Creighton did not take much 
share ; he regarded committees and syndicates as generally 
so much waste of time, and evaded them so far as he was 
able. This does not apply, however, to the Boards of 
History and Theology, of which, as Professor, he was an 
ex officio member. He attended these regularly, and took 
an important part in carrying through certain changes in 
the Historical .Tripos, designed to render the work more 
thorough, and to encourage the students to something 
like original research. 

His professorship carried with it a fellowship at Em- 
manuel ; and, while not endeavouring to take a lead ‘in 
college business, he considered himself bound to pay it 
adequate attention. The social life of the college was, 
however, more to his taste; and here, from the first, his 
genial and brilliant personality made itself beloved, He 
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always made a point (he once said) of getting on with 
those into whose company he was thrown. Welcomed by 
the college staff, and repaying the welcome with interest, 
he so speedily naturalised himself at Emmanuel that he 
was deputed in: the autumn of 1886 to represent the 
College at Harvard, when the American university, origin- 
ally founded by an Emmanuel man, celebrated its 250th 
anniversary. The visit to America was a great success. 


‘ Creighton’ (writes his host, Professor Norton) ‘ was a con- 
spicuous figure during the celebrations of the week at Harvard ; 
and he made himself agreeable to everyone whom he met, by 
a certain ease and accessibility of manner, and by his ready 
adaptation of himself to novel circumstances—qualities not 
always characteristic of the college don.’ 


Creighton made a speech at the banquet; gave a lecture 
to the students on the English Universities; made ac- 
quaintance with everybody ; and enjoyed himself hugely. 


‘I never had such hard work in my life’ (he wrote). ‘I was 
on duty all day, trying to say the right thing to innumerable 
folk. Everybody wishes to be introduced in this land, and to 
shake hands and say something. I did my utmost in the way 
of cordiality, as I soon found that cordiality and warmth are 
what the Americans value most.... In my speech at the 
dinner I tried to be warm and brief, and was amused at the 
testimony of a young man, who turned to Norton and said, 
“ Why, he speaks as well as an American.’ 


On his return to Cambridge, he gave a lecture before 
the college, in which he dwelt on his recent experiences, 
contrasting the undergraduates of the English and 
American universities, not altogether to the advantage 
of the former, whom he charged with ‘school-boyishness.’ 
This was not very pleasing to the Emmanuel men; nor 
was a sermon which he preached a little later, in which 
he deprecated the modern undergraduate habit of wasting 
whole afternoons in looking on at football matches, 
These reproaches caused some annoyance ; but it was not 
Creighton’s way to court popularity by concealing what 
he thought. 

He generally dined in hall on Sundays; and after- 
wards, in common-room, he was at his best—or his most 
outrageous—in the particular vein of badinage which he 
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cultivated on such occasions. If he shocked some of the 
older and primmer members of the company by his sallies, 
the majority were amused; interested, or stimulated by 
them. 

‘I am inclined to think’ (says one of his colleagues) ‘ that 
the real motive of much of his conversation was an educational 
one. He liked to run a tilt against established customs and 
prejudices, in order to rouse us from our inveterate habit of 
acquiescing in the traditional and commonplace. He had the 
same kind of attraction for younger men that Socrates had ; 
and his irony was often of the Socratic kind. I never met any 
one who realised so fully the educational value of poking fun 
at dignitaries. He was always “running his umbrella into 
bishops,” but he did it in a kindly and Horatian spirit. His 
whole life up here was a sort of protest against the idea that 
solemnity means wisdom. His motto seemed to be “Ridentem 
dicere verum Quid vetat?”’ 


Meanwhile he was carrying on historical work of a 
varied kind. He brought out the third and fourth 
volumes of his ‘History of the Papacy,’ and nearly 
finished a fifth. He wrote the ‘Life of Cardinal Wolsey,’ 
perhaps the best of his smaller works; and ‘Carlisle,’ 
in the series of ‘Historic Towns. He edited the ‘ Epochs 
of Church History’—a series comprising no less than 
fifteen volumes. In 1886 he helped to start the ‘ English 
Historical Review,’ and was its first editor. He continued 
to edit it until he‘ left Cambridge ; and to him is mainly. 
due the high character for thoroughness, impartiality, 
and comprehensiveness which it has, from the outset, 
maintained. 

But a stop was now to be put to this literary activity ; 
as in another well-known case, the delights of history 
were to yield to the claims of the Church. Ecclesiastical 
promotion had come to him five years before, when he 
was presented (in 1885) to a canonry in Worcester Cathe- 
dral. A canon in a provincial town has not many calls 
upon his time; and Creighton’s duties at Worcester left 
him some delightful and wholesome leisure. But what 
work he found to do, he did, as usual, with his might. 
The restoration of the cathedral was still in progress; 
and on this, especially on the opening up of the west end 
of the church, hitherto encumbered by unsightly buildings, 
he brought his energy and architectural knowledge to 
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bear. As examining chaplain to the bishop, he added to 
the experience which he had gained in a similar position 
at Newcastle. At the close of the year 1890 he was 
offered and accepted a canonry at Windsor ; but, before 
his installation, a wider sphere of influence and responsi- 
bility was opened to him in the bishopric of Peterborough, 
to which he was appointed in February 1891, in succession 
to Dr Magee. He felt it only too probable that this was 
the end of those historical studies in which he took so 
deep an interest, and in which he had achieved so much 
distinction. But the call was clear; and he followed 
the call. 

He deliberately put aside, for the time being, his un- 
finished literary work, and devoted himself entirely and 
unreservedly, during the first year or two of office, to the 
business of getting to know his diocese. The diocese of 
Peterborough is a long and straggling one ; but the bishop 
travelled repeatedly into all parts, devoting especial atten- 
tion to the large and busy towns of Northampton and 
Leicester, in which he made a practice of residing for 
some time every year. A bishop of so unusual a kind 
could not fail to be, at first, somewhat perplexing to many 
of his clergy. The contrast between him and his prede- 
cessor was indeed sufficiently striking. Dr Magee was 
cautious and guarded in expressions of opinion, especially 
about individuals; Dr Creighton ‘ would talk freely and 
unguardedly with anybody about anybody and anything.’ 
In the pulpit, indeed, the new bishop, earnest, suggestive, 
and stimulating as he was, could not hope to rival one of 
the greatest orators of the century. But what he lacked 
in rhetoric, he more than made up in activity, sympathy, 
accessibility, and administrative power. Few people ever 
saw Dr Magee: Dr Creighton was seen everywhere. Always 
en évidence, he cultivated great simplicity of habits, and, 
while at Peterborough, never even kept a carriage. His 
hospitality was unbounded ; and not only were the invita- 
tions universal and the fare abundant, but the mental 
entertainment was lavished on all without respect of 
persons. Candidates for ordination were afraid to come 
too near Dr Magee; they crowded round Dr Creighton. 
To the younger clergy, in particular, he showed the 
greatest sympathy, and won their hearts by the frankness 
end kindness of his demeanour. 
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‘His relation to them’ (writes one) ‘could not be better 
illustrated than by his own transposition of the mot which his 
predecessor once uttered at a Royal Academy dinner. Bishop 
Magee had said that a certain portrait in his possession in- 
spired him with such kindly feelings that “I do assure you, 
gentlemen, a curate could play with me.” “Now I” (said Dr 
Creighton, in relating the story) “should have felt more in- 
clined to play with the curate.”’ 


In a similar vein he once said in an address, ‘What did 
God give you a crook in your arm for? Why, surely to 
hook it into some other fellow’s.’ 

Captivated by their new bishop’s kindliness and gaiety, 
the people at Peterborough were amazed by the rapidity 
with which he mastered all the details of diocesan organi- 
sation. A distinguished lawyer, who has had official deal- 
ings with several Bishops of London, remarked to the 
writer that Dr Creighton was ‘the quickest man he ever 
knew.’ This was due, of course, not only to intellectual 
acuteness, but to the moral qualities of modesty and com- 
prehensive sympathy, which enabled him to listen to and 
to take advice from all sorts of persons.. He thus obtained 
information about facts and a knowledge of public opinion 
which would have been inaccessible to a person more 
inclined to stand upon his dignity. An abundance of 
counsellors did: not, however, in his case mean indecision. 
He was self-reliant without being conceited, open-minded 
but clear-headed, determined but not obstinate. He was 
always searching for principles, but he seldom betrayed 
the existence of opinions or prepossessions. ‘His mind 
always seemed to be passing a fresh judgment upon all 
the facts presented to him at the moment.’ He was rather 
pleased than otherwise by the frank expression of opinion, 
even when opposed to his own; nor did he resent opposi- 
tion on matters clearly within his jurisdiction. 


*On one occasion’ (says a correspondent) ‘a clergyman in 
the diocese of Peterborough, who had asked for a special con- 
firmation in his parish, was directed by the bishop to bring 
his candidates to a neighbouring church. The clergyman 
argued the point, and finally, losing his temper, said he would 
prepare no candidates for confirmation till the bishop came to 
his church. The bishop, far from giving him a set-down, 
merely enquired if: he were a north-country man, and con- 
cluded the interview by consenting to hold the confirmation 
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as desited. He followed this up by declining an invitation 
to the great house, and by staying at the vicarage instead ; 
and the stubborn parson soon afterwards received an invitation 
to stay at the Palace.’ 


Comparatively ignorant as he was of the Midlands 
before he came to Peterborough, Dr Creighton soon knew 
all about the district, and had visited every place of 
interest. A Leicestershire friend tells a story illustrative 
of the bishop's anxiety to know every parish in his diocese. 
He had expressed a desire to inspect Newtown Linford 
church—until lately a donative under the Earls of Stam- 
ford, and therefore a sealed book to a bishop. The fact 
that no bishop had ever been known to visit the place 
stimulated his curiosity. His guide took him a scrambling 
walk, over rocks and ferns, through Bradgate Park, past 
the ruined house in which Lady Jane Grey pursued her 
studies under Roger Ascham. The bishop, though he had 
never been there before, knew the whole history of the 
place. Arrived at the gate by which they hoped to make 
their exit from the park, it was found to be locked and 
insurmountable, while a ten-foot wall forbade further 
progress. ‘I could not see’ (says the narrator) ‘how the 
episcopal tights and orthodox gaiters could overcome the 
obstacle. The bishop, however, declared he could get 
over the wall if I would give him a lift up and let him 
go first; and so we managed it. It was a scene I shall 
never forget.’ The expedition concluded with the in- 
spection of the church, to the delight of the village, which 
had never beheld a bishop before ; and a church extension 
and restoration scheme was the result. 

In the towns of Leicester and Northampton, where, 
as is well known, popular feeling is largely opposed to, 
or at least divergent from, the Church, Dr Creighton 
enjoyed a great and growing popularity, chiefly attri- 
butable to his capacity for looking at things from other 
people’s points of view. He enjoyed his visits to these 
towns because ‘it was a pleasure to him to come into 
contact with the hard-headed business qualities of a com- 
mercial and industrial society.’ He frequently lectured to 
audiences largely composed of artisans ; and the wide and 
just comprehensiveness of his ideas, his sincere affection 
for ‘the people’ in the largest sense, and the generous 
hopes he indulged for them, were warmly appreciated by 
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his audience. He was well aware that he had to do with 
‘two of the most extravagantly political communities in 
England,’ radically-minded societies to whom ‘Churchism 
and Toryism were convertible terms.’ But he was careful 
to conciliate opposition, to avoid controversial topics so 
far as possible, and, in his religious addresses, to show 
that politics have nothing to do with religion. If he 
touched political questions at all, ‘he handled them on 
large-minded, national, and historical lines.’ 

At the same time he never lost an opportunity of ex- 
tending the influence of the Church. It was a principle 
with him that the Church of England should be broad 
and tolerant, and an essential part of his policy that only 
thus could her influence be successfully extended. He not 
only spoke and laboured with this end in view, but, while 
never proselytising directly, constantly assisted Church 
work with large donations from his private purse. 


*It surprised those who knew him intimately’ (says one of 
his clergy) ‘ how he could afford to respond to appeals or initiate 
assistance with such large sums of money where he saw cases 
of need. In one instance he laid down 10001. for clergy sus- 
tentation in order to draw out the liberality of the diocese.’ 


After he had made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
his diocese, and got the reins of administration well in 
hand, he was able again to take up his pen, and to give 
some little time to literature. He contrived, but only 
with the greatest difficulty, to produce the fifth volume 
of his ‘ Papacy ’—unfortunately to be the last—and an 
admirable short ‘ Life of Queen Elizabeth, He wrote and 
delivered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford and the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge. At the latter university he also 
delivered a course of Hulsean Lectures, on the congenial 
subject of ‘ Persecution and Tolerance. It indicates great 
industry and a wonderful capacity for saving time that he 
was able, in the midst of episcopal occupations, to get 
through so much work as this. 

Two incidents of special interest should be mentioned 
in connexion with this period of Dr Creighton’s life. The 
first of these was his successful intervention in the great 
strike of the Leicester boot-makers, which took place early 
in 1895. The strike involved many complicated questions, 
not to be solved without minute knowledge of local con- 
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ditions, and a full acquaintance with the aims and interests 
of both sides. Atone time conciliation seemed impossible; 
the men appear to have demanded more than their due, 
while the masters resented the dictation of the Union. 
Both parties were becoming angry and obstinate, when the 
bishop interposed. By the correctness of his information 
and the wisdom of his suggestions, and by personal in- 
fluence brought to bear on the leaders, both of masters 
and of men, he succeeded in effecting a compromise. His 
correspondence shows that both parties were willing to 
listen to his advice, and subsequently acknowledged that 
his intervention had been mainly instrumental in closing 
what at one time threatened to be a most disastrous 
conflict. 

His whole treatment of this matter illustrates his 
political attitude, especially where social questions were 
concerned. He distrusted the instincts and impulses of 
men as guides to action; he was no believer (he once said) 
in ‘a government by happy thoughts’; and he held that 
the only way to arrive at a stable, but progressive, form 
of society was by painstaking enquiry into facts, and 
accurate reasoning upon them. ‘He had a strong faith’ 
(says one who had often discussed social questions with 
him) ‘in the practicability of reform, with an equally 
strong conviction that reform could only be brought about 
by expert intelligence.’ On the other hand, he knew that 
the expert could not rule alone. ‘He doubted whether 
the “man in the street” knew what he wanted, or how 
to get it; but he saw that, after all, the expert could only 
govern by the consent of the average man.’ In fact, he 
condemned democracy as a political ideal, but acknow- 
ledged it to be practically inevitavle. It was the basis of 
his political creed, as of Lord Sherbrooke’s, that we must 
educate our masters; but he added to it the maxim that 
we must educate ourselves. 

The other incident to which we have alluded was Dr 
Creighton’s journey to Moscow, in May 1896, to represent 
the English Church at the coronation of the Czar. Of 
this interesting occasion he published a short account in 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine’; but the letters which he sent 
home abound in still more vivid impressions. He was 
extremely well received, saw everyone and everything, 
and was the only person, not a Russian subject, who was 
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present at the State banquet which followed the corona- 
tion. He ‘chummed’ with the Russian ecclesiastics, even 
when they could talk nothing but Russian; was nearly 
crushed by enthusiastic ‘moujiks,’ crowding to kiss his 
hand; mastered the ritual of the Greek Church; and did 
his best to prove to his hosts that Anglicans and ‘ ortho- 
dox’ were, after all, brothers. 
Of his interview with the Emperor, he writes :— 


‘ Pobiedonostzeff took charge of me, and walked me through 
the rooms. ... Then, quite suddenly, I was seized and told 
to go through a door, where, in a little room, stood the Emperor 
and Empress. I really felt quite casual, and had a little con- 
versation with them in English. I made great mistakes in my 
court manners, but I daresay they forgave me. We talked 
and laughed, I am sorry to say. In fact, we had an afternoon- 
call conversation.’ 


At Prince Lobanoff’s he was made a great deal of, 


*It was a huge crowd, and awfully hot. I was introduced 
to princes and princesses, and tried to look dignified. I feel 
as if I was a personage whom people were trying to float as 
important. I let them do their best and remain impassive. ... 
I think I am getting on too well, and want snubbing!’ 


M. Pobiedonostzeff made a great impression on him :— 


‘a lean old man, over seventy, more like a Frenchman than a 
Russian, with a thin face and large spectacles, quite simple in 
appearance, but clearly as acute as possible, and a diplomatist 
above all things.... I certainly thought him a great man 
in his way,’ 


At a later interview they had a long conversation. 


‘He talked about Kidd's “Social Evolution,” and Balfour's 
book [* Foundations of Belief”]: he has read everything: 
admires “The Earthly Paradise,” and wonders how Morris 
can be a socialist. I find him one of the ablest men I have 
ever met.’ 


The whole experience was a valuable and interesting one 
to the bishop, who was deeply impressed by the magnifi- 
cence and the power of the Church in Russia, and by the 
personal devotion displayed by all classes to the Czar. 
Within little more than six months of these events, 
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the death of Archbishop Benson, and the advancement 
of Dr Temple to the primacy, opened the way for Dr 
Creighton’s promotion to the see of London. This last 
phase of his life, which resulted in so great an enhance- 
ment of his reputation, deserves a fuller treatment than 
we have space to give. We can only attempt to sum- 
marise his views on certain important topics, and to indi- 
cate briefly his method of action. But the events of his 
episcopate are so recent that elaboration would perhaps 
be superfluous. 

It was remarked by the Primate, in his speech at the 
Mansion House, that Dr Creighton had appeared to grow 
since he came to London. ‘ Year after year, he said, ‘ the 
late bishop was a stronger, an abler, a wiser and, if he 
might say so, a better man.’ The same remark was made 
about him at Peterborough. And it was certainly true, 
for throughout life he was growing; his development 
never stood still. But such an impression was partly due 
to the fact that the better he was known the more fully 
was he appreciated. There were, in a sense, two Creightons; 
and the outer man was often more apparent than the 
inner. The jester who told Mr Kensit that, if he did not 
like the church in which he performed his devotions, he 
had better go to another—who talked of incense and 
smoked herrings in the same breath, and declared he 
could not be always ‘consecrating hassocks’—was one 
man; the sober and learned judge, the wise counsellor, 
the earnest and sympathetic pastor, was quite another. 
Sometimes, no doubt, his flippancy was due to the fact 
that he was bored; it was his way of retaliating on the 
bore, who of course never guessed that it was all his 
fault. He had a wonderful capacity for ‘bearing fools 
gladly’; but even his capacity had its limits. 

A first acquaintance often showed only the superficial, 
one may almost say the flashy, side of Dr Creighton’s 
character; and this, though always interesting, was not 
always either attractive or impressive. Further experi- 
ence, and a clearer perception of what he was and did, 
not only of what he said, displayed the deeper and more 
solid qualities. This may have given the impression of 
‘growth’; but the growth was rather in the observer 
than the observed. It is also to be remembered that, as 
he grew older, action and administration filled a larger 
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and larger part of his life ; while speech—though probably 
never so abundant as in the last four years—filled a rela- 
tively smaller and less important part. The temptation, 
in ordinary talk, to enjoy an ‘intellectual frolic’ was hard 
to withstand—there were plenty of opportunities of being 
dull—but he was always serious where jesting was really 
out of place. If he appeared more serious in later life, 
this was partly because he had more serious work to do. 
The effect of his arrival in London was almost instan- 
taneous. As Canon Scott Holland has well said :* 


‘The stir and movement of his presence made itself felt at 
once, and felt everywhere. London, so slow to perceive what 
is happening in its midst, could not but be aware of this new 
arrival. ... He proved that even this huge, unwieldy, sluggish 
mass of a diocese could actually feel the impact, from end to 
end, of a vivid personal inspiration. Who can forget how he 
lifted along the dull weight of a London Church Congress by 
the sheer force of his tense and radiant individuality ?’ 


What the diocese required, when Dr Creighton took it 
over, was a visible chief. London wanted a bishop who 
would speak for it and to it as a whole—a leader who 
would surmount details, seize on its imagination, and 
touch it on every side of its multitudinous life. This part 
the new bishop set himself to play. Hence his incessant 
appearances in public, on platforms, at meetings and 
banquets; his constant readiness to speak; his plunge 
into the vortex of London society. With this end in view 
he fitted up London House, submitting not only to great 
expense, but to the endless demands upon his time which 
residence there entailed. 

He became a member of the Commission which drew 
up the statutes of the new University of London; and 
we understand, on the highest authority, that ‘ his sugges- 
tions were most valuable in solving a difficulty or smooth- 
ing a difference’; that he displayed remarkable knowledge 
of existing educational institutions; and that, in settling 
the list of recognised schools and teachers in the faculty 
of Theology, his colleagues were impressed by his attitude 
towards the Jewish and Nonconformist bodies. ‘He was 
as anxious as any of us that the new faculty should be 


— 





* Sermon at St Paul’s, 20th January, 1901, 
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comprehensive.’ He was also an ex officio member of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, on which ‘he showed, as every- 
where, his wonderful power of grasping every object as 
it came before him’; and whenever he attended the 
meetings of the Commission—which he did regularly— 
‘he was its ruling spirit.’ 

All this, be it remembered, was in addition to the 
exhausting and inevitable duties of his office—congresses, 
meetings, ordinations, confirmations, the settling of dis- 
putes, and, in his case, the special difficulties arising from 
what has been called the ‘crisis’ in the Church. By under- 
taking so great and varied a load of work, he undoubtedly 
gained his point : he took London by storm ; but, physically 
speaking, he paid the penalty. Very soon after he came 
to London, it was observed that he, who in old days 
had never seemed to know fatigue, was tired. He grew 
ominously thin. He complained that he had to do the 
work of at least three men, that he had no time to read 
or to think. But he worked on nevertheless till the end 
came. 

In educational questions Dr Creighton always took a 
keen interest, though here, too, his lurking scepticism not 
unfrequently peeped out, as in the remark he once made: 
‘I suppose, if a boy is really clever, we shan’t do him much 
harm by trying to educate him.’ In his Embleton days 
he defined the object of education as twofold—‘to make 
man, first, master of himself, and secondly, master of the 
world in which he moves.’* The former object, he held, 
can only be attained by religious education; the latter 
should be the aim of secular. Needless obtrusion of regu- 
lations and officials, he repeated, can only have disastrous 
results. ‘The object of the authorities should be to get 
children to school with the least possible friction, not to 
assert the majesty of the law.’ Success could only be 
attained by ‘suasion applied with tact and good humour.’t 

He approved the unfortunate Bill of 1896 as ‘a straight- 
forward attempt to bring back interest in education to 
something like actuality. Since 1870, he held, no real 
progress had been made; the educational mechanism had 
alone been attended to; the ‘contents’ of education had 





* Durham Diocesan Conference, 1880. 
t+ Conferences of Poor Law Unions, 1878, 1882. ° 
¢ Speech at the opening of St John’s Schools, Peterborough, 1896, 
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been lost sight of. Religious education being indispens- 
able, he regarded denominational teaching as the necessary 
corollary ; for, ‘only when it takes a denominational form 
is religion implanted in the child’s mind in a shape which 
enables him to grapple with the facts of life.’ He there- 
fore applauded the Bill, because it acknowledged that, in 
future, board schools and voluntary schools were to exist 
together. ‘Henceforward it would be possible to give 
adequate religious instruction to those who wanted it, 
without offence to the conscientious feelings of those who 
wanted something else.’ He also accepted the educational 
machinery which the Bill proposed to set up, and the es- 
tablishment of a local authority. His historic sense showed 
him that ‘local self-government was the great basis from 
which everything else had grown up in England’; and he 
welcomed the application of the principle to education. 

On similar principles he approved the Voluntary 
Schools Act, as ‘a distinct legislative recognition of the 
voluntary schools and their position’; and he was con- 
vinced that ‘ behind this Bill there stood the great weight 
of popular acquiescence and desire. He welcomed the 
legal establishment of Associations, and hoped that the 
Association would become a Church school board. At the 
same time he deprecated exclusive attendance to educa- 
tional machinery. 


‘We have heard more than enough of the rights of rate- 
payers and parents, but we have heard nothing hitherto of the 
rights of the children, who seem to me to be the class which is 
to be primarily considered.’ * 


And again :— 


‘ Hitherto we have had an education question which is con- 
cerned with outside matters only. I hope that, as we goon 
steadily, we shall come to an education question which is con- 
cerned with education. . . . I apprehend that when we reach 
the education of the child and the child’s welfare, all our 
difficulties will disappear, because then we shall be talking 
about a real thing. We are very far indeed at present from 
having reached the child.’ t 


Dr Creighton’s views on Church questions are perhaps 





* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 1897, t Ibid,, 1898. 
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to be gathered rather from his life and acts than from his 
published utterances. But with regard to some important 
matters they are pretty clearly laid down in his charges, 
his addresses to diocesan conferences, and elsewhere. To 
begin with, he had no doubts about the duty of all church- 
men to maintain the principle of establishment. To him, 
the Church was the national Church, and he was deeply 
impressed with the necessity of its representing the 
national life. 





‘The general conception of the solidarity of the Church is 
one that I have strongly in my mind. There is nothing that 
Iam more desirous for than to bring together the Church: I 
am bound to say that I cannot speak in a melancholy way of 
what we sometimes call “our unhappy divisions.” I must tell 
you frankly that I rejoice in the breadth and width of the 
Church of England as it is: I recognise the enormous advan- 
tages which every different school of thought contributes 
towards the general spread of those eternal principles of truth 
in which we are all interested . . . and I think it my duty, as 
bishop of this diocese, to show my sympathy with all forms of 
service and all forms of religious zeal which are loyally in 
accordance with the principles of the Church of England.’ * 


From this point of view he approved, though some- 
what cautiously, of the proposed reform of Convocation, 
coupled with the grant of larger powers. He thought Con- 
vocation should be more representative and should contain 
a lay element. He felt it ‘to be unseemly that differences 
of opinion should be tossed about in the untoward manner 
in which they are tossed about at present’; and held that 
they ‘ought to be discussed in the properly appointed and 
properly representative synod of the Church of England.’t 

With the same object—the fair and peaceful discussion 
of differences—he summoned what has been called the 
‘Round Table Conference,’ which met at Fulham in 
October 1900. The bishop had not initiated the idea of 
this conference, though he had used words two years 
previously which may have supplied the germ. 


‘It is my duty’ (he said) ‘... to try by personal persuasion 
and influence, by talking and by conference with those who 





* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 1897, 
+ Address to the Church Reform League, May 1900, 
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seem to be divided, to bring all together into an understanding, 
at least, of one another's position, that we may discover exactly 
what are the points upon which we differ ; for, until we have 
discovered these, any attempt at agreement is obviously im- 
possible.’ * 


Lord Halifax had been the first distinctly to suggest a 
meeting ; Prebendary Webb-Peploe had pressed it on the 
Diocesan Conference of 1900; and the bishop, when 
formally requested to call a conference, for the discussion 
of ‘ Ritual and the Doctrines involved therein,’ ‘to name 
the members and to fix the terms of reference,’ willingly 
consented to act. It was a delicate and responsible task 
which was thus entrusted to him, and he discharged it to 
the general satisfaction. He did not anticipate that an 
agreement would be reached, but he was anxious that the 
two extremes should meet each other, in the presence of a 
broader element, and try to explain their respective posi- 
tions in a rational and scholarly fashion. He thought 
that some good would be done if the disputants met on 
friendly terms and got to understand each other better. 
This,-at least, he obtained; and he expressed himself as 
satisfied with the result. 


‘He was delighted’ (says one who was present) ‘that the 
positive statements on each side came so near to each other 
that it was so often difficult to explain the exact point of 
divergence. This, as an educational result, is probably what 
he had chiefly looked for.’ 


The general position of the Church of England formed 
the subject of his addresses at the Ruridecanal Conferences 
of 1898. That position, he laid down, is not that of Conti- 
nental Protestantism ; nor is Anglicanism the same thing 
as the Church of the Middle Ages; nor, again, is it to be 
regarded as a mere compromise between two opposite 
tendencies of religious thought. ‘The Church of England’ 
(he said) ‘has a very decided position of its own;... it 
rests on an appeal to sound learning.’ He went on to 
explain that, while the English Church claims no monopoly 
of sound learning, ‘England had the unique opportunity 
of applying it calmly and dispassionately’ ; and the Prayer- 
book was the result. By means of learning, the religious 
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leaders of the sixteenth century were able to strip from 
the system of the Church a mass of accretions due chiefly 
to popular eagerness for an answer to all difficulties, and 
the priestly tendency to give an answer, whether author- 
ised or not, to every question. The reformers had to dis- 
entangle truth from a mass of opinion, and to liberate 
worship from forms and interpolations which, while 
appearing to medizval men a support, definition, or 
amplification of truth, had really hampered and obscured 
it. The Prayer-book had therefore gone back to Scripture 
as the only authoritative evidence of the Christian faith, 
and to primitive times for its interpretation. It had put 
aside the irrelevant and accretive, restoring simplicity 
and the scriptural basis. This is the method of sound 
learning, to which all good Anglicans are bound to bow. 

On another occasion * he returned to this subject. The 
history of the Church in the past, he remarked, is ‘a series 
of struggles to keep it a humane institution.’ 


‘The central mechanism of the Church always tended to 
become abstract, to grow out of genuine contact with life. 
Great movements ... brought it back from time to time. 
But gradually the central mechanism laid its hand upon these 
reforming movements and checked their vitality.... The 
mediseval Church fell because it had ceased to influence 
human life.’ 





To the English people the Reformation means spiritual 
freedom founded upon individual responsibility ; and ‘they 
regard with suspicion any form of theological opinion 
which they think even remotely threatens that idea of 
freedom which they rightly hold dear.’ Consequently no 
ecclesiastical development will succeed in this country 
which does not secure this principle. To develope con- 
science and conduct is the special aim of the Anglican 
system. It is, in a sense, a via media; but to call it so is 
no disparagement. It is a righteous mean. 

As to recent changes or attempts at change, he insisted 
that ‘it is necessary that there should be a recognisable 
type of Anglican service,’ based on the principles previously 
laid down. ‘ We must have a clear understanding about 
the limits of permissible variation.’ There must, be no 





* ‘The Church and the Nation,’ 1900. 
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‘theological development backwards.’ Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline must not be-revived on arbitrary lines, implying 
the formation of a new type of national character. The 
Prayer-book was drawn up in accordance with a national 
ideal, which must be respected and maintained, however 
true it may be that it needs development in some directions. 
The habitual dread and dislike of sacerdotalism is due to 
the fact that the Englishman ‘ will not endure an ecclesi- 
astical system which pursues small objects of its own, 
apart from the great stream of national life.’ A similar 
remark of his, made on another occasion, to the effect 
that he was an Englishman first and a churchman after- 
wards, puts the same principle in a shorterform. A great 
historical authority has said of Dr Creighton that ‘perhaps 
no other Englishman of his time had so cultivated and 
enlarged and tempered and illuminated his mind by 
historical study’ ; and the bishop’s attitude on these great 
and difficult questions bears out the truth of this remark. 

On the duties and powers of the bishops he was per- 
fectly clear. The method he was resolved to employ in 
cases of difference with his clergy was that which he 
always employed—personal influence and friendly ex- 
hortation. 


‘ There is one thing I should like to say as regards my con- 
ception of the episcopal office. It is, that all the clergy of the 
diocese are alike the objects of my personal concern, however 
mistaken I may think them to be in some points.... My duty 
is to deal with them straightforwardly and frankly, to deal 
with them in the spirit of kindliness and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love, to deal with them by means of arguments, and not 
by attempting to coerce them.’ * 


On this friendly relation he repeatedly insisted. 


‘I trust that every year will add largely to the number of 
those clergy who are able to regard me as a personal friend. 
This is the true relation which ought to exist between a bishop 
and his clergy.’ ¢ 


At the same time he was equally clear as to the 
necessity of submitting to episcopal authority. In one 
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of his first public utterances he laid it down that ‘the 
duty of the bishop is governance ;* and, near the close of 
his life, he remarked to a friend: ‘The more I see of my 
work here the more convinced I am that the one requisite 
for a bishop is administrative ability. He made it quite 
evident that, if it came to a conflict, he meant to be obeyed. 
Public opinion, he remarked : 


‘had been roused by the appearance of clerical insubordination. 
I need scarcely dwell upon the seriousness of such a charge. 
Society is founded upon law; and the Church is bound to set 
an example of order and of obedience to authority. Nothing 
can compensate for any failure in this primary duty.’ ¢ 


Speaking of disputes about ritual, he said : 


‘These things must be settled by the authorities of the 
Church, that is, by the bishops. ... The rule of the Church 
in such matters belongs to the bishops; and if they have not 
exercised their authority sufficiently in the past, they must do 
80 in the future.’ f 


And again : 


‘Things have been done on principles which seemed to 
imply that the system of the Church of England could be over- 
ruled by an appeal to some more binding authority, the secret 
nature of which was apparently locked up in the bosom of the 
individual recalcitrant. This entirely impossible position must 
be frankly abandoned.’ § 


There was certainly a necessity for these plain state- 
ments, for there can be no doubt that, in respect of public 
worship, the diocese of London, when Dr Creighton entered 
upon it, was in a chaotic condition. There was plenty of 
energy and enthusiasm, but the ‘recognisable type,’ for 
which he stipulated, had in many cases vanished. After 
a time of suspension, in which he was busily engaged in 
making himself acquainted with his diocese, ascertaining 
the facts, and cultivating friendly relations with the clergy, 
he came to the conclusion that it was his duty to interfere 
and restore order. With this object he set to work, it should 
be observed, before the storm burst and before Sir William 
Harcourt began to thunder in the press. Whatever the 





* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 1897. + Ibid., 1899, 
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general results of this outbreak may have been, there is 
no doubt that the bitter feelings which it aroused were 
@ serious impediment to Dr Creighton in coping with a 
difficult task. 

His own mental attitude with regard to the particular 
questions at issue may be inferred with tolerable certainty 
from what has been already said. He had no sympathy 
with disputes about ritual and ceremony. ‘Ceremonies’ 
(he said) ‘are nothing in themselves; and differences of 
opinion cannot be composed by attacking ceremonies.’ 
He did not attempt to decide upon them from the legal 
point of view; that he left to the courts. Nor did he 
enter into what he regarded as futile discussions about 
their historical or antiquarian justification, except in so 
far as they were included, in his mind, among those 
‘mediseval accretions’ which, as we have already seen, he 
held the Reformation to have condemned. Still less did 
he formulate any statements as to the minutis of creeds 
which ceremonies are understood to symbolise. Person- 
ally, he approved of a certain degree of elaboration and 
magnificence in ritual, but only on account of its general 
effect upon the mind, not for any particular ideas which 
it may be supposed to embody, still less for any elevation 
which it may give to a sacerdotal caste. He habitually 
wore his mitre, considering that he had as good a right to 
wear the recognised symbol of his authority as a king his 
crown or a judge his wig; and he refused to lay it aside 
from deference to the silly charge that it was an approxi- 
mation to Rome. 

Both in the ceremonies used, and in the beliefs sym- 
bolised, he was ready to accept considerable divergence. 
He deprecated excessive conservatism, and advocated con- 
ciliation and comprehension. He condemned that rigidity 
of the English Church which had driven so many Protes- 
tant bodies beyond its pale. ‘ Cannot we,’ he asked, ‘ better 
deal with diverging tendencies which we object to, and 
which we want to see put straight, by retaining them 
within the system of the Church.’* Let there be as much 
latitude as possible, provided always that ritual should 
keep within the ‘ recognisable type,’ and that beliefs should 
be in accordance with the principles of the Reformation. 





* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 1900; 
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In applying these principles to the chief questions at 
issue, he arrived at definite conclusions. 


‘Recent controversy’ (he said) * ‘after removing all that is 
incidental and trivial, is practically concerned with two matters 
which were regarded as cardinal points in the system of our 
Church at the time of the Reformation. These points are— 
the restoration of the primitive conception of Holy Communion 
in place of the medisval conception of the Mass, and the abo- 
lition of the disciplinary requirement of Confession as necessary 
before Communion.’ 


On these two ‘cardinal points’ he was perfectly clear. 
The object of the Church of England was ‘to turn the 
Mass into a Communion,’ and to make the Communion ‘a 
service for the people. The use of a word which, if it 
means anything, means a return to the mediszval con- 
ception, is therefore greatly to be deplored. On similar 
grounds he deprecated the practice of making it a rule to 
receive the Communion fasting—a practice which he found 
to arise naturally from the social habits of the Middle 
Ages, but to be no longer natural in modern times.t The 
ceremonial use of incense he regarded as comparatively 
unimportant. His personal inclination, he remarked once 
in private, was to say, ‘If they like to make a smell, let 
them’; but he considered it to be, on legal grounds, not 
permissible, and on general grounds, unadvisable. The 
practice of reservation, on the other hand, he regarded 
as a very serious departure from the principles of the 
English Church, and condemned it as a dangerous approach 
to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. On the subject 
of confession he adopted the same view as that laid down 
by the present Primate in his first charge, and in his sub- 
sequent judgment. ‘The position of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ said Dr Creighton, ‘is that confession is left to every 
man’s discretion.’ t 

' These views he constantly impressed on his clergy, as 





* ©The Church and the Nation.’ 

+ Ibid. 

t ‘The Church and the Nation,’ p. 28. The deductions drawn by Mr 
Westall from two private letters which he received from Dr Creighton (see 
the ‘Guardian’ for February 20th, 1901) seem to be unwarrantable ; and the 
publication of ths letters in such a way is to be regretted, as calculated to 
give an erroneous idea of Dr Creighton’s attitude with regard to these 
questions, 
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we have seen, in public utterances; but he relied éven 
more on private conference and individual persuasion. It 
was by such means that he induced eighteen clergymen, 
who practised the ceremonial use of incense, to give it up; 
and in these efforts, though often only with the exercise 
of infinite patience and the gentlest persistency, he almost 
uniformly succeeded. He did all he could to avoid the 
courts, and he does not seem to have interfered in the 
controversy as to the best constitution of ecclesiastical 
tribunals. But his view appears to have been that, while 
a Church must possess the effectual jurisdiction, which is 
part of the ‘ power of the keys,’ the State, in the case of an 
established Church, must have a voice in the formation of 
all courts, and the right of hearing appeals. 


‘I do not think’ (writes one who had the best chance of 
knowing his views)‘ that he really sympathised with the effort 
to get independent ecclesiastical courts. My impression is 
that he looked upon such things as matters for adjustment 
and compromise.’ 


In his later years, he gave at least one legal friend to under- 
stand that he thought the best form of final court would 
be one to which Church and State should separately and 
simultaneously give a mandate. 

It has sometimes been supposed that Dr Creighton 
suggested the Lambeth hearing of two years ago. This 
is not, however, the case. The suggestion came from the 
Primate himself; but the Bishop of London strongly ap- 
proved the proposal, anticipated great benefit from the 
promised decisions, and loyally supported them when 
given. Had he drafted the judgment he might, perhaps, 
not have laid quite so much stress on the exact observance 
of rubrics. As he once remarked,* a literal following of 
the direction, ‘In choirs and places where they sing, here 
followeth the anthem,’ would exclude hymns altogether, 
and probably even anthems in many churches. 

Unwilling as he was to have recourse to measures of 
coercion against recalcitrant clergymen, except in the last 
resort, he was at the same time disinclined to interfere 
with the course of the law, if the complaint seemed well- 
founded, and if the methods of persuasion had failed to 
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produce the result which he desired. He regarded the 
episcopal ‘ veto’ as a mere bit of judicial machinery, which. 
ought not to be exercised on grounds of policy or personal 
opinion, but should be employed to prevent vexatious or 
superfluous prosecutions.. A case, which excited some 
feeling in the autumn before his death, supplied an illus- 
tration of this principle. 

The bishop actually consented to allow proceedings to 
be taken, under the Church Discipline Act (1840), against 
two out of a number of clergymen charged with illegal 
practices—these two having refused to comply with his 
injunctions to obey the Lambeth ruling. Dr Creighton 
was unwilling to sanction proceedings in the case of those 
who had promised obedience, or to allow the peace of the 
diocese to be disturbed by a series of prosecutions, when one, 
taken as a test-case, would have sufficed ; but he regarded 
the complainant as within his legal rights, and did not take 
the ground—which is said to have been taken elsewhere— 
that the Act of 1840 was practically superseded, in the 
case of charges brought by non-parishioners, by the Act 
of 1876. He only withdrew his consent when the com- 
plainant, losing patience owing to delays, partly at least due 
to the bishop’s illness, rejected the compromise which had 
been made, and demanded permission to proceed against 
all five of the clergy originally incriminated. We are 
confident that, when the details of the case are fully 
understood, it will be found that the bishop acted through- 
out in the spirit of impartiality and of attention to the 
law. Had the complainant showed equal tact and patience, 
the law would have been allowed to take its course. 

It is impossible, in the short space of an article, to give 
an adequate idea of a character so complex, an intellect 
so powerful, a personality so attractive, as those of the 
great bishop, whose premature loss both Church and 
State have such reason to deplore. We cannot revive his 
personal charm or reproduce the attraction of his brilliant 
presence and conversation. Many pages might be filled 
by notes of personal characteristics, selections from his 
obiter dicta, and anecdotes like those which, perhaps 
naturally, occupied so large a space in the notices that 
appeared after his death. It has been our aim rather 
to attempt such a sketch as may indicate, however in- 
adequately, his deeper claims to our respect. We shall 
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await, with keen interest, the ‘Life, which it is under- 
stood will be given to the world by the accomplished pen 
of one who was linked to him by the closest of human 
ties. Faults there were, no doubt, as in every character ; 
but where the good predominates so largely it is needless 
to dwell on these. It is certainly rare to find so much 
intellectual force and so high a standard of conduct com- 
bined in one man; but in estimating their comparative 
value it may be well to remember what he said himself 
in his preface to the ‘ Life of Lord Lilford ’"—almost the 
last thing he wrote : 


‘The impression produced by character is, after all, more 
permanent than that produced by capacity. It passes into 
other lives, and is fruitful, as an influence, long after the 
results of capacity have perished in the using.’ 
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